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DEDICATION 

To IClOHAEL DaVITT, 

(Then) Politigal Convict^ Portland Prison, Enoland. 

air: 

The painful position which you occupy today, and the 
story of your eventful career, have so deeply touched the 
sympathies of your race, that each bolt grating in its iron 
fastenings, each insult given you by your contumelious jailers, 
tortures as much your country's spirit as your oum. 

It is true, the lot of him who would attempt to improve 
the social or political status of Ireland's unhappy children 
is, not infrequently, far from desirable. His every act 
hedged around by misrepresentation; his good name sullied 
by calumny; and his Kberty jeopardized by unscrupulous 
foes, are am^ng the principal ingredients in the patriot's 
cup of bitterness. 

Of these consequences you have drunk to the dregs, but 
sustained by that high strength of purpose, you grappled 
with a mighty institution — Landlordism — and, Samson-like, 
bbre it down though it involved you in its ruins. 

Standing am^ng these ruins today, and tracing unth 
perhaps an inadequate pen the ills and sufferings of the 
Lazarus of the world — the Irish agricultural labourer — I am 
borne away to another land, where, in the Bastile of your 
country's oppressor, you now lie, working out a felon's 
doom, pronounced by prejudice and sustained by tyranny. 

Noble FelonI with the fire of past events yet burning; 
and my pen dipped deep into the bosom of that spirit of 
which you are the embodiment, allow me to dedicate the 
story of ''Uncle Pat's Cabin" to your enduring memory, 
and subscribe myself, 

Your respectful admirer, 

William C. Upton. 
February 13, 1882. 
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TO THE EEADEB 



This Story of Irish Life, entitled ** Uncle Pat's 
Cabin,'' which I now place before the public, while 
it may be called a second edition of one of the same 
title I had published in Ireland, by Messrs. Gill of 
Dublin, in 1882, is really a first edition, as all the local 
features that made the original, characteristically 
written for a special purpose, are eliminated. Con- 
sequently, the present one is almost entirely new. 

Of the original edition, I may say, immediately 
after its publication, the British Parliament, which it 
was meant to influence, passed a special law for the 
benefit of the Irish agricultural labourers, the like of 
which is not on the statute book of any civilized nation 
in the world, resulting in thousands of substantial 
sanitary homes for that much-neglected class, which 
dot today the landscape of rural Ireland in all direc- 
tions. 

That edition of **Uncle Pat's Cabin,'' though 

hastily written in six weeks, I am pleased to say, was 

fairly well reviewed by the Irish press, especially the 

*' Nation." The admission of the ** Ecclesiastical 

Eecord," the ofl&cial mouthpiece of Maynooth College, 
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was most notable at that time, saying, ^^TUe agricul- 
tural labourers of Ireland owe an eternal debt of grat- 
itude to the author of * Uncle Pat's Cabin.' '' 

These recollections impel me after 32 years, to 
reissue the book.^idn iii]fra:mor^^(ptertaim form, 
confident that its readers wiU not regret their labour. 

The dedication of the original I retain in this, for 
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PREFACE TO ORIGINAL EDITION ,.| 
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The lovers of sensational literature and the 14^ 
dents of romantic character may feel somewhajtl ^t 
appointed in the reading of these pages. ,, p 

Aromid the life and social position of th^^In^l 
agricultural labourer there is very little romance^t ^^ 
life is one continued struggle against adversity ;> t^li^t 
his lot is the lowest in civilized society. A^pjopK^ 
human beings of such a standard, it would be ajiinQ9^ 
needless to weave the web of fiction. Truth req^i^l9{| 
no word-painting, and in the author's desire |tQ'^^ 
briefly the story of ** Uncle Pat's Cabin," theiglqsQ 
and descriptive colouring may be found wanting., .„! .v 

To such readers, then, it may be fairly preawQQd^ 
this work which now finds its way before the pii&lic, 
may hold few attractions. But, when one co^sid^ffP; 
the stem realities of every-day life, and the tewf^i^ 
of pur common nature, whether illustrated liwitii^. 
pages of ** Uncle Pat's Cabin" or in the pages p^^or^i 
pretentious works, the reader can arrive at noi^h^iri 
conclusion than that the exhibitions of life ar^/jall'il^hp. 
same, and that nature's ferocity is as irreclaiiQjabjIe as 
ever. ;i'H» .^ »• '--.v. 

Since the earliest ages man has oppresse4lliii9iif€fIr< 
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8 PREFACE TO ORIGINAL EDITION 

low-man. He has loaded his brother's limbs with iron 
and pierced his flesh with steel. He has drugged the 
cup of friendship with poison, and with the dagger of 
the moral assassin he has stabbed the reputation of 
the humble. 

Such is he who stands the frontispiece of progress 
today, and such is his brother, who in every land 
bends, nay reels, under difficulties cunningly devised 
for his destruction. 

To say so much, without notably mentioning the 
case of the Irish agricultural labourer, would be sim- 
ply a denial of the object for which these pages are 
written, for, to behold him either in his blighted youth, 
struggling to sustain his humble household, with his 
vital powers nigh exhausted, or sitting in his miserable 
abode after depositing the trifling price of his hard 
day's toil on the lap of his patient partner, looking 
into the future with the eyes of despair, it is he alone 
who can exclaim with the weeping prophet, ** Whose 
sorrows are like unto mine!" 

The writer of this story of Irish life is not so 
sanguine of success as to expect his humble efforts will 
be productive of the desired results, but, if in the 
slightest degree, they contribute to the calling of pub- 
lic attention to the miseries produced by the position 
the agricultural labourer is reduced to, then the object 
of the writer will be accomplished. 

Of the many and serious drawbacks there is to this, 
as a work of literary significance, no one is more con- 
scious than the author, who, in his zeal to befriend 
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snffering humanity^ forgets the lines that hem in his 
own social position; and attempts to scale some mod- 
est height of literature, that the ear of an oblivious 
world may hear at least a portion of the miseries of 
the Irish agricultural labourer. For this purpose, the 
present story is written, and if it fails to amuse, it is 
hoped it will not fail to instruct. 

All the facts relative to the labourer in these pages 
can be vouched for ; and when the time will come that 
remedial legislation and the franchise will protect the 
Irish farm-labourer, men will be found to blush for the 
fate of many a Pat McMahon. 
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UNCLE PAT'S CABIN 



CHAPTER I 



A WILLING 8ACBIFI0B 



It was the close of a winter's day in the early six- 
ties of the last century, that this story of Irish rural 
life opened. The day was continuously dark with 
heavy clouds chasing one another across the vastness 
overhead, and boding ill for the oncoming night. The 
hills were curtained with dark masses of haze, which 
every now and then yielded their watery and freezing 
contents to the passing northern blast, as it swept 
down upon the already denuded plains. 

In the shadows of the fast diminishing twilight 
of that day, and beneath the near-by hills, Gourbawn, 
in the south of Ireland, looked indeed a desolate place. 
There was no sign of life abroad among the agricultu- 
ral community, for the inclement weather kept every- 
body indoors. The fields and gardens were long since 
cleared of their products; and, the long, low, rakish 
houses held the farmers * cattle. The trees that fringed 
the various homesteads were leafless and bare, and as 
the winds howled through the spectral net-work of 
their branches, one would think they intoned the mis- 
erere of despairing spirits. 

13 



14 UNOLE PAT'S CABIN 

It must be told, all in Gonrbawn were not in-doon, 
for the furtive movements of a local farmer named 
David McMahon, could be noticed, as he wandered 
hither and thithe:^ ab^Y^^^m^^l^I)^^ in- 
coherently words wrung surely from some deep afflic- 
tion. 

At length he stood and looking upwards to the 
gloomy vault above -hiii, n^ 'cried out in wailing ac- 
cents, ^^Oh Godl what am I to do at all, at all, and 
whatwmbecome^^!'iii^'^^'ii^<i(^cliildreiit To-mor- 
row we'll be witho|it,li;0^f!,or, l}pD^,.,|3jvil(j^9D.,,tliLen,will 
be our fate, and ]^ie^^4lprd'fl,^Jfl^,>fri]a ^^.oft pi^ 

<^oo'- -ni.'ih)-. •,;•,/. vV,.'- -.mT .;>-.;•., q.' .'.i; 

"Oh God!" % ,ap{)^^nft7. ^p;afs^^,,]iffflfl.,.cf>jf.;^ 

tmued, "sure I di(^'t,iftw^/Pak^i^li^ ijDfl/jh 

often owed him more, pn4,|>ai5i,^.^J}m,t|n^^S,, would 
get good. He thinks ljp,<f^if,ti-fat.i|;^fi,fi%j^ ^d b^as]^ 
of the forest, but, as s;^?,^^ qpdjp^.abpye ^'llj^u^ei; 



for it yet," and as tlji^.mftk^.p^^sfi^, hfi,f^^e,^ 
mentally confirming his yf hsjpe^)^ laiyKOfajjje, d^, a ^ent 

Above the sighing of tfe,.™t^] .\yp4, ^(9^ 
leafless trees that fringediiij^ji fpan,!?, :ff^ryaj.^,ie- 
female's voice broke fortl^„flai)^g^Vf ^^;^^7;,,,j;)^y^5r, 
where are you?" .,:.,,.;. .,,n- ,,,, .,:,:,! . |.,,i 

"I am here, Ellen," quic%j||epj?,9n^dihej.aj^d,pT 
mediately she who caUed stood,%,:|ij[s-j8iji^,| ,,^ .■>.;.;. i 

"What on earth ails you, ]3>^py.t,'|,,f!^ej:epro^^ 
fully demanded. * * You can be ^e wdj fi]ll,q7pr ^|i}.e fioxf^ 
try threatening Mr. Pakenham.,,,I,'pijl£.«9pfl);^,,9U^ ifca 
the stile to see where you were,\y;Ji^,|,i(^|^r^,y9]ij^* 

"Ah, Ellen, my darling wife, don 'it you know what 
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Pakenham means to do to ust Isn't he to turn ns out 
of onr home here in Gourbawn tomorrow} Yes, yon, 
my delicate darling/' and as the distressed farmer 
said S0| he flung an arm around his wife's neck, and 
in broken accents piteously sobbed, **and our young 
children will be homeless wanderers, and can I be 
expected to stand it calmly t" 

**Sure, Davey," pleaded she. **What can you do 
to prevent our eviction, when the agent wouldn't take 
the rent in instalments f " 

"I suspect, Ellen, the agent would take my rent 
that way as he often did before, but that there is some 
one privately bidding for our home because we have 
no lease, and can be turned out, without one penny of 
compensatiop for that house which my grandfather 
built," and the half -maddened man pointed to his res- 
idence. **0h Godl" exclaimed the doomed Irish 
farmer as he raised his other hand on high, ^Hhe 
thought of the results of eviction makes me so dis- 
tracted that I think I will do something desperate. ' ' 

**But Davey, sure you wouldn't do anything that 
would make us more unhappy, ' ' and as Mrs. McMahon 
thus spoke, the words came only in parts broken with 
choking sobs. 

**No, Ellen. Oh Godl I'd not willingly do anything 
to make you suffer any more than you have done, but 
I do not know what my passion might lead me to, when 
I am a homeless man. 'Tis easy then to make one 
desperate." 

With a subdued scream and a shudder, the farm- 
er's wife cried out, ''Oh Davey, you are killing me 
with such thoughts," and as the words were barely 
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uttered she sank unconscions towards the ground, 
which she would reach had not her husband grasped 
her, and laid her gently on a bank of fresh-mown 
rushes, cut from the waste places of his farm. 

Davey McMahon did not realize, until then, the 
effect his language would have on the nervous tem- 
perament of his devoted wife ; and, as she lay a half- 
living being on her primitive bed, he broke forth in 
the most endearing terms promising. Oh, promising, 
if she only spoke to him he would never again utter 
a protest against his eviction, nor harbour a revenge- 
ful thought against the grabber of his home. 

The howUng wind tore down from the adjacent 
hills, accompanied by occasional dashes of cold rain. 
The moon to the east seemed struggling between rifts 
of murky-hued clouds, which, combined, made a deso- 
late background to the picture of this Irish farmer and 
his prostrate wife, under the sentence of eviction, 
which a prominent EngUsh Prime Minister in after 
years called *^a sentence of death.'' 

Perhaps Davey McMahon did not note this back- 
ground in his eagerness to revive his unconscious wife ; 
and as his pleading and the vitalizing effects of the 
falling rain gradually brought her natural powers' 
into action again, by a supreme effort and recognizing 
her predicament, she moaned, **0h Davey, take me 
in from here, I am cold, very cold.'' 

** Thank God!" exclaimed her husband fervently, 
as he raised his trembling partner of thirteen years 
of joys and sorrows from her cold position, and then 
with a repentant promise on his lips, he bore her on 
his arms to their doomed home. 
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In that home there was very little disorder among 
the McMahon children owing to their parents ' absence. 
Kathleen — ^the eldest — was seriously engaged singing 
her baby-brother to sleep, while Johnny, and his 
younger sister, were enjoying themselves playing 
hide and seek through the intricacies of the spacious 
kitchen, utterly ignorant of the fate that was fast 
spreading over them. 

Like a ghost or the shadow of a ghost, so pale anof 
so frail she looked, Mrs. McMahon entered, quickly 
followed by her husband. She, in a low voice, gave 
instructions here and there among the children, but 
into Uttle Johnny's ear she whispered something 
which made him listen attentively, and which he ap- 
peared intelligently to understand. 

The usual routine of preparing and partaking sup- 
per being gone through, and the customary nightly 
prayers and appeals to the God of the aflBicted recited, 
the McMahon children retired to take their last sleep 
together under their own rooftree. 

The consequent silence was certainly heavy on the 
sad-hearted parents of these children, as they sat by 
the dying embers of the turf fire before them. The 
strain could not last for long, judging from the eager 
glances cast towards Davey McMahon by his wife; 
and, when her words found utterance, she spoke with 
a strange emphasis. She strongly, and in fact elo- 
quently, cautioned him against any violent act that 
would only surely intensify the impending ruin of the 
morrow, and wound up her words of warning by the 
suggestion of he at once emigrating to America. 
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t 

**Yerra,'^ said her husband at once; '*is it where 
all the war is nowf 

**The war is far away from New York,'* assured 
his wife, **and if you were with our friends, they 
would get you work until you could send for us, and 
I know Uncle Pat would not think us too much of a 
burden until then. ' ' 

**Yes, I know,'' he admitted. **My mother and 
Pat would not think yourself and the children too 
heavy on them for a while, but Ellen, ' ' and the strong 
farmer's voice lowered tremulously, **I fear going 
away from you and the children, I will be so lone- 
some. ' ' 

**0h I do go, Davey, and my mind will be easy," she 
pleaded, **and with the help of God we will all be 
soon together again, and in a better farm with God's 
help than Gourbawn, where no landlord can evict us. ' ' 

'*If it gives you, my darUng, an easy mind, I am 
satisfied. I'll go, but, believe me, the memory of 
my misery cannot be shaken off until ye are with me 
again," and as the self-doomed farmer yielded, the 
tears came copiously from his eyes, and as he was 
joined in this bursting of Nature's deepest reservoir 
by his wife, she inaudibly muttered, ** Thank God." 



CHAPTEB II 

AK IBISH EVICTION 

A MOST unpropitious morning woke up to life and 
its activities the human population of the countryside 
for miles around Gourbawn. It was indeed a most 
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unpromising one for any lover of Nature to gather 
pleasing recollections from its reflection on the inani- 
mate objects around. 

The surface of the far-spreading fields looked 
beaten and sodden, after the previous night of drizz- 
ling rain and wintry wind. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this inclemency, there was unwonted activity at the 
police station of Ballytemple convenient to Gourbawn. 

The dread minister of the law^s execution— the 
Sheriff — ^had already arrived by an early train, and 
all his local sattelites in the person of bailiffs, accom- 
panied by a horse and wagon laden with crowbars, 
sledges, and other paraphemaUa, had also joined him, 
and were only waiting for a suflGicient armed force to 
protect them in carrying out the eviction of Davey 
McMahon and family. 

In a brief space of time, all the roads leading to 
Ballytemple •were alive, delivering their quotas of 
armed forces of police, so that one unaccustomed to 
such scenes would think that some '^ rising" of the 
people was to be suppressed, or some such danger was 
imminent. 

An hour had elapsed, and a procession by them 
organized, sufficient one would think for any sangui- 
nary purpose, which soon started off in the direction 
of Gourbawn. On arriving in the neighbourhood of 
Davey McMahon 's comfortable farm-house, the armed 
policemen deployed in two directions, which gradually 
brought them to the front and rear of the threatened 
abode. 

Immediately the wagon laden with the crowbars, 
sledges, etc., drove up to the closed door, and the 
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bailiffs jumped to the ground. With an alacrity 
worthy of the worst incentives, they hauled from the 
wagon four formidable eight-foot lengths of gross 
wood. Three of these the servitors of the Sheriff 
erected on end, which meeting at the top alid bound 
together, formed a substantial tripod from which they 
suspended horizontally with chains the fourth f ormid- 
able piece of gross wood, completing a battering ram 
of powerful impact. 

Just as these proceedings were taking place, Davey 
McMahon and his wife, accompanied by his brother 
Pat and his grey-haired mother came across the fields, 
and arriving on the scene, were at once accosted by 
the Sheriff, who demanded possession of his home in 
the name of the law. 

**You will get it, Mr. Sheriff,*' calmly replied 
Davey, in an easy tone of voice, evidently suppressing 
his feelings, **and you'll get it so easy that you must 
feel sorry you went to so much trouble. You needn't 
bring your battering ram to break in my door, nor 
all those policemen with their guns and bayonets to 
guard you. I and my family are not going to resist 
the law you have come to enforce, so I surrender all 
which your writ calls for." 

**I thank you, McMahon, for your very sensible dis- 
position," replied the mighty ofl&cial of the Law, in a 
most patronizing tone. * *I was led to believe from late 
information, that you had organized resistance to me, 
so I took the steps that are evident before you. Again, 
McMahon, I thank you, and, as my business demands 
me elsewhere I must not delay," so turning on his 
heel, the Sheriff told some policemen nearby to de- 
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tain the McMahon's where they stood, and then or- 
dered his sattelites to clear the premises. 

One push of the battering-ram burst in the frail 
wooden door yet closed, which was answered by most 
piercing shrieks from the McMahon children within, 
who were quite unconscious of the terrible movement 
outside for their extirpation. The children's shrieks, 
above the crash of the battering-ram, were heard by 
their parents and relatives, which evidently so acted 
on their father, that with a corresponding shriek he 
attempted to dash past his armed guard to the rescue 
of his children, but was ultimately restrained by his 
wife's entreaties, and only cahned when he saw them 
emerge safely through the broken doorway. 

With the alacrity of demons of destruction, these 
sattelites of the Sheriff's office soon broke apart every 
article of furniture that did not yield to ready effort, 
and, with dexterous swiftness soon piled the entire 
contents of the farm-house on the highway outside. 

The effect of this wanton destruction was not lost 
on the multitude of sympathizing observers beyond 
the cordon of armed policemen. With a movement 
that seemed simultaneous, they seemed to close in, 
but an order from the officer in command to his little 
army to **fix bayonets" and, when ordered to *'fire'* 
to *' shoot to kill" had such a deterring effect on the 
unarmed country-people, that there was no further 
interruption to the fell work of Davey McMahon 's 
eviction, until the key of the house, now vacant, was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Pakenham's agent. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS 

Paeenham Hall — ^the residencie of the landlord 
referred to in the foregoing chapters— is one of the 
many mansions throughout Ireland, that evidently 
saw better days. It stands in the centre of a well- 
wooded plain, having for its back-ground the wild 
and romantic Galtees, while here and there the land 
rises in graceful knoUs decked in their hues of eternal 
green. 

One might judge on looking at Pakenham Hall, 
that the architect who designed it held in his mind's 
eye the character of its neighbours ; and, to construct 
a residence in Tipperary, for one who held a large 
portion of its confiscated soil, the structure should be 
based on defensive lines. 

The openings for the windows, though being lofty 
and in keeping with the two-storied structure they 
illuminated, were well guarded with iron bars, and 
had heavy oaken frames and sashes in like proportion. 

Pakenham Hall, was indeed, considered at one time 
fairly impregnable, but, the inevitable laws of natural 
decay were fast telling on the timbers of its doors and 
windows, and gave it the tell-tale impression of falling 
fortune. 

In the interior of this mansion everything seemed 
well kept, for turning on either hand off its spacious 
hall and entering the parlour or drawing room, one 
would naturally be struck by the richness and variety 
of its furnishings. 
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From its walls were suspended the fading por- 
traits of many of the elder Pakenhams, in civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclesiastical costume. Landscape paintings 
of pretty woodland scenery hung here and there at 
intervals; and profuse drapery well concealed the 
odious-looking windows, allowing the light to stream 
in dimly through its folds, on the dark mahogany fur- 
niture which well may be called antique. More recent 
decorations of Pakenham Hall, revealed the peculiar 
social traits of its present proprietor's character, for 
*' moving piqtures by flood and field,'* were an elabo- 
rate feature on its walls, while the huntsman's horn, 
which often woke up the slumbering echoes of the 
Galtees, was a spectacle easily discernible. 

Such is a brief sketch of the principal portion of 
Pakenham Hall, as far as a stranger may be permitted 
to see, without being considered curious, but, judging 
from the evident comfort of the parlour and drawing 
room, the hand of care was yet making a good fight 
against the steady one of external decay. 

The proprietor of this mansion Frederick Paken- 
ham, Esquire, was long inheritor of the broad acres 
of his ancestors, but consequent on a long period of 
unwedded life and intoxicating pleasures, his acres 
and his wealth dwindled down to their present pro- 
portions, which consisted of the heavily entailed es- 
tate on which his mansion stood, and his Gourbawn 
property some miles away, before he married Caroline 
Fitzgerald, the amiable and benevolent lady who was 
then mistress of Pakenham Hall. 

Mr. Pakenham, though considered deep in finan- 
cial difficulties, was not reckoned among the worst or 
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most illiberal of neighbours. Among the farming com- 
munity, he was ever ready to lend or borrow the uten- 
sils of agriculture; and, indeed, it was never known 
that he was ever deaf to the voice of poverty. Yet, 
this man was notorious for his political faith. His 
ideas in that direction were entirely antagonistic to 
those of the surrounding peasantry; and, so they 
should be, for he was the hereditary possessor of a 
name and lineage which for them were full of painful 
memories, and, after many, many years then there was 
no blending of national characteristics — ^no harmony 
between the kindly people of Tipperary and himself. 

Notwithstanding this political difference, there was 
nothing interposing to mar their social relations. 

The day to which this qhapter relates, Mr. Paken- 
ham might be seen issuing from his hall-door, to give 
his general and usual daily look about the premises 
adjoining his mansion. To watch him on that occa- 
sion, a great deal of the special leanings which char- 
acterized him could be gathered, for, with the eye of 
a true sport-loving Irish gentleman he examined the 
surroundings of his hunting horses, gave fresh orders 
to their keepers as to their care and with the air of 
authority took himself away to fulfil other duties. 

A visit to the kitchen-garden generally completed 
his daily pilgrimage, but, on this occasion, as he 
stepped forth from thence to the narrow laurel-shel- 
tered walk that skirted its high wall, he observed a 
tall dark-visaged man apparently loitering or waiting 
for somebody. 

Regarding the stranger suspiciously for a moment, 
and then before an ordinary salutation could be inter- 
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changed, Mr. Pakenham enquired in an authoritative 
tone, **Who are youf and immediately the stranger 
replied, hat in hand, **Your honour I am wan of the 
Connertys of Gourbawn. My name is Tom.*' 

"Ho, so you are form Gourbawn where I have some 
property. Do you know McMahon there! He is a 
tenant of mine. ' * 

**Tour honour, sir, I know Davey McMahon well. 
He is a hard-working man I go bail, and a great 
reader of papers,*' and as *'wan of the Connertys of 
Gourbawn'* said so, he placed a peculiar emphasis on 
** papers." 

** Newspapers you mean, Connerty. What news- 
papers!" and Davey McMahon *s landlord became in- 
terested. 

**0h, the Irishman your honour an' a whole lot of 
American wans." 

**So these are the newspapers McMahon reads in- 
stead of making rent for me, ' ' and Mr. Pakenham was 
plainly agitated, then continuing, he admitted receiv- 
ing a letter some time previous, warning him about 
Davey 's weakness in that line, and that he was dis- 
seminating treason and rebellion throughout the 
neighbourhood, and the irate landlord wound up his 
revelation by declaring **such a scoundrel should not 
be a tenant on his property. ' ' 

**That would be too bad your honour," replied 
Tom Connerty, deprecatingly, adding, * though indeed 
he is makin' a poor hand of the farum, maybe it would 
be as well for him to be over in America where he 
would have plinty of thim papers to read, besides" 
and the insinuating Connerty from Gourbawn con- 
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tinned, **I was told Davey McMahan is a Head Cen- 
ther of the Feeneens in onr neighbonrhood. ' ' 

This information was given with that zeal and f er- 
vonr that characterizes the informer, and designed to 
impress their patrons with a sense of their importance. 

'* That's enough for me now. By Heavens,'' and 
Mr. Pakenham looked furious as he swore so, **that 
fellow will be evicted as soon as he has not the rent 
for me, and I'll give his farm to some one who'll not 
be troubling me with his politics. ' ' 

**If that be the case your honor, I'll give you as 
much an' maybe more than any wan else for it if it is 
goin', as my farum is convaynient, an' as for politics 
your honour ' ' and Tom Connerty spoke the word with 
evident disgust, **you need not fear that I have any. 
The Police of Ballytemple can tell you the same, for 
I'm givin' 'em all the information I can about thesQ 
Feeneens." 

This lengthened reply satisfied Mr. Pakenham very 
much, and his language being so much in keeping with 
his outward characteristics, that he was induced to 
utter the commendation, ^*Very good Connerty, very 
good Connerty. You may go your way now, but be 
sure, continue, and let the police know all you discovei; 
about these Fenians, and you may be confident 
McMahon will not long be my tenant." 

**Good day to your honour," and as **wan of the 
Connertys of Gourbawn" said so, he slunk away 
through the laurels towards the railway station. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DIFFEHEKT GOUKSBLS 

Thb variegated but decaying bloom of the beautiful 
lawn, with its flower-beds giving forth yet the per- 
fumes of all their dying deliciousness, nor, the stately 
carriage-drive which led to his mansion from the 
neighbouring highway, and which Mr. Pakenham was 
so accustomed to admire, held any allurement for him 
as he returned from the interview just related. 

With hurried steps he sought the library, where 
some time before he left his wife attending to her 
morning's correspondence. 

** Caroline, Caroline, '* he yelled forth **lay down 
your pen for a moment. I have something of impor- 
tance to tell you,*' and Mr. Pakenham was fairly brim- 
ming with suppressed excitement, as he detailed with 
wonderful accuracy his interview with a Mr. Thomas 
Connerty of Gourbawn; and completed his recitation 
as he said, **now Caroline my dear, with the 300 
pounds or perhaps 400 pounds I can get from him by 
way of fine for possession of McMahon's farm, we can 
pay off those pressing bills of the grocer, and the 
butcher, and the baker, and the other confounded 
claims. I know I can get that amount from one of 
these grabbers, and would I not be a fool not to take 
it, and relieve ourselves of our own liabilities T' 

With a pained semblance of patience, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Pakenham heard her husband reveal his expe- 
rience of the previous few hours. With a dignified 
abruptness she at once replied, ''I do not like this 
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business, Frederick. I do not like the nnder-hand 
dealing through which another, and presumably an 
innocent party will be ruined, that I may be benefited. 
It is not honourable. It is not charitable," and as this 
scion of the honoured house of Fitzgerald ceased, she 
seemed very ill at ease. 

**Tut, tut, woman. This is a strange philosophy 
you are preaching. It is not business in the life of the 
present day. Will the virtues of honour and qharity 
you speak so much about, pay your bills or turn the 
process-server from your doorf Consider the question 
in that light my dear Caroline,'' and Mr. Pakenham 
seemed in utter abandonment of affection as he said 
so, and added, * * and I presume you will readily admit 
that your husband is a business man, ' ' 

**No, Fred,'' promptly responded Mrs. Pakenham. 
**I cannot see the matter as you see it. I have had 
considerable experience in India as well as Ireland, 
and I know how men in authority play off peasant peo- 
ple against one another, leaving a legacy of hatred in 
their hearts for those who encourage the intrigue. 
Pause, dear Frederick," and Mrs. Pakenham looked 
imploringly towards her husband, **do not become an 
accomplice with this infamous creature Connerty, in 
his scheme to ruin poor McMahon even though he is a 
Fenian." 

**My dear philosopher, I and landlords like me 
do not view matters as you do. If we did, there would 
be no living for us in Ireland. We believe these people 
must as you aptly say, be played off against one an- 
other. Imagine the independence they would assume 
were they not kept down. Why, the other day, I met 
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this conf oiinded batcher to whom we are indebted, and 
imagine the fellow's assurance, he would not take ofE 
his hat for me. He must be a Fenian too, or at least 
one in his heart. Oh, my dear Caroline/' and as this 
specimen of Irish landlordism pleaded thus, he placed 
his hands on his wife's shoulders and continued, 
* * change your opinion of our tactics, and look with vir- 
tuous eye on the 300 or 400 pounds sterling Connerty; 
is worth to us in our present dilemma." 

**It would be of more benefit to us Fred, if there 
were less carousing and club affairs in our life, this 
*fine' which you expect from this cutthroat would have 
no allurement for you, besides the consequent hate 
of ruined McMahon." 

Any such reference to Mr. Pakenham's social hab- 
its always grated harshly on his feeUngs; and in that 
spirit he on the defensive replied, **Why my dear, my 
great object in life is to uphold the name and tradition 
of my family, and to bring around us such a company 
of lodal gentlemen that our daughter may be known 
to them. What would she be if she had for a husband 
that Chapman we met at the races ? He is only a Yan- 
kee business man, and one not suited for the aristo- 
cratic Pakenhams." 

**0h, please, Fred, do not mention Mr. Chapman's 
name, nor compare him to many of the gentlemen I 
have seen here at the Hall. He is a gentleman, and 
if I mistake not a natural one, even though he is a 
Yankee; and I say if Frances should select him for 
a husband, I do not see why his nationality should be 
a barrier to it." 

* * Egad I do not know about that, ' ' and Mr. Paken- 
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ham laughed half jocosely and half seriously. "I sup- 
pose from the tone of your philosophical reasoning 
this afternoon, I must be prepared for unexpected 
events/* and as the aristocratic proprietor of many 
a broad acre said so, he turned and walked abstract- 
edly about the library. 

At this juncture a young lady entered. She was of 
stately physique, tall, and lithe, and of a blonde com- 
plexion, with eyes of Irish blue, and altogether natur- 
ally moulded to attract less impressionable characters 
than Yankee business men. 

When her presence claimed attention, Mr. Paken- 
ham at once broke forth, '* Frances, I am glad you have 
come. Your mother and I have been discussing your 
future interest. Perhaps you would wish to know how 
we were considering it?'* 

*' Indeed, Father, I do not mind,** and the beauti- 
ful young Frances Pakenham blushed as she said so, 
*'for I know my future is safe in the hands of such 
good parents.** 

Mrs. Pakenham seemed much pleased by her daugh- 
ter *s reply, and her father seemed pleased too in such 
a way as if to say **how like a Pakenham.** 

At this juncture, the sound of a tinkling bell an- 
nouncing ** dinner** brought discussion in the Library 
to a close, and the desultory conversation that was 
carried on through that agreeable operation was of 
such little importance as not worth chronicling, until 
Mr. Pakenham retired to his dressing room necessarily 
to change his attire. 

**Damn it,** he soliloquized, when he reached 
that sacred tabernacle. ^^I think Caroline is nearly 
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right: I ought have no dealing with Connerty, but on 
the other hand, I must have the money to pay my lia- 
bilities. Damn it also, why should I be afraid of the 
consequences 1 Why not I do as many landlords like me 
are doing! 1^11 get a shirt of steel armour which my 
every-day clothing will conceal, and then I can defy 
any evicted farmer 's vengeance. 

**0h, this changing of one's tenantry,** he ex- 
claimed, *4s a fruitful source from which a landlord 
can refill his depleted treasury. In fact, begin life 
over again. So with that prospect before me why 
should I fearf 



CHAPTER V 

THE EMIGRANT 

The fell work of the evictors of Davey McMahon 
was now complete. A gloomy desolation seemed set- 
tling over the face of Nature, intensifying the wintry 
aspect of the sHes above, and the naked appearance of 
the surrounding country. 

Though it was late in the afternoon, the McMa- 
hon *s, with the aid of a labourer named Tom Hartnett, 
and a few of the sympathizing associates of Uncle Pat 
(as Pat McMahon was usually called) were yet busily 
engaged reconstructing the broken bedsteads, and 
other articles of furniture, and then setting them up 
in any vacant place in the domicile or cabin, which gave 
the evicted family shelter. 

Young Mrs. McMahon too, was intently occupied 
making selections from her husband's best wearing 
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apparel^ and carefully packing them away in a large 
satcheL There was not much mirth among the chil- 
dren^ thoughtless as they generally are. Their new 
surroundings had a more depressing effect than other- 
wise on their exuberant spirits. At least, Kathleen 
and Johnny had a realization of their altered circum- 
stances, for, like two aged little persons, their atten- 
tion hung on every sigh of their mother's and every 
groan of their father's. 

It was a mystery to Kathleen, when she was of 
such assistance to her mother in packing the large va- 
lise, that she was refused a place in it for her doll's 
fancy wearables. She deemed the request most rea- 
sonable, and as her dolls were always much thought 
of by her mother, the sigh and the tear were her only 
solution of the mystery. Johnny, too, was equally an- 
noyed, for he wanted space in that satchel his mother 
was packing for his tops and marbles, and as he fared 
no better than his sister, Mrs. McMahon was allowed 
to proceed without interruption. 

In due time, the many hands at the work of restora- 
tion had soon brought ^rder out of chaos, and a passer- 
by would think on looking in through the open door- 
way, that nothing unusual had happened, the credit 
for which was largely due to the organizing skill of 
Tom Hartnett, who in a way peculiar to himself, was 
a genius at the work of reconstruction. 

In due course, the spasm of this sudden change 
should cease. Time 's moments were fast fleeting ; and, 
the silence and the heart-to-heart connection of domes- 
tic ties, were craving for the solitude in which such 
feelings indulge. Gradually the visitors and sympa- 
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ihlzers of the strenuous day began to disappear, and 
not fop- long after some semblance of rest in the 
^^ cabin" made itself manifest, did Tom Hartnett deem 
it right to seek his own domicile. 

There was, evidently, very deep sympathy in the 
parting between Davey McMahon and Tom, who was 
then a young man, and was the possessor of very un- 
usual characteristics for an agricultural labourer. 
£eing the son of an evicted farmer himself, and fairly 
well educated, surely he must have felt on that occa- 
sion a renewal of all those pangs he felt in early life, 
when he was made homeless, and, as he stood in the 
full glare of the blazing turf fire, in a military attitude 
which fastened on him the popular cognomen of *'Tom, 
the Pope'^ (from his services in the Papal Brigade, 
in its campaign in Italy a few years previous) one 
must not be surprised if his words were vehement, 
and to his dispirited audience, somewhat obscure if 
not prophetic. 

Eagerly he grasped the proffered hand of the 
evicted farmer, and as he shook it, he in measured 
articulation said, *Hhis day's doings Davey, with the 
doings of many another day, on a helpless and an 
xmarmed people must soon end.'' 

** Believe me, Davey McMahon," and Tom Hart- 
nett grew more emphatic, as he again shook Davey 's 
hand, *Hhere are men now at work in Ireland, to bring 
about that end sooner than is expected; and, we who 
are the victims of the cruel laws that allow one class 
to exterminate another, will then, I hope, be not found 
wanting." 
**I wish to God Tom it would have been today, for. 
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when I heard the shrieks of my poor children^ as the 
battering-ram broke in my door, I could do anything 
desperate. Oh! Tom Hartnett^" declared the half- 
frenzied man, '^those shrieks will haunt me while 1 
live, and wherever I go ; Oh ! if I conld find my gun this 
morning, Ballytemple or Gourbawn would have a dif- 
ferent shriek to hear,'' and the two hands that joined 
Davey McMahon's and the stalwart agricultural la- 
bourer's—gripped again in mutual understanding. 

On mention of the gun, young Mrs. McMahon who 
was listening attentively, fervently exclaimed, * * Thank 
God!" 

**0h, Davey, thank God you were prevented from 
making our state more miserable." Then she ex- 
plained fully how she instructed Johnny the previous 
night to conceal it, fearing that a tragedy might be 
the outcome otherwise, and added, **Now, Tom Hart- 
nett, as we are safe so far, thanks again to the Great 
God" and Mrs. McMahon fervently looked upwards 
and continued, * ' I want Davey to go to America. After 
ia little while he can send for us, where we can have 
a better home than in Gourbawn. ' ' 

**If you will allow me, Mrs. McMahon, to express 
jan opinion," diplomatically replied Tom, **the Pope" 
(which cognomen might be used in this story), **I do 
not agree with you at all. America just now, is a bad 
country to go to on account of the war. Nearly every 
man is in the army, and there is no business doing." 

'*I am sure Tom, it won't be bad for Davey," re- 
sponded she. **Tou see, we have so many friends in 
New York, that some one of them will find him em- 
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ployment; and, besides, if he was out of harm's way 
my mind would be easy/' 

Being completely non-plussed by these hopeful feat- 
ures of Mrs. McMahon 's calculations, and particularly 
from the last expression, Tom Hartnett consequently 
added no further opposition to her plans, but merely 
questioned, **When is he to go!" 

* ' Tonight Tom, or my heart will break. ' ' 

* * My God, tonight, ' ' broke forth from the ex-papal 
soldier, thoroughly shaken, and as if a pall fell over 
the cabin's inmates, silence so held them inarticulate 
by the announcement of the fatal words, broken only 
now and then by the gasping sob or the heaving sigh. 

There is surely some elastic power in human na- 
ture, which from its undetermined strength, the piling 
on of Life 's agonies are suff erable. Whether this qual- 
ity is ingrained in the spirit of human animation, or 
from a will bending to the Will of its Great Architect, 
and filled with His spiritual essence, this scene in Pat 
McMahon 's humble domicile offers indubitable proof 
that misery and suffering can never quench the fire of 
hope in the human breast. 

Not for long did this silence continue. It was 
broken by Tom Hartnett dejectedly saying, **This is 
too bad, Davey." 

"Yes Tom, it is too bad, but it may be all for the 
best yet. I'll take Ellen's advice now at least, and it 
would be well for me if I took it before, when she told 
me to avoid Tom Connerty and his sprees, and ca- 
rousing, till lately I noticed his inquiries about the 
Fenians which I knew nothing of. 'Twas too late then 
Tom when he had me ruined, but he is not dead yet. ' ' 
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It being then considerably after first cock-crow or 
midnight, and the desultory conversation which ensued 
after the foregoing admission of the intended emigrant 
began to lag, it was evident Tom Hartnett did not in- 
tend to go home, and observing it, Mrs. McMahon, by 
her womanly tact enquired of him, **how long would 
it take to walk to the railway station next to Bally- 
temple f 

*' About two hours,'' and Tom looked meditative. 

**I may as well be going then,'' said her husband. 
**Will you come a piece of the way with me, Tom!" 

** Indeed I will Davey, and God knows I am sorry 
for the occasion." 

**I know that Tom," and inmaediately all arose to 
their feet, as if by a common impulse. 

God's watchful sentinels of the night, has often 
witnessed parting scenes in Ireland, but it may be 
doubted, if ever they reported to their Great Com- 
mander, a more pathetic scene than that strong man — 
Mr. Pakenham's evicted tenant — shaken with emotion, 
as he went around noiselessly from bed to bed, kissing 
good-bye to his sleeping gray-haired old mother and 
his young children. But the picture must be draped 
as the camera should be powerless to portray the 
speechless parting of husband and wife forever per- 
haps; and, with his brother Pat and Tom Hartnett, 
Davey McMahon went forth into the night. 
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CHAPTER VI 



A STRANGE PBESEKT 



With a hardihood peculiar to that hard-worked 
dass of men — the Irish agricultural labourers — Pat 
McMahon rose early on the morning, after his brother 
left for America; and after putting on his working 
clothes, and partaking of a hasty meal, started off to 
work in a drainage some miles distant. 

Such employment at such a season of the year is 
generally very unremunerative, but, in agricultural 
Ireland, where no other avenue is open to labour, such 
class of work is much sought after, consequently, a 
good many men toiled in those drains, towards which 
he with a heavy heart bent his footsteps- 
Two hours had scarcely passed by, when rain 
poured down on the luckless toilers, and drove them to 
seek shelter among the bushes of a near-by fence. Thus 
neighbourly situated, and the inclement weather being 
powerless to restrain the volubility of their tongues, 
conversation consequently started. What topic surely 
more of sentiment and fact could they havej than 
the eviction of Davey McMahon the day before, which, 
even in a remote degree, concerned everybody else in 
the country for miles around. 

**Begor, boys,'^ broke forth the voice of one of the 
besieged drain-diggers, ^4t was an awful shame to 
turn the poor man out of the home his grandfather 
bult, an' the farum that his father reclaimed, athout 
wan pinny's cost to the landlord. Eh, Popet" 
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McMahon for the children. Would you object, Patf 
**Well Tom, to tell you the trutii, I do not much 
like it, but anything coming from the boys that wished 
Davey so well, I'll let ye have your way/' 

** That's right Pat^" was the general voice of the 
large-hearted donors; and, Tom soon had collected 
the parcels of bread and bottles of coffee, and call- 
ing on ^^ Sullivan, the runner," who was amongst 
them, he was commissioned to speed at once on the 
quaint errand; with the request to Mrs. McMahon **not 
to be displeased" by their action. 

Patsy Sullivan was popularly named **the runner" 
from the fact that he had won some foot races recently, 
and well this duty devolved on him this time, for while 
being a nephew of Tom, **the Pope," he was possessed 
also, to a marked degree, of many of his sterling quali- 
ties. Quickly the few miles across the fields which sep- 
arated the drainage grounds from Pat McMahon 's 
cabin were skimmed over by the fleet messenger, and 
with the pious Irish salutation on his lips as he en- 
tered, he ejaculated **God save all here." 

**And you too," was the equally pious reply from 
a weary-looking woman, who was busily engaged dress- 
ing a young child. **I b'lieve you are Mrs. McMa- 
hon!" questioned Sullivan, **the runner." 
'* Indeed, I am sir. Won't you sit down." 
**No, thank you ma'am. I'll be goin'," and as 
Patsy SuUvian was thus replying, he deposited the par- 
cels of bread and coffee on a near-by table, following 
up with the explanation that he ** was wan of the drain- 
diggers where Pat and the resht of the boys wor work- 
in'; an', as they wouldn't want their dinners^ the day 
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bein' 80 wet, ihe}r hoped she wovldn'i be offinded by, 
gettm' 'em/' 

^'Indeed, young many I am not offended,'' and Mrs. 
McMahon, as she thus candidly spoke, paused in com- 
plete astonishment from attention to her child, ^'nof 
could I be offended by an act so whole-hearted and so 
generous. Young man, which of ye thought of it!" 

**Wisha, begor, ma'am, an' 'tisn't boastin of it at 
all I am 'twas my Uncle — Tom Hartnett thought of 
it, an all the boys wor glad to do as he sed. ' ' 

**I wouldn't doubt Tom for a truly generous 
thought; and though I am not in direct need as poor 
Davey, God be with him today." At the mention of 
her husband's name, the stoicism which sustained Mrs. 
McMahon through the preceding twenty-four hours 
completely left her, and tears that surely burst from 
their deepest reservoirs came rolling, streaming, down 
her pale, sickly cheeks, accompanied by the broken 
sobs of a palpitating heart. 

The scene was too much for Sullivan, **the run- 
ner," who though his young life already had some ex- 
perience of its varieties, he never till then witnessed 
distress in such racking form. And, though it might 
be said by man-haters and the like, that man is a 
creature devoid of all true feelings of a high humane 
order, a recess in the dilapidated wall of Pat McMa- 
hon 's cabin, witnessing the spasmodic twitching of 
Patsy Sullivan's grimy knuckles across his eyes, and 
after a while, a swish or two of a soiled red handker- 
chief over his face, could contradict the gross asser- 
tion. 

Meantime, while the foregoing scenes were taking 
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plaee, the recording Angel sfionld be busy in another 
place noting the efforts of that same human natore 
as exemplified by man, even though he be a drain-dig- 
ger, in the endeavour to alleviate further the suffering 
victim of a pitiless situation; and, surely that Angel 
never could forget inditing in his record book the lan- 
guage of Tom Hartnett, as he warned his fellow-work- 
ers, that the burden of Davey McMahon's family 
should not now be left on the efforts of his poor, but 
willing brother. 

One really would think, from the dramatic distinct- 
iaess of Tom's words, that he was addressing an audi- 
ence in some spacious hall, but, be it said, attention 
could not be more pronounced even though it was in 
the wild bird's covert. It was not necessary for the 
speaker to emphasize his ideas with any of those meta- 
phors, that picture to the mind's eye of listening hu- 
manity, the duties which one fellow-mortal owed an- 
other, or the bonds that bound the sons of Adam one 
to another. Quivering impatience held Tom's audi- 
ence, while he was expoimding his ideas. At last, the 
individual who some time previous was called Jem, 
demanded to know what action they could take for 
that purpose. 

**I will tell you Jem" responded Tom, "we can 
get up a benefit, and I am sure that benefit will be at- 
tended by all the farmers and labourers in the neigh- 
bourhood, or, we could rent a bit of ground to sow 
potatoes in which would give the children food for the 
year. It won't take much to do something for the 
afflicted family, till Davey can help them." 

"Damn the much" broke forth impulsively from 
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Jem. **Let ns begin at wanst with the benefit, an we'll 
set the praties af ther. ' ' 

**Boys, are ye all agreed f demanded Tom, *Hhe 
Pope, ' ' lacking only a little of the dignity of the chair- 
man of an important convention. At once there waa 
a yell of approval from the drain-digging tenants of 
every near-by bush; and, to reduce their mianimons 
resolution to practice, he was authorized to write the 
** invitations '* to the benefit for the ensuing Saturday 
night, the location of which would be at his house, it 
being quite spacious. 



CHAPTER Vn 



AN AWKWABD SITUATION 



The resultant attention which Davey McMahou's 
eviction called forth, travelled much further than the 
confines of Gourbawn and its vicinity. This was largely 
due to the circulation of the provincial newspaper 
Press, which busied itself for days reviewing its inci- 
dents, especially the introduction of the battering-ram 
into the sphere of the evictor's activities. Mr. Fred- 
erick Pakenham, of Pakenham Hall, in consequence 
made a very conspicuous figure in the public eye, and 
prompted him to study in no small degree his own 
personal safety. 

He well knew that drastic consequences oftentimes 
visited themselves on the operators of the terrible laws 
of eviction, which, though making outlaws and felons 
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oftentimes of the nnhappy victims, yet with them, the 
executing of the laws of revenge was in return a life- 
long pursuit. 

This fact which was well of Mr. Pakenham's knowl- 
edge, became the dreaded ghost haunting his own se- 
curity, and for once this proud scion of a race of 
prominent soldiers and statesmen felt a fear that 
surely was foreign to his nature. 

Some days, perhaps a week of brooding anxiety had 
passed, and his mail and his morning newspaper were 
fast becoming the objects of his closest attention. As 
if he was expecting some missive of importance, each 
envelope before being broken open was closely scrutin- 
ized, till at length the object of his quest being ap- 
parently attained, he immediately drove to the near-by 
railway station, where he received a parcel which ar- 
rived there that morning by the express train from 
Dublin. 

Hurriedly, he returned to the Hall, and hastily dis- 
mounting from the light jaunting car in which he rode, 
he bore the apparently precious parcel upstairs, and 
never ceased his steps until he reached his bed-room, 
the door of which he securely locked after his entrance. 
Eeally it must have been a very important parcel, 
judging from Mr. Pakenham's agitation, as he pro- 
ceeded to undo the cords that safely bound it. With 
a trembling hand he brought to light neither raiment, 
nor fine linen, nor jewels rare, but a shirt of mail, its 
links of steel falling mechanically one upon another as 
he lifted it out of the enclosure that held it. 

Chuckling with intense delight as well as sup- 
pressed emotion, he mentally shouted defiance at 
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**Eory of the hill/* who, at that time was a popular 
imaginary personage among the Irish peasantry, 
whose only pursuit in life was the slaying of evicting 
landlords. 

At once, he proceeded to divest himself of his outer 
apparel, and after examining the entrance and exit of 
the mailed shirt, commenced to envelop himself in its 
saving folds. In his nervous endeavour, and its conse- 
quent confusion, the links of the combination got so 
entangled with his hair that all his efforts failed to 
undo the grip of the uncanny thing. 

**Damn itl'* at length he breathlessly exclaimed, 
'*why can't I unfasten itr' and as if answering by 
action his own question, he writhed and struggled 
again, but his efforts only intensified the torture his 
scalp was enduring. Agonized and fuming with rage 
he exclaimed again, *'Well, damn me, but I suppose I 
must call him, and I hate to give him my secret. ' ' Mr. 
Frederick Pakenham, the boasted heir of the blue 
blood, and pride of a long line of lordly ancestors, 
with the shirt of mail like the seamless garment of 
sacred history clinging to his head, pulled the bell- 
rope which called to his assistance his body-servant 
or valet-de-chambre as such individuals are termed 
in polite circles, saying, as he did so, *^ Blast him, I 
must do if 

Hurried steps were immediately heard in the long 
corridor that led to Mr. Pakenham 's bed-room door, 
and a knock thereon, brought forth the reply **come 
in'* from the interior, the failure of which explained 
the fact that the door was locked. Groping with rage 
and like an enmeshed tiger, the tormented landlord 
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body, he looked a withered human figure. A mannikin 
in all save loquacity, and in that quality nature seemed 
to have made amends, for it supplied him — five feef 
in height — ^with sufficient boastful talk as would do 
credit to a giant. 

In tact and foresight, this valet was ever master 
of any situation created by Mr. Pakenham's fits of 
ill-temper; and whenever that mood varied, and new 
developments would arise, his genius was fully ample 
to handle the occasion. 

Possessing all these artistic characteristics and 
carefully concealing their existence from his master, 
he was well able to convince him when he said, **that 
many landlords in the country were wearing shirts of 
mail to his knowledge. *' 

**I did not know that Bob, nor did I ever give them 
credit for such wisdom. '» 

**They are wise, your honour. Only for they are, 
the Tipperary men would not leave wan of 'em alive, ' ' 
and he spoke seriously then. 

**Now Bob, don't you be going around blabbing that 
I am wearing such a preserver, for if you value your 
employment you must preserve my secret," and the 
Landlord looked threateningly as he said so. 

** There is no fear your honour, for am I not con- 
nected with your safety by closer ties than my em- 
ployment?" 

** Blast it Bob, I am aware of that. I suppose you 
refer to that New Orleans affair long ago." 

**Yes, your honour I do, and to many another glo- 
rious affair while my grandfather was serving under 
the great General, your granduncle," and the body- 
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servant strained himself npwards every inch of his five 
feet. 

^^YeS| the battle of New Orleans was glorious 
surely/' and, as Mr. Pakenham said so he looked rem- 
iniscently, and continued, **and we, their descendants 
ought be proud of the /eqord of British arms there, 
which our ancestors so triumphantly aided. ' ' 

This battle so copiously referred to, was fought in 
1812, between a British naval and land force undei^ 
Sir Edward Pakenham, and American raw troops com- 
manded by General Jackson before New Orleans, in 
which battle contrary to the above version of it, the 
British were entirely defeated. 

With the excitement of his version of the ** glorious 
affair," Mr. Pakenham gave a sudden twist to his 
body, and yelled a torrent of profanity which he had 
iall times at command, then a contrary twist, which was 
followed by another volley, until he cried out in pain, 
** Blast it. I fear I can never wear it. Give me your 
hand Bob and help me out of this chair.'' 

On his feet, Mr. Pakenham leaned heavily on the 
shoulder of his body-servant, as they walked hither 
and thither about the bed-room, every now and then 
the former testing the rigidness of the mailed under- 
wear by various muscular movements. 

Thus for a while this to and fro movement contin- 
ued, until in anguish Mr. Pakenham despairingly ex- 

qjaimed: **By Heavens, I fear if I wear this thing I 
can never walk as I used to." 

**To be sure your honour, you will," responded 

his valet, with a suppressed smile, "and don't you 

know a little stiffness in your movements, gives a great 
effect to your military training." 
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"Egad Bob, you are surely a chip of the old block/' 
and with the exertion and a shrug of his shoulders, it 
seemed some links of the armour that were cause of 
the discomfort had settled into place, which made the 
wearer exclaim with delight, "Damn it, but I am all 
right now,*' and Mr. Pakenham took his hand off his 
valet's shoulder, and strode about the room, a precise 
rigidness so characterizing his movements, that Bob 
could have sworn his master was his great prede- 
cessor — Sir Edward Pakenham reincarnated. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOB 

The dismissal of the body-servant by Mr. Paken- 
ham to some other occupation, as his assistance in rec- 
tifying the shirt of mail was no longer needed; and 
as he himself was preparing also to leave the room, 
wondering what kind of a figure he would cut before 
his many acquaintances in his enforced attitude, the 
sound of a rapidly-driven carriage coming up the long 
and winding avenue towards the Hall, struck his ear. 
**Who can it bef was his first mental query, and after 
the names of some visitors who might be expected to 
call occurred to his mind, it was only to dismiss them 
as improbable, for he knew they were elsewhere. 

* * I suppose 1 must go meet whoever is coming, and 
*pon my soul I would rather not as I don't feel right 
yet.*' These were the unuttered thoughts that were 
uppermost in his mind, as he walked forth from his 
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bed-room along the long corridor to the stairway, with 

all the stride and gait worthy of a field-marshal. 

On his arrival at the foot of the beautiful old stair- 
case the massive oaken hall door was opened by his 
faithful Bob, and the strange visitor entered. To Mr. 
Pakenham 's surprise he was none other than Mr. Chap- 
man — ^the American, of whom mention was made in a 
previous chapter. 

**Well, Mr. Chapman, 'tis the unexpected happens. 
I am delighted to see you did not forget your prom- 
ise. ' ' 

* * Oh, no, Mr. Pakenham, I could not forget the gen- 
erously-extended invitation you gave me in Dublin, '* 
replied the American visitor, with a slight note of a 
New England accent running through his words. 

**Now, just sit down and make yourself at home, 
Mr. Chapman. Ho, Bob.'* 

At once his well-trained valet appeared, and as he 
stood inside the drawing room door, he assumed a 
most rigid position, with hands hanging close by his 
side in perfect attitude for the military command of 
* * attention. ' ' 

The suggestion conveyed by Bob's new manoeuvre 
was not lost to his master, who, in a tone of martial 
command, bade him **go inform the ladies of Mr. Chap- 
man's arrival." 

With a well-regulated sweep of the hand to fore- 
head in acknowledgment of obedience. Bob disap- 
peared, doubtless leaving the impression on Mr. Chap- 
man's mind that etiquette in Pakenham Hall was run 
on miUtary lines. 

After a short time Mrs. Pakenham and her daugh- 
ter Frances appeared, dressed sensibly and gracefully, 
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without any of the frivolities of their sex on coming 
within the presence of a stranger. 

Quite true, Mr. Chapman was a stranger compara-* 
tively speaking, for the Pakenhams only got ac- 
quainted with him through a mutual friend at one of 
the many horse-shows held in Dublin. He so won the 
good opinion of the ladies by his unaffected and gen- 
tlemanly manners, and that of Mr. Pakenham by his 
good judgment of horse-flesh, so that they all consid- 
ered they would not be violating aristocratic conven- 
tionalities, by inviting him to call on them when busi- 
ness or pleasure would bring him by their ancestral 
home near the Galtees. 

It might be told here without any tediousness, the 
main incentive which moved the American to visit this 
Irish gentleman ^s home, (and Mr. Chapman in after 
years was not loath to admit it) was that Miss Fran- 
ces Pakenham made such a fascinating impression on 
his mind, that he was bound to renew the acquaintance 
in seasonable time. 

That so much has been told, it may be readily im- 
agined the warm greeting which Mrs. and Miss Paken- 
ham extended to their American visitor was not alto- 
gether a one-sided affair. Many and various were the 
enquiries which the visited and visitor made from one 
to the other, Mr. Pakenham meanwhile busying him- 
self strutting around the drawing-room and parlor, 
giving instructions to his valet in the most command- 
ing language. 

To one who would be already in the secret of the 
performances of master and man, these worthies, who 
ostensibly were engaged in useful occupation, were 
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merely rehearsing their separate parts in military mo- 
tion and command ; and to make appearances more im- 
pressive, the handsome docile-looMng mustache which 
ornamented Mr. Pakenham^s upper lip, was set at a 
ferocious angle. 

The pictures on the walls also claimed attention. 
They were either too high or too low, either not in place 
or not level ; but, in any case, they had to be rectified. 
In fact, it was a very opportune time for any useful 
chore to be attended to by these industrious members 
of the Pakenham home, which demanded voice and 
motion, command and obedience. 

While these important arrangements were in prog- 
ress, Mr. Chapman and his hostess and magnet, leis- 
urely sauntered by, pleasantly chatting meanwhile, 
just as Mr. Pakenham and his valuable body-servant, 
were giving the finishing touches to the picture of a 
man clad in a general's uniform. **Do you admire pic- 
tures, Mr. Chapman f at once enquired Mr. Paken- 
ham. 

* * Oh, yes, sir. I am very fond of pictures, especi- 
ally family ones,'* responded Mr. Chapman deferen- 
tially, as he looked up towards the one just after being 
set in proper position, adding, **that is a very striking 
one. ' ' 

**Tou are right Mr. Chapman, and a striking his- 
tory is attached to it, too. That is a most perfect like- 
ness of my grand-uncle — General Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, who commanded the British troops at the battle 
of New Orleans in your country. ' ' 

^^Bcally,'' and as the American said so, he became 
sincerely interestc^d, ** Hwas a pity he lost his life on 
the occasion, as well as many other officers.'' 
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**Tes, he was very much regretted, for had he not 
fallen so soon, the result of the battle would have been 
otherwise. ' ' 

** Perhaps so Mr. Pakenham, but facts then and his- 
tory today doubt if 

**I wouldn't doubt it," and a ring of confidence em- 
phasized the words, **for had my grand-uncle not 
fallen so soon, he would have driven back Jackson — 
Old Hickory ye call him. Yes, Mr. Chapman, I am con- 
fident had the General lived, Old Hickory with his raw 
recruits could never save your country. '^ 

Mr. Chapman 's position at the moment was indeed 
a very delicate one. It would be contrary to gentle- 
manly dictates to become argumentative in a host's 
house, a dilenmia which Mrs. Parkenham immediately 
saw, and to save the situation, drew Mr. Chapman *s 
attention to a picture near by of a young man of ap- 
parently athletic build, and standing by a finely-pro- 
portioned horse. * * How do you like that painting, Mr. 
Chapman r* she remarked, as she pointed her finger 
towards it. 

** Magnificent I confess,*' replied he, more or less 
dramatically, and as Mr. Chapman studied the paint- 
ing awhile, he suddenly turned towards his host and 
said. **That must have been a painting of yourself 
when you were a young man Mr. Pakenham." 

**Yes," replied he, a little deprecatingly, adding, 
''I was a young man then, and that horse you see I am 
standing by was my favourite hunter. ' ' 

Mr. Chapman not forgetting to speak highly of the 
aspect of the spirited-looking brute, remarked again 
after some study, '*I can see a very strong resem- 
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blance between your portrait, and that of your illus- 
trious ancestor of New Orleans/' 

Naturally flattered, Mr. Pakenham replied, **I be- 
lieve so, for peculiarly strong lines marked all the Pak- 
enham family for generations, distinguishing them 
either in the field or the forum," and the speaker put 
on his proudest air and sternest aspect, which perhaps 
his steel underwear greatly contributed to. 

Thus flew the time which for Mrs. and Miss Pak- 
enham was of great importance. Though they did not 
mingle much in the discussions narrated, they studied 
much, and the more they studied Mr. Chapman, the 
more they admired him. Coming as he did from a 
country which they were told was but the home of all 
that was turbulent and unrefined, they were surprised 
at his thorough mastery of the instincts and arts that 
constitute a gentleman, as well as his superior knowl- 
edge of the every-day life of the world, which they 
gathered from his conversation during his flying visit 
among them. 

Indeed it was with much regret they noticed, that 
after a light lunch which was prolonged well into th6 
afternoon, that Mr. Chapman consulted his watch a 
few times which denoted to them that his hour for 
departure was calculated. The facts too did not es- 
cape Mr. Pakenham 's observation, for he remarked, 
* * I expect Mr. Chapman you are finding a good deal of 
what is interesting to a tourist in Ireland." 

**I do, indeed, sir," and the speaker's glance took 
in the sweet and demure features of the only child of 
Pakenham Hall's aristocratic proprietor, on whose 
pale and classic features a blush of some responsive 
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feeling arose^ which surely could not be unobserved by 
the American. *^I may tell you/' continued he, **I am 
here in the interest of my Government, which has a 
very trying war on its hands, and as a great deal of 
its enemy's resources are drawn from hence, I have 
been sent here to counteract them. My duty calls me 
to Limerick City tonight, from which a good deal of 
blockade running is done. Though I cannot prevent it, 
I can at least apprize my Government of it. 

**We in America," Mr. Chapman further contin- 
ued, '^have no other occupation now but in trying to 
end this war between the States, that is paralyzing all 
our industries. In fact, I had to cease business opera- 
tions altogether myself. I am largely a cotton manu- 
facturer in a New England State, and I think am suc- 
cessfully interested with other young men in the de- 
veloping of our oil-wells, but this devastating war ren- 
ders all our efforts at peaceful pursuits powerless. ' ' 

*' Might I enquire Mr. Chapman, when may your 
duties call you this way again?" interjected Mrs. 
Pakenham. 

* ' I could not calculate when, ' ' answered Mr. Chap- 
man readily, *^but if I am permitted the privilege, I 
would gladly let you know by letter some time previ- 
ous." 

**0 damn it man," replied Pakenham HalPs pro 
prietor bluffly, **you are heartily welcome to the privi- 
lege. In fact, write often, and when you come, let 
it be in summer when you can enjoy the splendid scen- 
ery of our neighbourhood. ' ' 

The American could not longer delay, as he had a 
'distance of perhaps half a score of miles to drive over, 
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yet, it may be believed, it was with some reluctance he 
took his departure after warmly thanking his host and 
hostess, and Miss Pakenham in particular for the 
pleasure of his visit 



CHAPTER IX 



THE BENEFIT 



Such a man as Tom Hartnett, coming from his 
enforced imprisonment in the haunts of the birds of the 
air, should not be wondered at if his intellectual quali- 
ties were in a large measure aroused to radical heat. 
He had long studied generally the wrongs Ireland la- 
boured under, but always like a judicious reformer, 
thought it best to grapple only with a difficulty that 
could be remedied, so with that temperament upper- 
most in his mind when he returned home, and ex- 
changed his wet clothes for drier ones, he sat down 
and penned the following: 

** There will be a party held at Thomas Hartnett 's 
house on next Saturday night, for the benefit of the 
evicted family of David McMahon, late of Gourbawn, 
at which your attendance is kindly solicited. Contrib- 
utions are optional. *' 

Such was the inauguration of the benefit which Tom 
proposed to his fellow drain-diggers among the bushes 
earlier in the day; and, in truth, as fast as Sullivan 
the runner — ^Tom's nephew — could deliver the tickets, 
they found ready acceptance among the rural commu- 
nity for miles around Gourbawn. 
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It must be remembered though, that independent 
of the sympathy evinced, the young people of both 
sexes were always very eager for such gatherings, as 
they gave them opportunities for indulging in those 
flirtations so agreeable to them. 

Saturday night came and with it a large number 
of persons at the appointed rendezvous, which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. Fortunately, the 
dwelling Tom Hartnett with his family resided in was 
large (being the former residence of his present em- 
ployer, who then lived in a more pretentious one); 
and, was very well adapted for the present purpose. 

The interior of the spacious kitchen was heavily 
hung with laurel festoons, particularly around the 
doors and windows, the designs being of a rustic or- 
der. A large iron hoop ornamented with laurel also 
hung suspended with wire from a central rafter, an- 
swering splendidly for fixing a large number of can- 
dles to, forming for the occasion a gigantic and novel 
candelabrum. 

Everything showed preparation on a large and 
grand scale, so that nothing should be found wanting 
by the architect who designed the various features, to 
make the benefit for Davey McMahon's evicted family 
a success. And, well the appearance of the many act- 
ors on the scene told, that their dearest anticipations 
would be fully realized before morning. 

Anticipation would be a poor word to express the 
sentiments of that gathering of Irish boys and girls, 
as they stepped across Tom Hartnett 's threshold that 
night, that there could be any doubt of its pleasurable 
result. 
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The music was supplied by a iSute player, named 
Michael Gogarty, whose cognomen ** windy Mickey," 
made him very popular among his patrons. 

Mickey *s musical bent was in the direction of quick, 
lively tunes, and whether it was from a nervous ten- 
dency or a desire to beat the time of every bar of 
music with his right foot, he was always, when playing, 
very anxious to keep intruders away from that pedal 
extremity. In fact, he was known to cease playing 
when by design or accident it was interfered with. 

Everything being in order, Tom Hartnett, who was 
master of ceremonies, gave the command to Mickey to 
**blow up" (a humorous expression which would not 
be understood by a New York orchestra), and imme- 
diately the well stocked air-chambers of Mickey's 
bosom told no ordinary flute player *s energies were at 
work. At once the floor was occupied by a well-regu- 
lated number of boys eager to dance, who in turn with 
a curtesy that could not be excelled in a Parisian draw- 
ing-room, selected partners from among the blushing 
females near by. Then the dreamy motion commenced 
and was kept up with heat and animation, until the 
mazourkas or quadrilles were completed, only to be 
followed by either an Irish jig or reel, to be followed 
also by the pleasant tete-a-tetes which might develop 
before morning into warm courtship. 

Many an approving cheer was given for each suc- 
cessful performer of the difficult feat of good dancing 
of which there was no lack, nor was ** Windy Mickey" 
forgotten in the excitement, for each burst of applause 
was accompanied by a ** Bravo Mickey. Eise it," which 
usually stimulated the flute-player's right foot to a 
louder tap, tap. 
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Thus the time was spent until dancing began to 
pall on the benefit party, and all were seated, not, it 
must be said, in their original order, but mingled in 
most social and pleasing (Usorder, the girls seated on 
the boys' knees or vice versa, with the girls full of 
smiles and blushes, and the boys full of wit and 
humour. 

At this important juncture, a large tray was borne 
around among the female portion of the party, con- 
taining tea in cups, while another tray followed laden 
with delicate cuts of bread slightly buttered. Another 
such conveyance was immediately borne among the 
male portion, not, indeed, with cups of fragrant tea 
nor delicate cuts of bread slightly buttered, but tum- 
blers full of hot steaming punch made extra strong, 
which found ready acceptance where offered. 

With the order of the day or rather the order of 
the night being such, what more suggestive subject 
could crown their happiness than a song. Many in the 
benefit-party could sing, in fact every one could sing 
after imbibing so plentifully of the tea and punch or 
hot whiskey as some would call it, but only one could 
be selected and by unanimous choice young Sullivan, 
**the runner," was requested to perform the duty. 

Of course the boy was bashful. He pleaded he had 
a cold, and to that plea a wag replied, * * Take another 
tumbler. Patsy. Two of 'em cures a could." Fur- 
ther excuses were met by like pleasantries, until an 
encouraging word was uttered by his Uncle Tom, 
then the boy consented. His song, which may be en- 
titled, **The Land of My Fathers May Know Me no 
More," ran as follows: 
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Dear land of my birth, in the fulness of sorrow 

I bend to the fortune that bids me away 
From thy bosom of green by the sunrise tomorrow, 

From the warm-hearted friends who would wish 
me to stay. 
Dear land, it is hard when each moment is breaking 

Full high with the hopes thou hast yearned for 
asthore. 
But Destiny^s voice through my sadness is speaHng, 

►The land of my fathers may know me no more. 

Dear land, the best years of my life I have given 

To help thy redemption from foreign control; 
And the toil was as sweet as the labours of Heaven, 

For blessings went up with each flight of the soul. 
Ev^n now as I bend to the fate that pursues me, 

I vow to forget thee not weary and sore. 
The love of a child I shall never refuse thee 

Though sweet land of my fathers thou^lt know me 
no more. 

Midst the wreckage of home, oh, what heart is not 
shaken. 

As the tears trickle down the sad features and fond 
Of one^s woe-stricken wife, to all pleasures forsaken. 

As her Uttle ones dance for the glories beyond. 
Thus lonely we stand midst the ruin together, 

To-night we can weep where the wild waters roar, 
The home that was ours will be held by another, 

And the land of our fathers may know us no more. 

Fare-thee-well, lovely land, far away I must mourn 
The mystery that severs our fortunes apart, 

The sigh will arise and the soul will return 
To the seat of affection — ^the home of the heart. 

For ever farewell, now the pale moon is dying, 
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TEe sun's Keams are spreading along iXy^ loyed 
shore ; 
And warm-hearted friends in their sorrow are sigh- 
ing, 

The land of their fathers may know them no more. 

The unbounded exhibition of feeling which fol- 
lowed the rendering of this appropriate song was 
indescribable; besides it was sung in such a rich tenor 
key, that it may be reasonably questioned whether it 
was the appropriateness of the song, or the vocal 
ability of the young singer had the most effect on the 
listeners. One fact however was most apparent, it 
put a perfect quietus on any aspiring contender for 
the palm of **best singer ;*' and the ** hoarseness'' and 
the ** colds'^ that were the answers to the requests 
for others to sing, were most numerous. 

It seems there is an ingrained instinctiveness or 
power of judgment in some minds, to know when the 
best qualities of human nature are on the ebb; and, 
better still, to know how to organize human feelings 
and guide them on successfully to a climax or objective 
point. 

Such being so, it must be admitted, it did not re- 
iquire much special adroitness on the part of Tom 
Hartnett, to bring this sympathetic party up to its 
present happy state, yet, none but a master-mind could 
perform the duties that were his on the occasion ; and, 
as he appeared at this important juncture with a large 
plate in his right hand, one could see he was radiant 
with joyful expectancy. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,'' he broke forth, **I ex- 
pect ye all know the object that brought us all here 
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tonight." Here many voices interrupted with "Yes 
we do, Tom/' **Well, boys and girls, I know ye do, 
and I know that this company would give its heart's 
blood tonight to Davey McMahon's wife and children, 
if it would do them any good. ' ' This strong assertion 
brought forth cheers and cries of ** Bravo, Tom,'' 
** Bravo pope." When silence was again restored, 
Tom continued, **As it is, we are only called to con- 
tribute a trifle to help them over the winter's wants," 
^at the same time the speaker deposited a substantial 
silver coin on the plate himself and then commenced 
his journey around the standing and seated multitude, 
calling out at the same time, the amount contributed 
by each donor. 

The object of calling out the names and amount 
contributed, was not for the purpose of avoiding any 
clerical errors in auditing the proceeds afterwards, as 
one might think at first sight, but to stimulate the 
spirit of the givers to active competition. The con- 
sequence of this Master-touch was that the plate had 
to be often unloaded and replaced in Tom's hand, a 
feat which was actively accomplished by his nephew. 

It is noteworthy to relate that during this process 
both plaudits and prayers punctuated the announce- 
ment of each increase in the offering, until it became 
known that big Ned McCarthy's daughter was the 
heaviest contributor by a large margin. At that mo- 
ment, were a stranger present, he would think bedlam 
was loose with cheers for "big Ned," and good wishes 
for his daughter Minnie 's early marriage. 
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CHAPTER X 



AN ABTIFICIAL ACCIDENT 



Thb principal object of the benefit party being 
attained; evidently much to the satisfaction of its pro- 
moter, the remaining features of the programme were 
to be worked out by the staying powers of the as- 
semblage both in dancing and singing, the latter di- 
version being occasionally indulged in with more or 
less vocal ability. The revivifying trays meanwhile 
journeyed fast hither and thither, laden with such good 
things as before mentioned, spreading pleasantries 
and good nature all around. 

Nor was the flute-player forgotten on these peram- 
bulations. Fortunately for himself as he thought, he 
was yet an unmarried man, and as such was deemed 
a kind of prize for some fair enchantress to ensnare, 
consequently, perforce he had sometimes to share their 
tea and other good things with the near-by girls — a 
favour he was never so ungallant as to refuse, for of 
all his virtues Windy Mickey was very strong on chiv- 
alry. 

On one occasion worthy of mention while a; very 
long song was being sung, the flute-player was invited 
into an adjoining room where he was hailed with wel- 
come by two rosy-cheeked girls, seated at each side of 
a table. 

** Mickey," said one of the twain, '* wouldn't you 
like a cup of good strong tayf 
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challenge to Professor O'Hagan, who replied, **Yerra 
Tom, if you mane me, I did not come here to dance 
agin any wan for money, but I'll dance for honour an' 
to plaize the boys an girls. ' ' 

These two remarks denoted to their friends that 
an unfriendly feeling was developing between those 
eminent men, and that its climax might be one which 
would call for their assistance either of two ways. 
Peace or War. 

O'Herlihy, seeing himself fairly well supportecj 
by his allies, again contended, **See here Terry, you 
can earn money now as well as honour, an' 'tis money 
in your pocket if you can bate the Clare boy, (mean- 
ing himself). Of coorse you'd think more of my chal- 
lenge if I was a descendant of wan of the ould north- 
ern chieftains, or kings, but no, I'm only an honesht 
fair dancer from Fanny 'Day's cross in County 
Clare, an' doesn't care that much for any man," and 
'Herlihy snapped his fingers derisively, as he said so. 

During this tirade of inuendos, O'Hagan stood 
viewing his opponent across the table with a defiant 
eye, and who was always well known to resent any 
slighting remark relative to his noteworthy prede- 
cessors at once retorted, **Yerra who do you mane to 
insult, Herlihy?" If Professor O'Hagan replied no 
further, and confined his words to the omission of the 
Celtic prefix to 'Herlihy 's name, it would be a 
sufficient derogation, but he continued, **or do you 
think there is no pride of race in me, who even in 
dancing is every way your superior!" 

\ At this juncture Tom Hartnett thought it well to 
interfere in this wordy and very probable physical 
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war, by saying, * ' I beg pardon Professors for interfer- 
ing, for I think two clever men like ye ought be an 
example for coolness to the boys and girls around ye, 
and between the two of ye, there should be no hard 
feeling. Tis a pity to see two great men like ye 
to forget themselves in such a place as this, and be- 
have as if they knew nothing. Now Professors, keep 
cool and Mickey Gogarty will give us the * Blackbird' 
again for the credit of the County Clare.** 

This well-timed and impromptu speech on the part 
of Tom, **the pope'* had the desired effect. Even 
the crest-fallen flute-player felt electrified by the 
peace which it produced ; and, as he poured out again 
from his magic instrument the entrancing notes of 
that rich Irish tune, accompanied by the time-beating 
tap tap of his right foot, it was evident he had recov- 
ered from his unfortunate clash with the charming 
conspirators of an hour previous. 

With the sound of the first bar of the melodious 
air, O'Herlihy jumped on the table. There was de- 
fiance in every line of his clean-cut features, and as 
he moved around, slowly at first, one could see with 
what entire command he too controlled his move- 
ments even when animation and the intricacy of good 
dancing demanded action. 

The music, the dancing, and the consequent excite- 
ment seemed to render the scene a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten one by the beholder, but, like all the affairs of hu- 
manity, sometimes occurs to let man see how little he 
can control them. This fact was proved when some 
unlucky foot was placed on that of the flute-player's, 
which caused a cessation of the music, and the utter 
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demoralization of the dancer. With a bonnd and a 
burst of profanity, Mickey Gogarty rose to his feet 
and dealt such a blow of his flute on the head of the 
unfortunate interrupter, that the magical instrument 
was shattered to pieces, which told heavily on the 
spirits of the excited multitude. 



CHAPTER XI 

TWO LETTEBS FBOM AMEBIOA 

How slowly time rolls on when every tick of the 
clock, every beat of one's heart, every return of the 
day is calculated. Whether one is immured between 
prison walls or living amidst luxury in a palace, if the 
mind is concentrated on some expectant thought, time 
indeed rolls on its cycles with leaden wheels. 

For young Mrs. McMahon, the days and nights 
rolled thus for about three weeks, each week but in- 
tensifying her anxiety to hear from her husband. Her 
mental calculations which were so alert in figuring how 
best to save him from the consequences of any rash 
action, were evidently astray, for he being 3,000 miles 
away and face to face with new diflSculties and dan- 
gers, made to her mind the new situation as intoler- 
able as the old. 

Another cause for anxiety to herself and those in- 
terested in her, was, that evidently her health was de- 
clining. The hectic blush on her pallid cheeks that 
occasionally came and went, could tell an observer 
that a hidden foe was surely sapping away her vital- 
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ity, so that the variety of those awful combinations it 
was thought, might well break down a sturdier con- 
stitution than hers, which was never rugged. 

It was scarcely otherwise with young Kathleen, as 
she trudged daily for the previous week to the Post 
Office at Bally temple, for any ** commands for Mrs. 
David McMahon of Gourbawn/' Sadly would she re- 
turn empty-handed, but with words of hope for her 
mother, and a promise that ** she'd try again next 
day and next day until the postman should bring a 
letter from her father/' 

There is a limit to disappointment as well as to 
human endurance, and for Kathleen McMahon at last 
her endurance was compensated by the arrival of the 
welcome missive. With the fleetness of all her powers 
she rushed homewards, and for a moment as Mrs. 
McMahon surveyed the unopened envelope the horror 
of the past was forgotten. The moment of oblivion 
was only to be brief, for the contents of the letter 
though brief, too, was full of weighty foreboding and 
ran as follows : 

New York, 

Dec. 25th, 1862. 

My dear Wife and Children, loving Mother and 
Brother: 

I now sit down and take my pen in hand to write 
to ye, hoping this letter will find ye well as it leaves 
me at present, thanks be to God for his mercies to 
us all. Ye will all be glad to know I arrived here 
safely, but was very sea-sick for a few days, as was 
nearly every one on board the ship. Of course, I was 
lonesome, and more so when I used think of your 
delicate health, dear Ellen, and the shrieks of my 
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poor little children, when the battering-ram broke 
down my door. I am sorry to have to tell you all my 
friends here whose addresses I had are gone to the 
war, even our neighbour Maurice Donoughue from 
the bog road, is gone with the 69th, an Irish regi- 
ment, but I hope in God I will get something to do, 
besides going too, for I am willing to work so that I 
would be able to send ye some help. 

With best love to ye all, I remain your loving 
husband, 

David McMahon. 

P. S. — ^I will write again in a few days. Excuse 
this short note. 



It was a pleasure at least to the recipients of that 
letter, to know that its writer had arrived safely in 
New York and was in good health, but, as they had 
not the slightest conception of what a large city is like 
when labour is stagnant, they could know practically 
nothing of the difficulties surrounding one who had 
only labour to sell. They hoped on though for a more 
encouraging letter soon. 

Two weeks of this painful stress had been lived 
through when Kathleen's persistence was rewarded 
by another letter from her father. The envelope that 
enclosed it looked quite unlike the previous one, and 
to the calculation of the child was surely of more im- 
portance. 

It proved to be so, for on being opened by the 
nervous hands of her mother it was found to be dated 
from Fortress Monroe, Virginia, United States of 
^America, and ran as follows : 
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My dear Wife and Children, dear Mother and 
Brother: 

I know ye will be surprised when ye see where I 
am writing this letter from, and I know ye will be 
wondering how I came to be here. Now let me tell 
ye. I could find not a stroke of work in New York, 
as every place of employment was closed. In my 
walking about near Castle Garden, I met a man who 
said he knew me in Ballytemple, and he seemed to 
take a great interest in me. After conversing a little 
he invited me into a saloon to have a drink, where, 
after I taking a glass of beer I fell asleep, and when 
I woke I found myself surrounded by soldiers, to 
whom my new acquaintance told I enlisted. Of course 
I was powerless, but was informed if I protested to 
the British Consul he could save me. I would not, 
even if it saved me, have any of the help of the Power 
that stood behind Pakenham's back the day he evicted 
me, so I decided on going quietly with the soldiers, 
who took me with many others to Governor's Island, 
and from there a whole ship-load of us have been sent 
here, where we are drilled every day, and every day 
whole batches are sent to the war, which is mostly 
in this State. 

My dear ones, there is one consolation in the whole 
misfortune. The American Government is giving a 
large bounty to any man who enlists, which, of course, 
I will get, and will be sent on to ye as soon as my 
name is reached by the Paymaster of the War De- 
partment. 

Now, my dear wife, don't you be fretting about 
me. Every one here expects the war will be over 
soon; and with you having so much money, yourself 
and the children can come out here to me, where I 
trust in God we will all be happy yet. Remember me 
to the neighbours, especially Tom Hartnett, and believe 
me, Your loving husband, son and brother, 

David McMahon. 
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Ellen McMahon, after reading her husband's let- 
ter, stood silent for a while as if musing, but the tell- 
tale blush on her cheeks fast came and went. Soon 
she trembled, and would have fallen, had not her 
brother-in-law timely caught her and assisted her to 
a seat. It was only a slight weakness from which she 
soon revived, but as she did so she emotionally ex- 
claimed, **My lost husband, my lost husband," and 
so repeated the words over and over that hysteria 
nearly supervened. **Pat, help me to bed," at length 
the mentally and physically suffering woman ex- 
claimed, and Pat McMahon and his old grey-haired 
sebbing mother assisted their exhausted relative to her 
bed in a remote corner of the cabin, while her aston- 
ished and crying children shrieked, ** Mamma, don't 
die, mamma, don't die." 

Kathleen, who was fast developing a leaning 
towards a little woman's sagacity and nerve, on being 
instructed by her Uncle to run across the fields to Bal- 
lytemple for the Priest and Doctor, at once rushed 
away and in a short space of time returned, followed 
by Father O'Mahony and Doctor O'Leary. 

It was indeed a visit that caused the deepest pain 
to those Healers of the ills of soul and body, for their 
present patient and her cruelly altered circumstances 
were the principal topics of conversation among all 
classes of the community for miles around Bally- 
temple. 

Doctor O'Leary, from his long experience, diag- 
nosed at once that **Mrs. McMahon being naturally 
delicate, and the cause of her present prostratioiH 
coming from a sudden shock, there not being sufficient 
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recuperative power in her nervous system to restore 
the normal balance of the heart's action^ he feared a 
fatal result/* 

This opinion of the medical man was judiciously 
communicated to Father O'Mahony, his principal ob- 
ject in doing so was, that it might be conveyed to the 
sobbing watchers by the weak woman's bedside by 
that vehicle of spiritual relief which above all else can 
reach the Irish peasant's heart, and bend it to the 
acquiescence of * * Thy Will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. ' ' 

In touching the delicate and aflfecting subject, 
Father 'Mahony observed in passing * * Pat wouldn 't 
you have your sister-in-law be taken to the hospital 
where she would get the care and nourishment she re- 
quires now — two requisites sick people want most, 
and" continued he, **I will send her there in my car- 
riage." 

**Your reverence," promptly answered Pat, *4f I 
am the one to answer that, I would say no, for I was 
foolish enough in the bad times to send my poor wife 
and child there whin they were sick, and the result 
was they were soon handed out to me at the dead- 
house door." 

** That's no reason Pat, why you wouldn't allow 
your sister-in-law now to go there. Perhaps your 
wife and child could not be cured," and Father 'Ma- 
hony, in his remonstrance, did so in the most feeling 
manner. 

**AhI Father, I believe if I kept them at home 
they'd be alive today, an' I'd not be the poor man that 
I am, and if you would like Father, I could tell your- 
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self an ^ the doctor some more of the reasons I hate the 
workhouse hospital, but I should go back a long way 
in my memory, for I was a young man then an' had 
heart an' courage what I haven't today." 

'*Yes Pat, I would like to hear you," responded 
Doctor O'Leary, who was always eager to hear as 
much as possible, of the history of his country from 
the lips of a living participator, adding, **I am sure 
Father O'Mahony is just as anxious." 



CHAPTER XII 



THE famine's AFTEBMATH 



There would be a seeming impropriety in the ac- 
tion of these good men, if they at once acquiesced with 
Pat McMahon's suggestion. Consequently, Doctor 
O'Leary tip-toed across the earthen floor of the cabin 
to the bed on which his patient lay, and barkening 
noiselessly to her breathing, assumed she was in a 
natural sleep. 

This report and the otherwise gratifying assur- 
ance of the doctor, that he was just certain * * the climax 
was passed" made such a hopeful impression on Bally- 
temple's Parish Priest's mind, that the gravity of the 
situation was soon forgotten. With a feeling free 
from any suspicion of fatality, he drew his chair a 
little closer to the three-legged stool on which Pat 
McMahon sat, and interposed with the request, that 
* * this review of the past would take in his own personal 
experiences as an agricultural labourer, for the Priest 
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feelingly added, *4t's a wonder how they survived the 
rigours of the famine at all." 

Doctor 'Leary, who also drew closer, was equally 
as emphatic, and Pat McMahon being thus pressed, 
had not the incivility to refuse; and, never since the 
gloomy period he was requested to tell of, had Pat for 
listeners to his melancholy story a more attentive 
audience. 

''Well Father and Doctor O'Leary," said Pat, with 
a noticable huskiness in his voice, ''what I am going 
to relate ye know very little of, only what ye read 
about in the papers. Of course ye have read all about 
the Famine, an' what happened me then, happened to 
thousands besides. Ye might have heard from any of 
my neighbours, that I was not always a poor labouring 
man. My father — God rest his sowl — ^held this house 
an' fourteen acres of land, which was better then than 
'tis now, an' so was the house. Where we are sitting 
now was once our kitchen, but we had a room down 
there an one down there," and Pat McMahon, as he 
said so, pointed his hand towards either end of the 
old kitchen. 

"In '45 I got this place from my father whin I 
married, and it was that very year the potatoes first 
blackened. Of course, ye have heard how many a 
comfortable farmer was forced to give up his place 
then, an' some were not forced at all, for they left 
them altogether, because they could not pay the taxes 
on them, not to speak of the rint at all; and at that 
time, poor men, women and children were dying of 
hunger, all because there was no employment, and 
none able to pay. The worst of it all was the land- 
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lords demanded the same old rint without any abate- 
ment, except here an' there; and of course, if that rint 
wasn 't paid, the poor tinant was put out and into the 
poor-house he should go, or else to emigrate. 

**Now Father,'' said Pat appealingly. **what else 
could there be in Ireland but starvation, when every- 
thing else that was produced on the farm wint to pay 
the rint, an the poor rates, except the potatoes, and 
when they blackened, how on earth could people live? 
No, Father, the people didn 't live, they died, they per- 
ished by the ditches, thej perished by the roadside, 
even they perished by the thousand on the emi- 
grant ships that took them away from a land 
which if properly governed there need be no fam- 
ine. ' ' 

Pat McMahon evidently could be easily excited over 
his recollection of events of nearly a decade of years 
previous, but the restraining influence of his audience 
and his surroundings otherwise, forbade any undue 
outburst of feeling. Consequently, by a great effort 
he calmly said, **I could not hold out either against 
such a state of things. I was evicted by Pakenham, but 
was left the house an ' a quarter of an acre of land, the 
rest of course was taken by my cousin, Nick Connerty 
— Si brother of Tom's, over near Davey's place in 
Gourbawn. 

**The times got very bad entirely in '47, even I 
could not hold the quarter of an acre then, and get 
outdoor relief, and to make matters worse, my poor 
wife, the Lord have mercy on her soul," and as Pat 
McMahon breathed the short ejaculation, he devoutly 
made the sign of the Cross on his forehead, while his 
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hearers as devoutly responded ^'Amen.'* **Slie got 
sick, and of course, I was told the only place for her 
to go to was the hospital, an' that they'd take in the; 
child there too with her. We had only the one, and 
she was jesht like her mother. Ah ! Father O'Mahony, 
that was the wretched day for me whin I consinted, 
for, whin they were gone from me, I felt myself all 
alone in the world. 

'*To picthur to ye my feelings then I couldn't now, 
I felt so lonesome, especially whin I'd try to cook the 
Indian meal we used to get in relief for work done 
on the public roads, so I wint into the workhouse too 
that I could be near thim." 

At this juncture, Doctor O'Leary, as he turned 
towards where Father 'Mahony sat, remarked, * * This 
is indeed a life-like pourtrayal of the graduation evolv- 
ing the pauper,— evict the farmer and you make him 
the agricultural labourer, before whom there is no 
barrier on the road to the poorhouse, in time of the 
slightest depression of employment. To my mind, 
Father, the ruin which these causes have produced, 
is the result of artifice more than nature." 

**I quite agree with you Doctor," frankly admitted 
Ballytemple 's Parish Priest, **and none knows these 
facts better than those who heard the last words of the 
victims of the pitiless laws that designed their 
result. But, as sure as God is above, a time will come 
when the position of the agricultural labourer and 
farmer must be reversed. Go on again Pat please. 
Your story is Irish history." ' 

** Where was that I stopped, Father?" enquired he, 
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as he seemed to forget the contmnoBS trend of his ex- 
I)erieiices. 

**You were telling ns how you went into the poor- 
house, Pat, so that you could be near your sick wife," 
replied the Priest, with a shade of sympathy in the 
tone of his reminder. 

**0h, yes, Father. Sure I oughtn^t forget it,*' ejac- 
ulated the broken-down story teller, who continued, **I 
wint into the * house' and gave up my quarter acre 
of ground to Nick Connerty — ^my cousin — as he prom- 
ised me he'd give it back whin I'd come out, but sure 
he never did. Oh God ! What I saw inside there I can 
never forget. I saw every ward in the House full of 
the hunger-stricken people, whose very breath should 
be contagious, an' sure enough it was, for the fever 
broke out there, and swept them away by the hundreds, 
and could not be buried fast enough. They died so 
quick in the hospital that some were buried without 
shroud or coffin. At last, I got so sick of what I saw, 
that I came out, even if I died outside; an' I was soon 
followed by my poor wife and child through the dead- 
house door of the hospital, all in one coffin. 

* ' My brother Davey, God be with him tonight wher- 
ever he is, and myself, and a few of the neighbours, 
buried thim over in Ballytemple churchyard, and 'tis 
many's the curse God forgive me I gave the poor- 
house hospital since, and Father, here I am tonight, 
a poor labouring man, without anything between me 
and that same workhouse again only my day's work." 

Father O'Mahony did not immediately reply, so 
seemingly absorbed was he in the thoughts which Pat 
McMahon's experiences inspired, and when he did, it 
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was with a kind of shudder, as he said, **Toiir story 
Pat is indeed a sad and a painful one, and worse still, 
'tis the story of Ireland through the Famine years. 
That there is nothing to prevent a recurrence of such 
scenes only the hand of God, is sufficient to give rise 
to serious thoughts in men's minds which might be un- 
pleasant to the Powers that govern us.'* 

**Yes, Father,'' warmly observed the Doctor, **the 
present situation, as long as it is so, will be a fruitful 
source of peril to the peace of Ireland. It was a sin- 
gular fact that famine should come on a land where 
com, cattle, and all cereals were so abundant, but they 
had to be sold to pay the landlords their rackrents, 
who cared nothing whether the people lived or died on 
the one product of the land that failed — the potato. 

**This situation Father is the artificial result of 
the dual ownership of the land, without one friendly 
tie between the partners ; and, while that dual owner- 
ship lasts. Famine and its scenes of horror can be 
created to order." 

** That's true for you Doctor, and every fanper in 
the country knows it too, and signs on" — a colloquial 
expression — ^**we never heard of a landlord dying of 
hunger.'* 

This new feature which Pat McMahon gave to the 
grim subject, made his listeners smile at its oddness, 
and in the distraction it was observed that the children 
were lying around on the earthen floor fast asleep, 
while their mother still seemed wrapped in fitful slum- 
ber which Doctor O'Leary many times took note of, 
during the discourse just narrated. 

Some brief instructions in sympathetic and feeling 
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language being given to Pat, the two physicians of 
sonl and body took their departore and wended their 
way across, the fields towards Ballytemple, conversing 
meanwhile. 

Jnst as they were emerging to the highway by way 
of a stile, Doctor CLeary said in reply to Father 
O^Mahony's blunt question, **No Father, poor Mrs. 
McMahon will not be long your penitent. You can go 
tomorrow morning early to complete all your earthly 
ministrations. After that, I will not vouch for her 
life '' 

**My God doctor is it so? Well, well,*' sobbed the 
Priest, **I do not know whom most to pity, the or- 
phans, the poor woman will leave after her, or her 
brother-in-law in his miserable surroundings. ' ' 

**Ah, Father,'* replied the Doctor, with anima- 
tion, **Pat McMahon 's lot is no exception to the lot 
of labouring men in general. The rate-paying com- 
munity pays on their bill of rates without ever touch- 
ing the fringe of the poverty they hope to check. 
The likes of Pat McMahon should not be allowed to 
slide into the abyss of the poorhouse, and that could 
be prevented, by some public body like the Poor-law 
Guardians getting the power to acquire ground on 
which to build decent homes for them, with a garden 
attached. These sanitary homes would give new life 
and spirit to these men ; and, besides eventually bring- 
ing about a reduction of the rates, would enable their 
occupants to come forth vigorous men and vigorous 
women to make sale of a good commodity, their labour. 
I have given this question some thought Father, for 
I have been far and wide over the world, and have 
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seen tHe poor drifting more and more into poverty 
without any check to their downward course; and, I 
thought if I ever returned to my native land, I would 
try to impress these ideas of mine on my country- 
men. * * 

** God's blessing on your efforts Doctor, if you try. 
You will surely succeed, for it is clear to any one 
who'd consider the question that these poor men are 
unable to give good labour coming out of unhealthful 
homes,'* and as Father O'Mahony so felicitously ex- 
pressed himself, both he and the Doctor had reached 
the porch of the priest's residence. There was then 
a warmhearted good night," bidden as the latter en- 
tered, and **good night" seemed to echq from the 
bending, darkening heavens above them. 



CHAPTEE Xni 



A CONVBBSATION 



**GooD morning, Tom," was the kindly salutation 
Tom Hartnett received from his neighbour Mrs. 
Moore, as they accidentally met on their homeward 
journey from Pat McMahon 's abode, where they, with 
many more of the country-folk spent the night pre- 
vious. 

*'Good morning kindly, Mrs. Moore," replied Tom, 
in a voice somewhat husky. 

'*I suppose, like myself, you are tired and 
sleepy ? ' ' 

*'No, indeed I am not ma'am, but I am more sorry 
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than anything else, for the poor woman we were 
waking. ' ' 

** Yerra, Tom, wasn't it short she held afther all the 
visits of the Priest and Docthor?" 

** Death is no respecter of i)ersons Mrs. Moore. 
When that visitor calls he mnst be obeyed; and, poor 
Mrs. McMahon had to obey and leave her yonng 
family. ' ' 

**0 glory be to God, Tom,*^ again observed Mrs. 
Moore, **if it wasn't the awfnl sthroke of bad Inck that 
kem across Davey McMahon and his family. Himself 
away this blessed an holy momin in the American 
Army, an his broken-hearted wife dead in his brother's 
cabin. What is the world comin to at all, at allt" 

**Tme for you Mrs. Moore. It is a terrible ending 
for harmless people, but that is not all. Didn't yon 
hear about the letter!" 

** Terra no, Tom. What letter?" 

**The registered letter that is at the Post Office in 
Ballytemple. It is to Mrs. David McMahon and from 
the American War Department. The i)ost-master 
says he is sure it contains money, but he cannot give 
it as Mrs. McMahon is dead and cannot sign the re- 
ceipt. ' ' 

**Yerra, for God's sake Tom, are yon tellin' me 
the truth? Oh, Glory be to God, an' isn't it the wondher 
I never heard a word about that all night at the wake? 
Well, well, an ' if it isn 't the quare world afther all to 
have that poor woman die just as plinty was comin' in 
the door to her." 

**You may say plenty Mrs. Moore," observed Tom, 
who was then mentally reducing American dollars to 
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British currency. ** There is about 114 pounds in that 
letter that now must be returned to the American War 
Department again, and 'tis God knows where Davey 
will be found, dead or alive. ' ' 

*'Yerra, mustn't he be the quaresht post-master 
in the world entirely, 'tirely, that wouldn't give the 
poor orphans what belongs to their mother. Sup- 
posin' she's dead itself." 

''That would not do for the post-master, Mrs. 
Moore. He must have the signature of the living per- 
son before he gives up the letter, otherwise he must 
return it marked 'not found'." 

This brief explanation did not meet with Mrs. 
Moore's approval, for she replied as vehemently as 
before, *'Begor that is the quaresht law I ever saw, to 
say a letther comes to me an' I'm dead, an' my childer 
can't get it without I signin a resate for it. Yerra 
couldn't they sign for it?" 

"No, Mrs. Moore; they could not. It would be 
illegal, ' ' and Tom ' ' the pope ' ' should smile at the very 
poor knowledge his fellow-sympathizer had of a post- 
master's duties. 

With Mrs. Moore's nervous temperament being 
somewhat calmed, a change in her conversation was 
the result, which led to some of the incidents of the 
wake, one of which, she said, attracted most attention. 
It was the behaviour of young Tom Connerty towards 
Kathleen McMahon. 

''Oh," she exclaimed, with indignation; "if I had 
any claim to do it, I'd put that young scapegrace 
out. To see the fella' follyin' the poor cryin' child 
about the house and callin' her cousin it made my blood 
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nearly bile, an that every wan knows his father had 
grabbed Kathleen's home in (Jonrbawn.*' 

Truly, Mrs. Moore, as she expressed herself thus, 
looked the picture of indignation, and as she shook her 
finger when she said, "that fella' will go bad,'' she 
appeared a veritable seer with the grey of the morning 
intensifying the pallor of her then stem features. 

"It would be right, Mrs: Moore, to put him out but 
Pat did not like to make a scene by doing it, and as for 
Kathleen, she'll be well taken care of, believe me." 

"Yerra how, Tomt" and all Mrs. Moore's dramatic 
attitudes vanished as Tom Hartnett informed her, that 
Kathleen was to be taken into Father O'Mahony's 
house to live, and that Johnny was going with Doctor 
CLeary. 

"Oh! wisha Glory be to God today, an Tom Hart- 
nett are you tellin' me the truth!" 

"Indeed I am; every word of it, Mrs. Moore." 

"An' what in the world will become of the rest of 
the craythurs with poor Pat an' the ould woman?" and 
Mrs. Moore exhibited all the news-acquiring tendencies 
of her sex as she enquired thus. 

"It wiU be hard, I admit," repUed Tom, "the 
pope," philosophically, "but I know every labouring 
man in Gourbawn is wilUng to help him. Already we 
have arranged to go next Sunday morning, to pre- 
pare some ground for potatoes. Big Ned has given us 
the land. Besides anything else we can do, be sure 
the orphaned children of Davey McMahon will not be 
hungry." 

To the casual observer, it would seem from these 
calculations, that an aggregation of nothing can arith- 
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metically produce something; or, that by adding the 
superfluous nothingness of one labouring man's wealth 
to that of another, the product would relieve Pat Mc- 
Mahon's burden. 

But such were not gallant Tom, **the pope's*' cal- 
culations. Full well he knew the vast depth of the 
human feeling that animated his hardy associates in 
toil, and well he knew, when Pity's finger touched 
those feelings, the hidden streams of reserved energy 
would burst forth and produce an abundance for the 
necessities of want. 

Filled with such hopeful calculations, Tom Hart- 
nett stood that morning on the roadway where his 
homeward route and that of Mrs. Moore's diverged, 
a veritable Moses, striking the rock of sacred history. 
At least he appeared as such to her mind, so that she 
declared, **Wisha, glory be to God, Tom Hartnett, an' 
I think He has a bed in Heaven for you, for 'tis God 
alone knows the pain of the cry of the orphan ; an ' any 
wan who helps Him to relieve that pain it will not 
be forgotten at the hour of his death. ' ' 

Just as Mrs. Moore had finished this characteris- 
tic euloguim, the lights and shades of approaching day 
were becoming evident in the eastern sky. Already 
the candle-lights were beginning to dwindle in the 
abodes of the rural population around Gourbawn, and 
from many a homestead the turf-fire smoke could be 
seen issuing from their strong stone chimneys, for the 
imperative call of Labour demands, especially in the 
early spring-time immediate attention. 

These facts were not lost on the attention of Tom's 
companion, who, on looking around, observed, **Yerra 
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Tom, God knows sure 'tis near day. You'll be lost 
for the want of a shleep. I suppose you'll be at the 
funeral f ' ' 

**You may be certain Mrs. Moore that I'll be 
there, and so will a lot of the labouring men and farm- 
er 's sons who are to carry the coflfin." 

**Yerra Tom, all the way!" 

**Yes, to be sure, all the way of the five miles be- 
tween Gourbawn and the burial ground." 

'*Well, Tom, I am almosht ashamed of myself to 
be keepin' you talldn' when you want to shleep an* 
resht yourself, ' ' and Mrs. Moore hurriedly bade him, 
**good moiTiing," adding in her native Irish tongue, 
a rich blessing on his endeavours. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE FLESH-BBOKER 



Except those two letters embodied in one of the 
preceding chapters of this story, there was no re- 
liable account of Davey McMahon's wandering since 
he parted from his unfortunate family the night after 
his eviction, up to the time of his wife's death. 

There were vague rumours that he got employ- 
ment from a very rich man, living in the suburbs of 
New York City, and that his duties were so light, and 
his prospects were so hopeful, it was calculated he'd 
soon be able to buy out Gourbawn altogether from 
Mr. Pakenham if he were selling it. 
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This report, and many more of a like fabulous na- 
ture, went the rounds of the credulous community of 
the neighbourhood, but from positive information ac- 
cording to his own letter, Davey McMahon was a very 
much disappointed man a few days after his entry 
into New York City by Castle Garden. 

Of course, he went to the various addresses of his 
personal friends, some of whom had removed and 
where to was not known. Others were gone to the 
war, and in many cases all the male adults of the fam- 
ily were there, so with such a state of affairs before 
him, one need not be surprised that Davey would be 
disappointed. In short he did not meet one he knew 
during the few days that passed since his arrival. 

Beginning to realize that he must shift for himself, 
he wandered down-town one day towards the Battery, 
which place he was informed was a regular market 
for country farmers to employ newly-arrived immi- 
grants. Judge of his surprise as he leisurely strolled 
about the Park, when he was accosted by a smart-look- 
ing and a glib-spoken young man with, ** Hallo, Davey.'* 
Davey McMahon looked bewildered, not recognizing 
the speaker. ** Don't remember me, heyf Well, I be 
gosh blamed if that is not funny. Davey McMahon, 
my old schoolmate does not know Jem Freehan, who 
made mud pies with him in Ballytemple when we were 
boys, ' ' and the man spoke with a rich Munster brogue, 
savoured here and there with American slang and 
accent. 

'*No,'' said Davey, as he struggled hard through 
his past to remember any one who might, through the 
years, develop into the apparently friendly speaker 
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who thus accosted him. '*I do not remember yon, 
yonng man. So you have the benefit of a better mem- 
ory than I have.*' 

With the brusqueness of the Celtic temperament, 
the stranger broke forth into a few reminders of their 
early boyhood, both in Gourbawn and Ballytemple, 
which in a measure, convinced him that the strange 
and voluble man who was seeking to renew old friend- 
ship, must be one of his young life's acquaintances; 
and with a feeling of regret apologized for his f orget- 
fulness. 

This apology, which was with equal brusqueness 
accepted, only led to closer familiarity during which 
the stranger, who said his name was Freehan, learned 
all the facts of Davey McMahon's later life and his 
consequent coming to America. 

With apparent genuineness the sympathy of Mr. 
James Freehan went out in response to the recital 
of the hapless Irishman's experiences, particularly so 
was this manifest, when with a peculiar vehemence of 
expression and gesture, the details of the battering- 
ram's fell work was recounted, coupled with the 
shrieks of the imprisoned children in the doomed 
abode, that the pent-up feelings of the Americanized 
Irishman found expression. 

**What were you and your neighbours then doing 
Davey f" was his first pointed question. 

** Don't you know, we in Ireland cannot resist any 
outrage. We can have no arms, and when vast num- 
bers of armed men are sent to overpower us, what 
can we dof " 

'* Davey McMahon, I'm ashamed of Irishmen like 
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you to submit to such outrages. Couldn't you do 
something yourself!'' 

*'I understand what you mean Mr. Freehan, I could 
and I would, but I had to promise my poor sick wife 
that I'd do nothing to make our position worse, and 
to make sure of that I had to come away to this coun- 
try to satisfy her. ' ' 

**My God," broke forth Mr. James Freehan, after 
this explanatory reply, ''what a pity a few men like 
me are not over there, but we will yet Davey, and in 
thousands, as soon as this war is over," and as the 
speaker said so he appeared very much excited. 

''Wisha, the hand of God be with ye on that day," 
was Davey 's simple and earnest response. 

While the foregoing conversation had wrapped 
these belligerent Irishmen in forgetfulness of their 
surroundings, they paid little attention to the cold win- 
try blast that blew up from New York harbour through 
Battery Park, until their very words were half chat- 
tered through their chilled organs of speech. 

Of course, Davey McMahon, greenhorn that he was 
(as all new arrivals are termed), knew no better than 
to endure the strain, but his companion, with a seem- 
ing knowledge of lower New York's haunts where the 
circulation of the blood could be readily adjusted, at 
once suggested the advisability of seeking such shel- 
ter. The idea was no sooner mooted than acted upon, 
and forth the two half -frozen acquaintances from near 
Ballytemple in Ireland, bent their steps towards an 
old rickety-looking saloon in Washington Street hard 
by, which was much patronized then by soldiers from 
Governor's Island. 
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Tht^ro among the genial frequenters of the bar- 
iHuun, tho vviiitor's biting blast was quickly forgotten 
l»y l)oth Oavoy McMahon and Mr. James Freehan, and 
not tmtil ejich had partaken of a strong hot-whiskey 
itlii nny tiling like full animal life fill their bosoms. 

Of course, they were talkative. Who is not so 
whott tnind is fettered not by matter? And to make 
♦MU^Ii Mooiul feeling more social still, Davey's new ac- 
muUutnnco sought again the pleasing bartender and 
|iri^Ntinmbly gave him instructions towards replenish- 
ing ttu^lr empty glasses. 

ATtor n considerable delay and some extra mixing 
Iho filcHHing person before mentioned, placed two 
ii^tiiHtnlng hot whiskies again before them, this time 
fMiliiH: oMpooially careful that the **Greenhom" (as 
|)iivi\y was patronizingly termed), should be favoured 
wllli ttio most alluring of the two measures. It could 
l»M imNlly obflorved, Davey's companion was becoming 
^nnnliidly silent; and, as if he had a new interest in 
huvoy'H ponrtrayal of the then present state of **th' 
onM l>«rt,'' (as Ireland oftentimes is affectionately 
Uu'iiw(\), ho Hoomed a listener of unusual ability. 

|<!vMonily, the burden of continued volubility was 
I^IIIm^ on tho sponkcr, for his language was fast be- 
unrnlnp? Inoohoront, especially when emphasizing his 
nwn wihI niory, and as ho mumbled along almost un- 
tn(oinKl''ly> Havoy McMahon surely was losing con- 

M IIiIh juncture, Mr. James Freehan, who watched 
^\iU ntt fllort eyo every sign of weakening of his com- 
pMMt(»n^i<» mentality, rose from his seat, and with a 
wmimtullnft gesture, beckoned a near-by soldier to 
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him. A whispered conversation followed, during 
which it could be observed the soldier's bearing was 
one of deference, as if to a superior oflScer. 

Though that conversation was only momentary, it 
had the effect of calling the other military loungers of 
the bar-room to immediate action, and as they were 
forming into line, Mr. James Freehan led Davey McMa- 
hon, thoroughly stupefied then, l)ut capable of walk- 
ing, out of doors, and never ceased their footsteps 
until they rested on board the Government brig plying 
between New York City and Governor's Island. 



CHAPTER XV 

ENTBAPPED 

Governor's Island was at that time, and is yet, the 
property of the Federal Government of the United 
States. About half a mile of water separates it from 
the mainland, and consequently was a safe depot for 
the consignment of any refractory recruit who might 
regret enlisting in the Army, during the war of the 
Rebellion. 

The National Government at that time, was mucK 
perplexed over the many defeats its Generals met with, 
endeavouring to capture Richmond, Virginia, the Capi- 
tal and headquarters of those who would secede from 
the Union. 

Army after army gained nothing but their graves 
between the Potomac river and that city, during the 
previous two years. Every means, both pacific and 
compulsory, were employed to fill the ranks of the 



r ^uvt-i In riiT' pflS3<*aaioiL oe prrwt af jour enlisQnest 
^jTun inr ispnr, 'vhom jqu ^icxigrit via your emmtnr- 

•^Tin 3i**an to u^ii me. Jem. Freehan is not £rm 

'*'?inr^Y. I teil yon 50* and fxrthennore. he nercr 
«-^ Ireland, nor is his name Jem Fr»?eiuin. ** 

'^AmL ho^ in Keil oould ie know aH about BaUr- 
vntn»e and Gourba^TTi =0 ? ' " and Davuj IL^Malioiu as 
;u*- vi <*niiaireii aeemeii eonfnsed mort? and more, pziK 
iatnitj being* pre^iominnnu. 

■*Tlutt id easily ans^rered. Davey. and I miidtt do 
^, myv that 70x1 ar^^ one of ocrselves^" and the soLiSer 
t*iAmiHi t« f fH^I aynipatiietio. Wltn the eomSdecee widch 
^lat feminflr inaziireii he continned. **The man whom 
7'>n Inmw as Jem Freeh an is our enlisting oiSeer, who 
iR thiv moftt i»ii«essfnl and the larrost "liesh-bnAeT,* 
an -mi^ isi ^led. in the first Ward of Xew Tort 

^'Tiie knowlaige he had about BaEytempIe was 
A^rvr^^ hj his assistants trailing' too, and the Iea«Siig 
^.v*h 7onT profuse enthusiasm gave him. Of eoaTse, 
7^n 1vdie7^ hioL, and I expect the attadmient between 
y^ tanpfc^ yon to enlist in our army/' 

**?*o, I did not enlist in your army/' and as Dary 
w«ml7 d^^lsLTiid so, he impressed the declaration wifli 
a -r^^ment oath^ asserting also he could prove its truth 
Ti^^T^ any wmpetent tribxmaL 

^^V^ry well iTac," jauntily repKed the soldier, **m 
f Ak^ you hefcnre out onnmanding oflScer and yon may 
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be sure lie will give you a patient hearing;** so saying, 
he with Davey McMahon surrounded by his soldier- 
bodyguard, at once disembarked from the Brig, and 
marched with quick pace towards one of the many 
handsome officer 's-quarters which studded Governor's 
Island then. 

There was no red-tape then about military official- 
dom, in fact militarism was the very breath of life 
North, South, East and West; and the soldier's uni- 
form was but the insignia of man risen as a nation's 
saviour. 

Valued thus, Davey 's bodyguard with very little 
formality, save a brisk military * * salute ' ' to some pass- 
ing superior, soon found themselves before the 
Colonel of the regiment then doing garrison duty in 
the Island. 

That official looked suave and kindly to Davey, 
and in his momentarily-formed opinion, the unhappy 
man hoped his tangled affairs would soon be made 
right. The commandant of the Island looked indeed 
a kindly-featured man, as he spun around on his re- 
volving office chair on the advent of his visitors. 
Twenty years of military toil in the army of the Fed- 
eral Government, had not hardened the fine, generous 
lines of his expressive countenance, and as he said, 
**Well, boys, what's the matter now!" one could 
readily gather a paternal care for his subordinates, 
was one of the rules which guided him in his military 
life. 

** Nothing much Colonel,*' replied the soldier who 
was in charge of the squad holding the Irishman in 
custody. **We have here a recruit, who declares he 
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did not enlist in the army, and here is his enlistment 
paper, signed by one of the New York agents, ' ^ so say- 
ing, the soldier handed his superior officer a document, 
who, after a cursory glance, saw its import. 

**You deny, McMahon, you enlisted r' and as the 
Colonel queried so, there savoured none of the marti- 
net in his voice. 

**Yes, your honor. I do,^' answered Davey, who 
could not forget his old-country style of address. *'I 
did not come to America to enlist. I landed here from 
Ireland only a few days ago, and in my looking around 
for employment I met this man, who callfed himself 
James Freehan, who it now seems is a recruiting of- 
ficer. He pretended to me to be from my native place, 
and seemed to know all about it, as well as I did myself. 
Of course, we had a few friendly drinks together, like 
Irishmen, and while we were drinking something came 
over me that made me lose my senses, and did not 
recover them until I found myself coming here on the 
boat. So if this impostor says I enlisted, it must be 
while I was unconscious. ^ * 

During this simple and lucid narrative of his ex- 
perience with Mr. James Freehan — ^his bogus fellow- 
countryman, Davey McMahon preserved an attitude 
of manly and respectful calmness. His more than six 
feet of muscular humanity towering high above his 
observers, and filling up a large space in their perspec- 
tive, must have been an object of intense sympathy to 
the minds of the American soldiers around him, and 
who were already in possession of the story of his 
heartless eviction in Ireland, and his consequent emi- 
gration. 
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This feeling was in part reflected by the Colonel 
when he said, * * I sympathize with yon in a large meas- 
ure McMahon, but as a sensible man you see how our 
hands are tied. The man who makes aflfidavit you en- 
listed is a recruiting officer of our Government, and 
when he sends a recruit to us we are not to question 
the circumstances of his enlistment, but if the recruit 
be a foreigner he can appeal to the Consul of his coun- 
try for redress. You are I presume a British subject, 
Mr. McMahon.** 

As the officer uttered the words, ** British subject,*' 
Davey broke forth in frenzied language. **Me a Brit- 
ish subject? I deny it, your honour,'* (ag^in commit- 
ting himself to the old-country expression **Your hon- 
our"). '*I owe no allegiance to Britain. British laws 
and British bayonets empowered my landlord to come 
with a battering-ram, and break down the door of my 
home in Ireland, and as far as laid in his power to 
exterminate both me and my family. 

**Me a British subject! No, by Heavens ! while my 
children *s cries yet ring in my ears. Excuse me 
Colonel, if I forget what I owe your presence, but I 
cannot forget Gourbawn.** 

There was a momentary hush in that military office 
in Governor's Island, for it seemed to Davey *s listen- 
ers, that they heard the whole of Ireland's history epit- 
omized. Doubtless some among them were the de- 
scendants of victims like Davey himself. 

TV hen silence again was broken, the sympathetic 
Colonel, as he rubbed his gold-rimmed eyeglasses said, 
**I cannot disapprove of your course McMahon, for 
many here have your own feelings, and their own 
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Gourbawns to remember. But the best thing to do at 
present is to get over one difficulty before we embark 
in another. We have in these United States a difficulty 
which will soon be settled, and we want men to do it. 
The war will soon be over, and with your family in 
Ireland benefited by your bounty, you can, with a light 
mind, take up the duties of an American soldier and 
a citizen of a land where there is opportunity for all. ' * 

**I wish to God I could Colonel, for it is impossible 
for me to do such a thing with a light heart, with all 
my late recollections. '* 

With a gravity quife unusual, the Army officer re- 
plied, **You must understand now McMahon, you are 
an American soldier when you will not seek the pro- 
tection of the British Consul. Military duty will re- 
quire your presence in Fortress Monroe in a few days, 
and if it is your desire I will be the medium through 
which your bounty will be sent from the war office to 
your wife in Ireland.'* 

Seriously Davey McMahon listened to the ColonePs 
final declaration, and contrary to what one might ex- 
pect from one in his situation, he pleaded no more, 
but confessed he would prefer ''to die an American 
soldier, than seek the protection of the Government 
whose laws drove him from his home in Ireland. ' ' 

CHAPTER XVI 

AN UNLOOKBD-FOB MOURNEB 

Slowly the candle-lights around the dead body of 
Mrs. Ellen McMahon were being extinguished by the 
all-night watchers, as the sun of another eyentfid day 
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was fast spreading his beams of light broadcast, from 
his apparent perch on the highest crest of the Galtee 
mountains. The vast number of people who attended 
the wake had fast diminished, and gone home, to take 
a short nap before work or otherwise ; and the few . 
who remained listlessly moped around as if to whtje . 
away the interval between then and the fun^\licnir. 

The morning, indeed, was an ide^ ohe/fof the ad- 
miration of Nature ^s recuperative po^&rs, if the weary 
loungers by the wayside were.go ^disposed, for, surely, 
the mind must be ti'iilyVtorpid that could not be af- 
fected by the va'si cJia^ge,- which a few days of temper- 
ate weather caused. 

On the contrary, the attention of these rustics was 
rivetted on the far-away cries of one apparently in 
anger or distress. These cries were of an upbraiding 
character, and as they became distinct and evidently 
drawing nearer, the words were gathered by the lis- 
teners, **We haven't house or home wid *em.** 

A faint smile passed across their features as they 
seemed to recognize who was thus agitated, and prob- 
ably approaching along the highway, which led hither- 
ward from Davey McMahon's former residence in 
Gourbawn. 

**IsnH it airly he's on the roadf observed one. 

**0 yes,'* replied another, ** cracked Henry is an 
airly riser, and I bet he was over at Davey 's all night, 
but, sure the poor fellow couldn 't get ih there as usual, 
God help us. Ton my sowl, sure enough, there is Da- 
vey 's dog with him.'' 

At that moment there came into view in the dis- 
tance, the figure of a man moving along with slow 
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I>4r»»!i-Ai I haiarlriulico. ||. inl<«r<*Hl.(*(l thom somewhat 
w^.M. fk Njw; la>n»uiiiiv. iiifiii t'f'ifuu'krd, ** Henry is surely 
a i^M.-al Uiia^olU^i Yma, ho is uj* woll known down 
ihM>ii^h 'i'i)»}»iMai V tiA Tur (im Iho IJlon of Aherlow as 
hi' i.i lu'jf, •ill' Jm* lii*v>: hII H»p way «ii* back here agin. 
*l'i;i ijuai*> thiM!y.ti. wh.Uvvvr ho ^:ols during the day he 
Ihvw u i\> .*»iMo isw I'iuMilv at ui^ijht au* goes away in 
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knew that the schoohnaster of the neighbourhood was 
amongst them, the subject of Poets and their handi- 
work would be avoided. As it was, a general hanging 
of heads was the result when he made his presence 
known, and particularly so, when he remonstrated 
thus, **Ye do not know who ye laugh at boys when 
ye laugh at Poets. It may be those ye heard of were 
not rich men, and ye may think it was their fault not 
to be rich. Let me tell you the world today has been 
more enriched because these men lived, than it Would 
be by the accumulated wealth of ages.'* 

At this moment, the schoolmaster was apparently 
exultant with his subject, which surely must have in- 
creased when he added with some fire, ** Poets live, so 
to say, in a spirit world far above the materialistic one 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, ' * * * and praties ' * inter- 
jected a wag on the verge of the gathering. 

**That remark comes badly from one who should 
be by nature a Poet. All of us Irishmen possess the 
divine gift of poetry, and ought remember how those 
from whom we are descended, excelled all others in 
the world in all its best attributes. Why, my dear fel- 
low,*' and the schoolmaster pointed the aged-looHng 
umbrella he held in his hand at his interrupter, ** per- 
haps it was an ancestor of yours that was Bard to the 
High Bang of Ireland at Tara, the day Saint Patrick 
converted thim. If that was so, the Saint made a bad 
job of that Poet, judging by his present representa- 
tive. *' 

The grief that naturally brought the gathering to- 
gether, was quickly dispelled by the immoderate roar 
of laughter that followed j and the disappearance of, 
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the interrupter ghould be expected, when he pitted 
himself against the schoohnaster of the countryside, 
and a Poet of no mean ability among the students of 
the Irish hedge-schooL 

Meantime the advancing morning was fast bring- 
ing the sympathizers of the McMahon family to the 
funeral. Tom **pope'' Hartnett was among the arri- 
vals accompanied by a dozen stalwart young men like 
himself, and in quick succession Father O'Mahony and 
Doctor O'Leary, the two Connertys — ^Nick and Tom — 
accompanied by some members of their families, and 
many others on horse-back, or on sidecars. 

It was very noticeable how affected the Connertys 
apparently were on their arrival, and the scene of la- 
menting they created afterwards seemed pitiable, 
which was stamped at its full value by the onlookers 
who were acquainted with the true situation. The 
every detail of their callous treachery was well known, 
and there were those who were more pained still, when 
the attitude of young Tom towards little Kathleen be- 
came noticeable on the occasion. 

This budding scion of that famous or infamous 
family was then a mature boy or young man, of strong 
build and coarse manners, and was noted too among 
his everyday companions as of one to be avoided if 
possible, or tolerated if necessary. 

Of course, Kathleen McMahon knew nothing of 
such characteristics, but with an instinctiveness all her 
own, she noted his attentions. 

** Kathleen '* suggested this promising youth ** there 
is a vacant seat in our sidecar. Would you come with 
usT^' 
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**No, thank you Tom,** replied the demure little 
maiden. * * I am going with Father *Mahony. * * 

** Maybe Johnny would sit with me so,** persisted 
the disappointed Tom. 

** Johnny won*t go with you, either. The Doctor 
is taking him. * * 

**Well, all right so Kathleen. Your cousin can*t 
do more,** and the discomfited young man hastily 
sought his parents, who were by this time recuperated 
from their simulated grief. 

But a brief time elapsed after the arrival of the 
Priest and Doctor, when Tom Hartnett, — true to his 
business-like propensities, ordered his companions a 
goodly number to fall into processional line two deep. 

Immediately the coffin containing the dead body of 
Mrs. McMahon was raised on the shoulders of the 
leading four of this unique burial-party, and the 
mournful procession commenced, every now and then, 
pausing to admit fresh bearers under the burden. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE SABBATH BREAKERS 

It was very early on the Sunday morning after the 
burial of Mrs. McMahon, in fact, the lark had not yet 
risen into the dim Heavens with his soulful song of 
welcome to the dawning day, when a group of men 
could be seen wending their way up along the winding 
road that led to the heather-clad summit of the moun- 
tain, sheltering the level fields of Gourbawn from the 
winds of inclement seasons. 
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They were an irregular body of men and armed 
too, but not with weapons of strife. The weapons they 
bore were spades and shovels, and any other instru- 
ment of agriculture deemed necessary for their pur- 
pose. 

Evidently they were men of the agricultural class, 
and, evidently too, they were going to work though 
it was the Sabbath, when Ecclesiastical as well as the 
Civil law forbade any violation of its sanctity. Their 
movements were not accompanied by any noise, yet an 
undercurrent of conversation was indulged in which 
told of their presence, as they trudged along the up- 
hill highway until they reached a sudden turn on the 
mountain side. There, with faces turned towards the 
eastern sky and clearly outlined against the back- 
ground of the heathery hill, could be seen the deter- 
mined features of Tom, **the pope,'' and his com- 
panions, in agricultural arms were those who were 
pall-bearers at Mrs. McMahon's funeral. 

The rising sun was at the moment struggling 
through the haze of the distant horizon, but, meantime 
his rays had penetrated far above his position in the 
heavens, shedding a lurid glow throughout the dimness 
of the morning twilight, and tingling each inanimate 
object with peculiar weirdness. 

The ebb and flow of the broad Shannon river, which, 
so to say, lay beneath Tom's feet, though some miles 
away, could be seen by him from the light and shade 
that danced on its ripples. In fact, nearly the whole 
of southern Ireland lay before him, with its hills and 
vast plains of pasture land and greenness and fresh- 
ness just springing from the womb of nature. 
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* Tom Hartnett (whose admiration for natural phe- 
nomena in some weird form or other was a kind of 
passion for him), was much interested in the scene. 
**Boys, God bless our own dear Ireland/' he dra- 
matically exclaimed with enthusiasm. **Is it any won- 
der that men have given their lives and liberties for 
its redemption f I say is it any wonder the poor emi- 
grants leaving its shores, should shed their bitterest 
tears; and hoped they'd yet return to avenge their 
banishment t And we who are on our way this blessed 
and holy morning to do an act of charity for poor Pat 
McMahon, must not forget that Ireland expects some- 
thing too from us.*' 

*^That's right, pope/' ^'That's right Tom,'' ejacu- 
lated the more than a score of labourers whb stood 
aroimd him on that morning, each one, too, filled with 
the sublime weirdness of the situation. 

Not for long did sentiment rivet these generous 
spirits in contemplation of the sublime in nature. A 
certain duty had to be performed before the sun had 
reached his zenith, and that self-imposed duty was 
to sow a sufficiency of potatoes, to insure food for the 
additional burden now placed on Pat McMahon 's lim- 
ited resources, so, with conunendable zeal, they soon 
started on the laborious ascent again. 

• ** Boys "broke forth from Tom again, in a subdued 
voice, **as we travel along this up-hill mountain road, 
let us all bear in mind that the forces that have 
made our journey this morning possible, have been 
formed by the enemies of our own people. 

**The landlords, under whom we live, are given 
power by British laws to turn any tenant out of his 
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holding, if he is not obedient to him at Election time. 
Isn't that the tmth, Brian," and the speaker tnmed 
towards the individual thns appealed to. 

** That's the thruth for you, Tom Hartnett, this 
blessed an holy momin,'* responded Brian O'Hara, in 
a voice that were it not curbed in keeping with the oc- 
casion, might very well fill the duty of a foghorn when 
extended to its full capacity, **an begor it isn't for 
displaisin' the landlord at the 'lection of a mimber o' 
Parliament alone he'd be evicted, but for a mimber o' 
the Board o' Guardians." 

*^1 don't remimber the time we wor evicted," con- 
tinued Brian, his voice raising with the intensity of 
his feelings, '*but I know we wor poor ever since on 
a quarther of an acre of ground the landlord left us. ' ' 

^*Ah," observed an elderly marcher near Brian, 
^Hhcrc was the trick the law gave the landlord. You 
see Brian, while ye held a quarther of an acre of land, 
ye were not entitled to relief from the Poor rates." 

**I know that, Jem. You needn't tell me," and 
Brian O'Hara felt evidently hurt that his knowledge 
of the Irish Land Laws should be in the least ques- 
tioned, **for signs wor on, when the bad times kem an' 
the praties blackened, we had to give up our quarther 
of ground so that we'd get the Indian mail from the 
relievin' officer." 

^^Begannys you have it, Brian," admitted neigh- 
bour Jem. '* That's the way the labourers of today 
wor graduated. First, the law made the farmer land- 
less, then he became a labourer; then, the law made 
the labourer who owned no land and paid no rates, 
a practical pauper; and, I musht say, a good dale in 
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the way of the ratepayers, too, so that, God help us, 
every hand is against us now; and, if something 
doesn't turn up soon in our favour, we musht all go 
into the workhouse as rale paupers/' 

This discussion of one of the fundamentals of good 
government between the followers of Tom Hartnett 
told him, besides the sentiment of charity swaying 
their motives, that they inherited a lively recollection 
of personal experience, which made them that morn- 
ing volunteers of double value. 

Though the question thus discussed in its embryo 
was vital to the interest of all those willing Sabbath- 
breakers, there was another of its many features en- 
gaging the attention of those in the rear of the pro- 
cession* and was sprung by one son of toil, asking 
another, ** Where will you sow your praties this year, 
Paddy!'' 

** 'Pon my sowl that's more nor I can tell you," 
replied he, who was addressed as Paddy. **Sure you 
can't get a sod o' ground to set your praties in for 
love or money around Gourbawn." 

**0h, bad luck to the bloody grabbers," warmly 
responded Paddy. **Sure I saw a time an' it would 
be aisy for a labourin' man to get plinty quarther 
ground here, until the Connertys kem an' gave the Pak- 
enhams double the rint they wor getting, an' now they 
musht scourge themselves an' every wan else, to make 
the rint." 

**Thrue for you, Paddy Gorman," broke in a third 
labourer. *'Sure they say Tom Connerty will be get- 
tin' possession of Davey McMahon's farum nexsht 
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Ladyday, (25th March), an' they are goin' to have 
a great faisht that nighf 

^^Yerra who tonld yonf questioned Paddy Gor- 
man* 

** Ton my gonkins, I won't give you a shtory athout 
an' author, 'twas my wife tould me. She heard it 
from young Tom the lasht day she was saltin' the 
butther there. " 

^^PooT Daveyl Poor Daveyl" fervently ejaculated 
Paddy Gorman, **wisha God be with you this blessed 
an' holy momin', whether you are dead or alive in the 
American war; an' 'tis hard for aither Connerty or 
Pakenham have a day's luck for the way they thrated 
you." 

**An' sure I heard Pakenham was comin' to the 
nexsht fox-hunt of the Club," observed another la- 
bourer in an undertone Uke all the previous speakers, 
except Brian O'Hara, who for very life could never 
modulate his voice to such an occasion, and, who, as 
he heard this piece of intelligence remarked aloud to 
Tom Hartnett, *^Did you hear that, pope?" 

''Hush, Brian," cautioned Tom, ''don't talk so 
loud. Whatisitt" 

"0, begor, nothin' less than Pakenham is comin' 
to the hunt. What do you think of it?" 

"Think of it, Brian," replied Tom, and a dark 
shade swept across his tanned features, made darker 
still by the passing over the heather mountain-side of a 
greyish dark cloud, which as it passed along, shaded 
his features with its own transient limning and perhaps 
intensified too the spirit that evoked the ominous 
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expression in continuation of his reply to Brian 
O'Hara, **and we ^11 be there, too/' 

The party as they were then fast approaching their 
rendezvous, beheld a gently sloping vale well shel- 
tered from the inclement winds blowing high above it, 
which to their minds, was an ideal place for the culti- 
vction of the prolific potato. 

On their arrival and without much ado, Tom Hart- 
nett divided his Sabbath-breaking followers into two 
parties, appointing as their respective chiefs-in-action 
Brian O'Hara and Paddy Gorman, between whom he 
knew there existed a keen rivalry for the honour of 
being classified as first class labourers. 

There was a strange feeling over the mountain- 
side that morning, as its silence was broken by the 
ring of the steel implements of labour upturning the 
virgin sod, for the wild feathered tenants of the moor- 
land as they rose circling in the air were apparently 
disturbed by the unusual clamour; even the frightened 
hare skipped nimbly far from its invaded domain. In 
fact, all animated nature seemed disturbed save the 
sweet songstress of morning— the skylark, as it rose 
clear up into the vault of space — ^pouring its music, 
blent with the echoing ring of charitable labour, into 
the very ear of Heaven. 

CHAPTER xvrn 

CHIPS OF OLD BLOCKS 

These occurrences, pathetic in their character and 
tragic in their results, took place in a short space of 
time, only since Davey McMahon's eviction. 
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As was related in a preceeding chapter, Mr. Pak- 
enham was not blessed with much peace of mind as 
the result of that rigorous proceeding. Quite true, 
he was fairly well prepared for any eventuality which 
might endanger his bodily safety, for, as he argued 
within himself, **with a shirt of mail any landlord is 
safe from the vengeance of the prowling would-be as- 
sassin.'* 

With this confidence uppermost in his mind, that 
gentleman made it an especial duty to exhibit his utter 
fearlessness of the consequences, which his good wife 
and daughter dreaded. In this exhibition, his altered 
bearing was much in evidence, for, previous to Davey 
McMahon's eviction, his life was that of an impecu- 
nious country squire, suffering from the excesses of 
spendthrift ancestors, and whose sole pleasure was to 
figure occasionally at the local fox-hunt, clad in his 
aristocratic red hunting-coat, or sitting as one of the 
Grand Jury when the Assizes would be held in his 
native county. 

In truth, Mr. Pakenham did not aspire much in the 
way of an aristocratic man then, but soon all was 
changed. His demeanour grew bold if not haughty. 
His bearing was military. His tread was a measured 
one, and to the casual observer surely such charac- 
teristics belonged to a soldier. 

Not less conspicuous was the demeanour of his 
body-servant or valet — ^Bob. Though that Individual 
could not display more than five feet high of humanity, 
he was painstaking in creating the impression that 
upwards of six feet of manly proportions stood in his 
boots, full of the attributes of an ancestral soldier who 
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found a grave in the distant swamps before New Or- 
leans. 

Such was no new conceit of Bob Hardy's to suit 
his master's new transformation, for, he was always 
known to be arbitrary and domineering to those of his 
fellow-servants who c^-red nothing for such family- 
pride, or who expressed contradiction as to the results 
of that battle between the English and American ar- 
mies. 

These peculiarities did not make this big little man 
forget that capital could be realized by their use, since 
Mr. Pakenham's secret weakness was known to him, 
nor did he fail to have it observed how useful he was 
both as a confidant and a valet, when danger or duty 
called him, with the result that both master and ser- 
vant were at all times most confidential, since the in- 
duction of the former into the mailed shirt. 

This newly-formed attachment was not questioned 
by the mistress of Pakenham Hall, or her daughter. 
On the contrary, they approved of the brusque and old- 
fashioned aristocrat becoming more democratic, and, 
particularly more so, when visiting distant portions 
of his woodland estate they knew he was accompanied 
by his faithful and sturdy valet. 

For obvious reasons, Mr. Pakenham preferred to 
undertake these journeys afoot, during which his com- 
panion took care to make himself interesting. Bob's 
yolubiUty on these occasions was continuous, and had 
a tendency to the uncanny and weird, especially when 
passing through some woodland scenery suggestive 
of such feelings. 

On one occasion worthy of noting, they were near- 
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ioi^ w>u$rt aa old nntrarelled road marixd the bouji- 
^iarr of Ae Pakeohazn estate, when a wailing cry 
€txkgbt tDar ear. It was twilig^ just the hour when 
&e < gAmUjf folk assort the inhalatants of the mystic 
wwid are abroad, scxne bent on Tnischief, and otiiers 
mnping in some harmless pastime. 

WiflKmt questioning the venudtr of sndi assertion, 
A^ were certain they heard the cry as if of one ap- 
pr w d iin g and in pain* What conld it be fromT was 
fimply but the question of a moment, expressed by the 
looks from one to the other. listening still more in- 
tensely, they heard some expressions running rhyth- 
miezXij through the cry. 

Not in the least daunted, these two descendants of 
the heroes of New Orleans, sheltered themselves be- 
hind the friendly roadside fence, and peered now and 
then for the oncoming thing whether human or spirit- 
uaL Soon their vigil was rewarded by the passing 
before their eyes on the old highway of a something 
like a human derelict, apparently a man. He was tall, 
but drooped. The clothing that covered him hung 
about him in rags; and his nether limbs were half 
uncovered and shoeless, which caused him lo tread 
carefully over the rugged roadbed. 

Taking this man-shaped being as he appeared to 
the watchers he looked unearthly — some mentally un- 
balanced creature roaming at large, moaning and mut- 
tering his rhythmic jargon to the terror of quiet and 
peaceful people. 

That jargon while unintelligent at a distance and 
cadenced by the atmospheric currents, could, as the 
mfl?itike creature passed along before them, be noted 
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distinctly and as expressed ran as follows, **We 
haven't house or home wid 'em. We haven't a rag 
on our bones wid 'em. We haven't a bit to ait wid 
'em, nor a shoe to our feet wid 'em." 

Such seemed to the watchers on the other side of 
the friendly fence to be the sum of this strange crea- 
ture's continuous wailing as he passed along the old 
unfrequented highway, every now and then pausing 
to adjust a burdened bag he carried on his back ; and, 
surely they must have been interested for even for 
once, their eyes did not cease to be fixed on him until 
he passed out of view. 

Evidently neither Mr. Pakenham nor his valet had 
heard of such an individual as Cracked Henry, who 
has figured already in a preceding chapter. Perhaps 
if Mr. Pakenham in particular did, the appearance 
and language of the demented wanderer would not 
surprise him when he reached terra firma from his 
perch on the wayside fence, for he passionately ex- 
claimed, * * It serves him right. That mad fellow must 
have been one of those lazy farmers who lost his home, 
I expect from reading those damned Irish-American 
papers, or organizing Fenian revolution through the 
country. Damn him. I say again it serves him right." 

On any occasion of a political nature, Mr. Paken- 
ham usually gave full expression to his thoughts, and, 
as the Fenian Eevolutionary Society was apparently 
assuming formidable proportions both in Ireland and 
America, it consequently alarmed the class to which 
he belonged until it was the usual theme of discussion 
at the table of every landlord. 

Labouring under the apprehensions of the time, it 
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ham, half breathless, arrived. In military language, 
* ^forced marching *' was the understood order between 
himself and his companion, when the noise of the car- 
riage on the avenue diverted his thoughts from agra- 
rian subjects, for he was expecting a visitor from the 
city relative to the great fox-hunt the County Club 
would hold in the immediate future, and hence his 
haste. 

In truth, it must be noted, the bluff proprietor of 
Pakenham Hall was delighted also to meet Mr. Chap- 
man again, and though prejudicially, he was opposed 
to the instincts that surely animated his visitor, yet 
he felt he could be agreeable, and his hearty greeting 
told the American that the descendant of General Ed- 
ward Pakenham had no hard feelings. 

Immediately, there started a running fite of com- 
pliments between the visitor and his entertainers, as 
to their apparently good health, and the hope of its 
continuance, that Miss Pakenham with a little show 
of pride and a large show of pleasure, assured Mr. 
Chapman that ^^ Father really was growing more vig- 
orous every day.'* 

**Yes, Mr. Chapman, upon my honour it is a fact I 
do feel quite robust again," and as he exulted so he 
braced himself up to his full six feet of humanity 
without a twinge from the secret underwearable, *^for 
let me tell you I take a good deal of open-air exercise, 
and the result can be nothing else than a good constitu- 
tion." 

*' Quite true, Mr. Pakenham. We in the United 
States value out-door exercise very much. In fact it 
is one of our National assets." 
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**I believe so,'* replied Mr. Pakenham, with an ill- 
concealed chuckle, ^ ^ at least our papers here have told 
us the Northern Army is making very capable use of 
their legs in Virginia. ' ' 

This gratuitious fling at Mr. Chapman's national 
feelings surely must have stung him to the quick, but, 
before he could reply, Mrs. Pakenham diplomatically 
suggested, **Now gentlemen, I am sure both of you 
must have had enough of your manly exercise to- 
day, to require at this time a compensation. ' ' 

This little impromptu speech from his hostess 
caused Mr. Chapman to remark, that **his time was 
very limited. That important business required his 
presence in Limerick City that night.'' 

**No, no, Mr. Chapman. You must not leave us 
so soon. My dear lady is right, for I want something 
to eat and so must you. Now, not one word, Mr. Chap- 
man. You must be hungry too. Just you allow Fran- 
ces take your arm to the dining room, and I will lead 
our gracious hostess," and with the dignity of an old- 
time cavalier the mail-clothed owner of Pakenham 
Hall led the way. 

For the moment it was difficult for the American to 
reconcile the contradictory peculiarities of this appa- 
rently old-fashioned Irish aristocrat, who in his preju- 
diced candidness, did not feel he was wounding his visi- 
tor 's national pride, and immediately inviting that 
visitor to the arm of his only child. Truly the situa- 
tion was perplexing and would be so to one less sen- 
sitive than America's own commissioner, but the 
approaching handsome young girl partially distracted 
his thoughts, until she gently drew her arm under his, 
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and, as if divining his thongths, observed in a low 
pleading voice, **Mr. Chapman, you must not take 
father too seriously. He admires you personally very 
much, but he is like the rest of the gentlemen over here, 
all are led by the newspapers." 

**But my feelings, Miss Pakenham.'* 

"Oh, father will not hurt your feelings, Mr. 
Chapman, when you remember I'll be responsible,'* 
and the sweet girl placed her hand in his, as she 
promised. 

"Then I am perfectly satisfied. Miss Pakenham," 
with a meaning of intensity in the words as the speaker 
uttered them, and Mr. Chapman continued, * ' The bond 
is good. You must be careful that there will be no 
foreclosure. ' * 

Miss Pakenham had not time to reply without being 
overheard for they had just crossed the large hall and 
entered the dining room, but if looks had any secret 
meaning, her eyes as they met Mr. Chapman's were 
agreeable telltales. 

" flo, Mr. Chapman, what's the matter! I thought 
ye Yankees were very smart, but you are beaten this 
time by an Irishman," and the stem-looking aristocrat 
chuckled a suppressed laugh as he exulted so, mean- 
time, being deeply immersed in the good things of the 
supper table. 

^ ' It was my fault, father, ' ' interposed his daughter. 
"I had to make myself a little more presentable, so 
do not blame Mr. Chapman." 

"I'm not surprised so, but," and her father spoke 
reflectingly, "girls must be girls. Eh, Caroline. You 
were once a girl, but not like those now-a-days. Ye 
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girls had sense. Here Mr. Chapman make amends 
for being so slothful. Help yourself,'* and as the 
host said so, he moved a decanter of old wine towards 
the American, who politely acknowledged he ' * did not 
take strong drink.*' 

**I am sorry for yon, Mr. Chapman. Very, very 
sorry. You ought be living here among us, and then 
you could enjoy life, instead of spending it where 
there is no society nor refinement.'* 

The volubility of speech which Mr. Pakenham was 
fast developing, did not allow even a monosyllabic 
reply from his American visitor, until while the wine- 
decanter was being consulted and then Mr. Chapman 
said, ''Allow me to inform you, sir, we in the United 
States have all the Literary Society we want in Boston 
and its vicinity; and, as for refinement and its social 
gatherings. New York can hold its own against the 
world. * * 

** Pshaw, man," replied the American's aristocratic 
host deprecatingly. ''Why, ye have nothing inside the 
four seas of your primitive country like what can be 
seen at our races or fox-hunts, and that reminds me 
Mr. Chapman of a great 'meet' of the County Club 
hunt we are to have soon. It would do you good, don't 
you know, to see that. You could see nothing like it 
in America. Could you absent yourself so long from 
Uncle Sam's service as to see it, and leave the block- 
ade-runners and Confederate privateers have a holi- 
day?" 

The question thus bluntly put to Mr. Chapman, 
though having alluring features which he should ig- 
nore, yet it afforded a view of the mental qualities of 
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the man who proposed it ; and, it may be said, the pe- 
culiar characteristics of Pakenham HalPs proprietor 
was not lost by the revelation in the intellectual grasp 
of *Hhe primitive '^ country's representative. 

Scarcely were the few polite words uttered by which 
Mr. Chapman indicated his inability to accept his 
host's invitation, when Bob Hardy entered the dining 
room on one of his many duties. His entrance being 
observed by his master, was sufficient to divert the 
latter 's mind from the important subject of the ^ 'meet" 
of the Limerick County Club (the term **meef being 
a popular abbreviation of the word meeting). 

Bob was at once hailed by his master with the 
query, **Well, Hardy, have you recovered from your 
scare yetf 

**I was not scared, your honour. It would take 
more than a scare-crow to frighten me,'' and each 
began to laugh, which caused Mrs. Pakenham, who 
was a silent listener for the last half hour to enquire 
the source of such merriment, for the sake of her fore- 
bodings of the afternoon. 

**I will inform you, my dear Caroline," and her 
husband entered into a minute detail of the incidents 
relative to the ** scare-crow" or demented man, which 
attracted their attention during their wanderings on 
the outskirts of the demesne grounds. Meantime, dur- 
ing the recital. Bob Hardy would exhibit some parox- 
ysm of protest when his master adroitly would place 
his courage in a false light, much to the amusement 
of Mr. Chapman and the ladies who listened with at- 
tention. 

It was when Mr. Pakenham referred to the **un- 
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earthly'* tone of the strange being's voice, as he 
drawled out, now in the distance, and again near, 

**We haven't house or home wid 'em. 
We haven 't a rag on our bones wid 'em. 
We haven't a bit to ait wid 'em. 

**Nor a shoe to our feet wid 'em," that Caroline 
Pakenham seemed most interested, observing at the 
finish ''poor fellow" **poor fellow," and like sympa- 
thetic phrases. 

''I suppose, Caroline, in your broad charity or hu- 
manity, you can afford to pity such a being who* 
evidently need not be without house or home if he 
paid his rent." 

' * Oh, Frederick, one need not be very charitable or 
humane in feeling for some wrecked remnant per- 
haps of the Famine times, when no question of rent 
arose, but that of preserving life. I presume, this poor 
man 's brain was turned by suffering and imagination, ' ' 
and this kindly-expressed lady looked the part of one 
who would succour as well as plead. 

''Why, Mr. Chapman, Mrs. Pakenham is develop- 
ing Fenian tendencies very fast." 

"No, Mr. Chapman, I am not," broke in Mrs. 
Pakenham, before the American could reply, "but I 
have had ample opportunities of intimately knowing 
these people, and from what I know I largely sympa- 
thize with them." 

"Undoubtedly, she'll be arrested by the police as 
a Head-Centre," jocularly interrupted her husband. 

"I imagine your police are unnecessarily vigilant 
now. I know they were much interested in me both! 
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and for a moment he attributed it to some passing 
fancy — some airy trifle which would quickly evaporate 
with the passing hour. 

By an accurate knowledge of the contortions 
windings of the streets of that ancient city, the Jar- 
vey continued with unslackened speed, only to alter his 
course occasionally to avoid colliding with some home- 
going countryman, or some member of his own fra- 
ternity. 

Such incidentals gave zest to the travelling life of 
Americans representative, when the occasion required 
the aid of the Irish Jarvey, and hence it was with 
somewhat of regret he dismissed the present one at 
his hotel door, with a handsome bonus and an order 
for his services on the morrow, at a prescribed hour. 

With pain, it must be admitted, the commission 
which Mr. Chapman held from his Government was 
utterly neglected on that night, as far as reducing to 
report-like shape, his discoveries of the day relative 
to any fresh arrivals in the port of Limerick of any 
blockade-runners. 

Already he had notified his Government of the re- 
cent arrival of such nautical law-breakers, and of the 
rumour that a privateer belonging to the Southern 
Confederacy had lately visited the waters of the Shan- 
non, and was actually provisioned from the stores of 
Limerick merchants. Such information was deemed 
so important by his authorities, that Mr. Chapman 
was urged to greater vigilance thereabouts. 

Of course he considered the mental interruption of 
the moment as not serious, but as he sat at his desk to 
commence the preliminary of his official duties, the 
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recollection of that joyous and ingenuous girPs deli- 
cate hand laid in his that afternoon, assuring him of 
her father ^s good- will for his personality, coupled with 
the incident of the supper-table rendered him utterly 
unfit to write connectedly. 

Uncle Sam's Commissioner did not struggle for 
long against this master-feeling. With the aid of a 
good cigar and a lengthwise stretch on a convenient 
sofa, he fully surrendered himself to the play of those 
emotions yet new to him, wondering much how they 
would culminate. 

' To make those feelings more unintelligable, that 
militia captain's presence on the mental map contin- 
ually interrupted his reasoning. 

He had never met Captain Martin nor heard of 
him, save only being informed by Mr. Pakenham that 
afternoon that he was to be his guest next day at din- 
ner, an occasion to which himself was most cordially 
invited. Then, why this militia Captain's presence 
should be injected on the scene was a query he could 
not answer. 

Labouring with such conflicting thoughts, he at 
length sought his bed-chamber and sleep soon levelled 
every mental obstruction, and when morning dawned, 
it found him full of unimpaired vigour, amply able 
to attend to those official duties that should be per- 
formed the night previous. 

Pakenham Hall, by the noon hour of that day was 
on the tip-toe of unusual activity. It's master seemed 
to be everywhere through the out-of-door premises, 
giving orders to his gardener, his hostler and any 
other underling that was worthy of attention. 
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Especially his orders to the hostler were emphatic, 
for the horse he was to ride at the fox-hunt the en- 
suing week should be particularly attended to ; and, be- 
sides. Captain Martin of the Militia was expected any 
moment who was the veriest crank relative to the 
treatment and care of such stock. 

This and much more were in Mr. Pakenham's 
mind's eye as he strutted along with the military bear- 
ing so lately assumed. 

Just about that hour, Mr. Chapman and his Jarvey 
of the day and night previous were making their way 
through the lanes and streets of the English town, (a 
section of Limerick City so designated), and coming 
out into its beautiful residential suburbs, their atten- 
tion was attracted by the furious driving of a man 
on horseback. The animal that was ridden was a splen- 
did type of its kind, clean-limbed, powerful looking, 
and as equines are calculated well fitted for any task 
within a sportsman's desire. 

The animal bore on its back a thick-set man of 
apparently low proportions, florid featured and seem- 
ingly mature in years; and as man and horse came 
swiftly along it could be seen the rider was not mas- 
ter of the brute that bore him. 

Nevertheless, that beautiful animal tore on obedi- 
ent to the urging of its evidently impassioned rider, 
and on passing the old-fashioned and democratic-look- 
ing Irish sidecar bearing Mr. Chapman and its driver, 
the spirited animal shied at something. Sufficient 
it was, however, to cause its rider to lose for a mo- 
ment his equilibrium and on regaining it, a volume of 
most vile and ungentlemanly language escaped his 
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lips, SO much so, that Mr. Chapman enquired of Mike 
— ^his driver — *'who the vociferous gentleman wasl" 

**Sure that is Captain Martin of the County Mil- 
itia,*^ replied Mike, with a contemptuous look after 
that personage, adding, * * every wan here knows him, * ' 

**Then the Captain must be very popular,'* ob- 
served Mr. Chapman dryly. 

**He is,*' responded Mike, **like Shawn-na-Scoob 
was long ago, that the Bard of Thomond wrote the 
great song about. * * 

**How is that now, Costigan,'* (which was Mike's 
surname), and as Mr. Chapman said so, he appeared 
inquisitive, which appeared more so when he further 
enquired **who was Shawn-na-Scoob, and who was the 
Bard of Thomond!" 

**Yerra Mr. Chapman, that's a long shtory you 
want from me, but, sure if we have time I'll tell you. 
The Bard .was a great man at writin' poethry, an' he 
wrote a lot about Shawn. I'm surprised ye in America 
never heard of the Bard of Thomond," and as Mr. 
Chapman was admitting, his countrymen's ignorance 
of the man's identity, Mike Costigan was talking to 
his horse in an undertone after which the animal per- 
ceptibly slackened its pace. Then Mike took up the 
broken threads of the subject, by saying, **I'm sur- 
prised at that, Mr. Chapman, an intelligent people like 
ye Americans never to hear about the Bard of Tho- 
mond and Shawn-na-Scoob. Well, well," and as the 
Jarvey moaned thus, he cast a pitying glance at the 
other side of his jaunting car, and again continued, 
**You see, Mr. Chapman, it was this way the Bard tells 
about Shawn. The Limerick Corporation wor so even- 
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ly divided on the election of Mayor, that they couldn 't 
elect any wan, so they decided the first man that came 
across Thomond Gate Bridge should be the Mayor. 
That was well and good, sir, but who came along but 
a broom maker from Clare called Shawn-na-Scoob, or 
John the broom maker. My dear sir, the Bard says 
Shawn, his donkey, an' his load o* brooms wor taken 
to the Corporation Hall, an' there the goold chain of 
the City was thrown around his neck athout ever he 
knowing what it was all about. 

**That was all well an' good for Shawn, but his 
poor mother up on the heather hills beyant there," and 
the Jarvey pointed his whip towards the hills of Clare, 
** didn't know what became of him, or the ass, or the 
load o' brooms, so she puts on her cloak next momin* 
an' came to the City an' inquired of every wan she met 
for Shawn-na-Scoob as every wan knew him by that 
name. Would you believe it, Mr. Chapman," and as 
Mike Costigan appealed so, he seemed fully impressed 
with belief in the mythical story, *Hhat distracted 
woman couldn't find wan in Limerick to tell her where 
her son vanished to, so she was directed to the Mayor. 

**To the Mayor's office my lady broom-maker soon 
made her way, and of coorse in her mind she was 
prepared to do all the curtseys necessary before such 
a big man if he would only tell her where her son 
Jack was, but, lo and behold you, who did she see as 
Mayor, but the very lad himself. 

**Yerra, Shawn, maybe 'tis yourself that's the May- 
or, don't you know your mother?" 

* ' What, mother, how can I know you ? I don 't know 
myself, ' ' and Mike Costigan added, between fits of his 
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own laughter over the grotesqueness of the situation, 
''that's how the Limerick people rate upshtarts like 
Captain Martin/' 

The American, a good deal amused by the drollery 
rimning through Shawn-na-Scoob 's situation, and in- 
terested also in everything concerning the Militia 
Captain, enquired **How is Captain Martin an up- 
start?" 

''Yerra sure that is aisily answered. He wasn't 
born a gintleman nor his father before him that's sure, 
but the ould man took sides with the Tory at wan of 
our City Elections long ago, an' got a damn good 
baitin' from the Garryowen women. The Tories of 
the City an' County then, out o' spite, pathronized his 
business till he got rich an' commenced to lind money 
to the broken-down Shoneens, an' of coorse, any fa- 
vours he wanted he got 'em, an' that's how he got a 
Captain made of his son. ' ' 

*'That is all very interesting, Mike," observed Mr. 
Chapman, **I will have the pleasure of meeting him 
today at Pakenham Hall, and from what you tell me 
I shall enjoy his society very much." Dubiously these 
words were uttered. 

*' Didn't I know it. Yerra, Mr. Chapman, wan dip 
more would make Mike Costigan a prophet," and the 
Jarvey seemed wandering in indefiniteness as he said 
so, when for clearness he observed, **I suspected he 
was goin' there. Sure every wan in the City knows 
that ould Martin before he died, had a hoult of the 
Pakenham estate; an' every wan agrees the Captain 
will have it yet an' maybe more." 

There are times when vagueness and obscurity of 
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expression, more profoundly awakens the dormant 
mind to activity than the clearest reasoning, so also 
was Mike Oostigan's nnconscionsness when he re- 
marked, **and maybe more,*' that caused Mr. Chap- 
man to enquire, '* What more could Captain Martin ex- 
Tpect than his money or the property?' 

''Don't you know, Mr. Chapman, there's a puri^ 
lady at Pakenham Hall?" 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE '*PUBTY" lady AT PAKENHAM TTATT. 

It would be difficult to analyze Mr. Chapman's feel- 
ings as he looked over the vast stretches of pasture 
land and mountain scenery that gradually developed 
beyond the windings of the great Shannon river. 

His sudden silence and his thoughtful demeanour 
might betray to some extent the enigma of his mind 
to the suspicious, but it never occurred to Mike Cos- 
tigan that his reference to * * the purty lady at Paken- 
ham Hall" formed any part of the meditations of his 
American fare, consequently with a jerk of the reins 
and a gentle touch of the whip, and a *'gee up, Kitty" 
locomotion was in order sufficient to satisfy the most 
ardent late-for-dinner enthusiast. 

In a short time the aristocratic entrance to Paken- 
ham Hall was reached, and the masterly handling of 
** Kitty's" reins guided her in full speed through its 
many-barred gateway and up along the serpentine 
avenue without one word of comment from Mr. Chap- 
man until the large circular pleateau of flower-beds 
immediately before the Hall door was reached. There 
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stood the Proprietor, himself, accompanied by Captain 
Martin, who were already discussing the early advent 
of Springes visit among the flower-beds. 

Without much formality and with a brusqueness 
in keeping with his military bearing Mr. Pakenham 
went through the ceremony of introducing his guests 
who seemed to all outward appearance different per- 
sonalities — Captain Martin being of low stature and 
very ordinary looking, while Mr. Chapman, on the 
contrary, stood fully six feet high, of athletic build and 
clean-cut features. 

Mr. Pakenham, paying little attention to these dis- 
parities remarked, * * I may tell you Captain, Mr. Chap- 
man is an American acquaintance of ours, and a gen- 
tleman whom I am sure you will find most agreeable.*' 

**I am sure of that, Pakenham, but I must congratu- 
late Mr. Chapman on being at the safe side of the At- 
lantic just now. * * 

* * Perhaps it may appear so. Captain, but allow me 
to say, we Americans, whether North or. South, are not 
looking for the safe side just yet, as you term it, ' * and 
as Mr. Chapman spoke, there was a shade of asperity 
in his voice, as doubtless he thought the ungentlemanly 
cut was rather premature, but the feeling passed away 
as the party approached the open halldoor where Mrs. 
and Miss Pakenham stood awaiting them. 

The meeting with the ladies was most cordial if not 
eflFusive, especially towards the militia Captain, whose 
visit was rendered of doubtful compliment^ from the 
fact that it was largely due, Mrs. Pakenham hinted, 
to the coming **meet'* of the County Club. 

Of course, the gallant Captain denied the innuendo, 
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but was ably rescued at once from the awkward dilem- 
ma by Mr. Pakenham himself, who jokingly remarked, 
* * fie, fie, Caroline, you are too critical with a thirsty 
man. Come along, Martin. Come along, Mr. Chap- 
man,'' the evident difference of Mr. Pakenham 's style 
of addressing his visitors was not want of familiarity, 
but class feeling. * * I know what the dusty road from 
here to the City can do, ' ' and, without further ado, he 
led his visitors into the dining-room, where the strenu- 
ous Bob Hardy was busily improvising a hasty lunch 
with the necessary viands for a ** gentleman's" appe- 
tite. 

Needless to say, there was ample justice done to 
the aggregate of Bob's efforts by the Militia Cap- 
tain and his host, and at once the subject of the great 
on-coming Club hunt was on the tapis. 

**Yes, Pakenham," exultingly observed Captain 
Martin, *4t will be the grandest affair of the season. 
We expect all the members of the Club there, and, 
with them, will be the best horse-flesh in the south of 
Ireland. You must by no means be absent. ' ' 

**0h no. Not I," replied the scion of the wasted 
Pakenham patrimony, **a Pakenham was ever first in 
sport as well as war," and added, **I expect Mr. Chap- 
man may extend his stay in our city, to take in a 
sight he will never witness in his own war-ridden coun- 
try." 

**A beautiful idea, Pakenham," jubilantly re- 
sponded the Militia Captain, who with fast flushing 
countenance, turned towards where Mr. Chapman and 
the ladies sat, and enquired *4f it were possible that 
the suggestion could be adopted, with the assurance of 
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the great pleasure it would give to himself and his 
many friends. *' 

*'I regret, Captain Martin, my duties otherwise 
forbid me staying to enjoy such a spectacle. I must be 
away from Ireland to-morrow in the interest of my 
country, which unfortunately is divided in a fraticidal 
war at present. We hope it will be soon terminated, ' * 
and before Mr. Chapman could complete his devout 
wish, the doughty Militia Captain stood up and with 
apparent emotion interjected the words, ^ * terminated, * * 
*^ terminated, '* with an evidently sneering air, and 
added, *^ Either of your warring sections, Mr. Chap- 
man, could have ended the trouble you refer to long 
ago. The difficulty principally is, ye have not the men 
able to handle large armies. I'd wager my word of 
honour if a half dozen of our military officers, yes, even 
of the regiment I have the honour to belong to, were at 
either side, we would be in Richmond or in Washington 
in three days. Yes, Mr. Chapman, ' ' and the militia cap- 
tain was rapidly becoming vehement-looking, * * the idea 
is ridiculous from a military point of view, to think 
recruits picked up today, shipped off to Fortress Mon- 
roe or any other training centre and tomorrow hurried 
away to the scene of battle, could become perfect sol- 
diers. I hold, it is only officers such as ours can handle 
such raw material.'* 

This dissertation on the military difficulties of the 
Federal Government of the United States, by such an 
authority as a mere Captain of an Irish militia regi- 
ment, seemed to the experienced mind of the Ameri- 
can as savouring somewhat of the ludicrous. It might 
have demanded more of his attention, were he not just 
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This revelation of Frances Pakenham's innate 
character must have touched a very sensitive chord 
in Mr. Chapman's breast, for, though carelessly toying 
with a fresh ** sketch of rural scenery" in his hands, 
his side-long glance towards the fair artist told the 
measure of his admiration for her spirited admission. 

It would seem that that climax was reached when 
language failed to express all Mr. Chapman's heart 
would dictate, and, consequently, the short pause that 
ensued, apparently so improved his powers of articu- 
lation, that he ventured at length to express himself 
thus, ** Ladies, I consider my time spent around Lim- 
erick City not wasted to the interest of the Federal 
G overnment of the United States, which I told you on 
a recent visit I was the agent of at this side of the 
Atlantic. For, though I have dallied around Limerick 
City longer than I anticipated, I have discovered that 
it is the rendevous of many blockade-runners of South- 
ern ports; and that the mouth of the Shannon is a 
favourite retiring place for those Privateers that are 
preying much on American commerce. 

** Besides, Mrs. Pakenham, pardon me if I utter a 
personal word, ' ' there was a noticeable trepidation just 
then in Mr. Chapman's voice, as he turned towards his 
hostess, as if he had some revelation of another char- 
acter to make, when the Hall doorbell rang, and the 
announcement was made that Mr. Chapman's driver 
wanted to see him. 

This put a stop to further conversation in the draw- 
ing-room, and on Mr. Chapman's appearance at the 
open hall-door, a peculiar wink of the eye and beck of 
the head from Mike Costigan, told him something of 
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importance was to be related, so, following the retir- 
ing footsteps of his driver until they were well out 
of the hearing of eavesdroppers, that worthy broke 
forth and said, * * I beg your pardon, Mr. Chapman, if I 
have interrupted you, but I am too thrue an Irishman 
to let saicrets long be saicrets when a brother is in 
danger. ' ^ 

Mr. Chapman moved uneasily, as if to question 
what his driver was aiming at, when Mike by his nat- 
ural talent for inference, said, ** Maybe they wor 
wrong, sir, but I heard Captain Martin with my own 
ears denouncing you as an American Fenian Organiz- 
er, and, to give Mr. Pakenham his due, he said you 
were not. That you were too much of a gentleman 
to be sailing under false colours, an* that Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald, who was with you out in your ranch near 
the Rocky mountains, would never introduce you to 
himself and his family if you were not as he said. 

* * This talk occurred just as the two were going into 
the stable, and they did not see me, and when they 
wint in further, Mr. Pakenham said Mrs. Pakenham be- 
lieves what Sir Edward sed, an* so does Frances. 
What! roared out that upshtart Martin,'* and Mike 
Costigan could be heard by anybody near-by, as he 
related the Militia Captain's language. **Does Fran- 
ces believe this American stranger has any other ob- 
ject in coming to Pakenham Hall, than to ingrain him- 
self in your good graces, and perhaps win Frances's 
hand in marriage, and possess your property here and 
in Gourbawn ; all, already heavily mortgaged to me. ' * 

**6od knows, Mr. Chapman, ' ^ laughingly observed 
Mike, *Hhe pair were then passing the ind of Kitty's 
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gtiXl, mA if fbey went near enough to ker heels, Ot 
§he^d rarely brain 'ein^ for I'm sure she's a Feman 

With considerable calmness Mr. Chapman heard 
his driver relate thns, and with the same cafanness re- 
pHedt ^^I am thankfnl to jon, Mike, for yonr interest in 
me, but, let me assnre jon, I am not alarmed in the 
least and know well how to deal with snch persons as 
Captain Martin. Now, Mike,'' he added, ''yon retnm 
io Kitty, and have her ready in an honr for onr re- 
turn to the City." 

Mike Costigan on finding himself so snmmarily 
disposed of, replied, *'I beg yonr pardon, Mr. Chap- 
man, bnt I thought if yon were a Fenian I conld intro- 
duce you to our Head-centre." 

''Thank you, Mike. I am not a Fenian, though I 
could sympathize with their aims, for, nearly every 
Irishman in onr army is a Fenian; and their con- 
duct as brave soldiers has won the admiration of 
America." 

"Well, Mr. Chapman," replied Mike, somewhat 
apologetically, ' ' sure there 's no harm done, but let me 
tell you, the Martins were always spiteful an' mean 
to any one who they thought would be coming inside 
'em in anything." 

' ' No fear, Mike. I '11 not deserve the Captain 's hos- 
tilty," and saying so, Mr. Chapman turned to re- 
enter Pakenham Hall, with a look of gravity clearly 
indicated on his classic features. 

To any one of his wide experience at that time, the 
suspicion of Fenian proclivities attaching to one 's rep- 
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ntation, was certain to bring the attentions of the local 
Constabulary to his footsteps, 

Fenianism as the reader might already know, was 
the organized discontent in those years of the Irish 
people both in Ireland and abroad, mainly in the Uni- 
ted States, the object of which was to overthrow Brit- 
ish rule in Ireland. The financial resources of this 
necessarily secret and oath-bound society, were drawn? 
from the United States, and the fact was noted also 
by the Government that emissaries were sent to Ire- 
land from that country, to further propagate the se- 
ditious idea, and, hence the dilemma Mr. Chapman 
perhaps found himself in, and might be the cause 
of the momentary gravity which his features assumed. 

Or, perhaps, the situation to the mind of the per- 
plexed American might wear another aspect, and * * the 
purty lady at Pakenham Hall, ' ' as Mike Costigan char- 
acterized Miss Frances Pakenham, might remotely or 
otherwise be its innocent cause. But from whatever 
source the agitation sprung, and which visibly agitated 
Mr. Chapman, it was only for a moment, for, in an- 
other, he was again sitting by his young hostess, plead- 
ing, ** Pardon me, ladies, for my absence, '^ and then 
taking up the water-colour drawing he had laid down 
on Mike Costigan 's appearance, observed, **Is this 
your work too. Miss Pakenham?** 

**Yes, Mr. Chapman,** replied the blushing girl, **I 
drew that last summer when the scene was most tempt- 
ing.** 

**I think it is very good for an amateur," remarked 
her mother. 

**I should call it the work of an expert,** replied 
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\ Chapman^ and then asked^ '^ Where did yon find 
yonr snbject^ Miss Pakenhamf 

** Bight from our own hall-door* That pastnre-field 
jon see lined with those beeches and elms, is across the 
glen which separates it from onr demesne. The scene 
Mr* Chapman, is beantifnl in summer/' and the fair ar- 
tist appeared much animated as she said so. 

* * Upon my word, Miss Pakenham, from your draw* 
ing of it, it must be an exquisite scene. I should like 
to see it when in full bloom and compare it with your 
portrayal. '^ 

**0h, I do hope you will, Mr. Chapman, for I do 
hyve to have my work closely criticized.*' 

In this hope Frances Pakenham was ably seconded 
by her mother, by adding, **Do not disappoint us, Mr. 
Chapman, for we will be expecting you. We expect 
also a visit then from Sir Edward, who will be de- 
lighted to meet you here.'' 

Just then the tramping of feet and loud talk broke 
through the hall, and immediately Mr. Pakenham and 
Captain Martin made their presence known by striding 
into the drawing-room, laughing as they came. The 
Captain muttering half -audibly, **Make an Irishman of 
him/' which idea seemed to be the cause of their 
mirth. 

On entering, Mr. Pakenham turned towards where 
Mr. Chapman was seated and enquired, **How he 
fared since." 

* * Remarkably well, sir. I had the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Pakenham 's really artistic work, and I must say, 
it was an exquisite treat," and Mr. Chapman looked 
again at the drawing previously noticed. 
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"Yes, that is good, Mr. Chapman, but you ought 
remain here for a while, and I^d show you through all 
the scenes Frances has pictures of. In fact, as I have 
told the Captain, I'd make an Irishman of you/' 

** Possibly so,'' and Mr. Chapman smiled as he said 
so, **but I assure you, I have sufficient on hand now 
as an American to interest me." 

**I expect so if the fortune of the Federal army 
interests you, ' ' observed Captain Martin, * * I have seen 
by the Times this morning, that one of its wings opera- 
ting against Richmond and mainly composed of raw 
recruits hurried away from Fortress Monroe, was 
badly defeated, and many captured." 

*' Perhaps so, Captain," dryly replied the Ameri- 
can, **but that will not alter the certain result." 

**0h, pshaw. Just look at the military blundering 
and the sacrifice of human life. Perhaps the lives of 
many of my countrymen. ' ' 

**That may be so, too. Captain, but, believe me, 
there's none more willing for the sacrifice than they." 

**The damned Fenians. They are willing surely 
with an object," and the militia Captain looked the 
picture of suppressed rage, as he further exclaimed, 
**If we catch one of them in Ireland, we'll give them 
what their predecesors got in '98 and '48. ' ' 

* * That language in my presence is not gentlemanly 
of you. Captain Martin," warmly protested Mrs. Pak- 
enham. **You know one of my relatives — ^Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, lost his life in Dublin in 1798 in just 
such a cause as that of the Fenians of today; and, 
being naturally proud of Lord Edward, I cannot hear 
men condemned who are guided by his principles." 
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This sharp rebuke from the hostess of Pakenham 
Hall, was apparently not lost on the Militia Captain, 
for with considerably reduced pompousness he apolo- 
getically explained, ** Pardon me, Mrs. Pakenham, I 
should be very sorry to compare your noble relative 
to those military adventurers from America, who ar€> 
endeavouring by their emissaries, to create a Revolu- 
tion in Ireland/* 

**That is so, Martin,** broke in Mr. Pakenham. 
"You may believe him, Caroline, my spirited Geraldine 
and Head-centre of the Pakenham Circle of the Fenian 
Brotherhood,** and for once this ingrained aristocrat 
commenced to joke politically. 

* ' Father, you are a first-rate organizer. Now nomi- 
nate me as Sub Centre.** 

** Naturally so, Frances. You always agree with 
your mother,** and Mr. Pakenham, as he replied to 
his daughter, seemed further enjoying the pleasantry. 

**Who is in nomination for Fenian Emissary,*' en- 
quired Captain Martin, with some acerbity. 

**0f course, Mr. Chapman,** ejaculated the ladies, 
apparently anxious to have him identified in the mock- 
heroics. 

"I won*t object,** and the calm features of the 
American as he said so were wreathed with smiles too, 
by the ludicrousness of the proceedings. 

With grandiloquent posturing, Mr. Pakenham 
turned toward his friend — ^the Captain, and observed, 
**Now, you. Captain Martin, as the representative of 
her Majesty's Military Forces in Limerick, will at 
once see that the City is put in proper order to resist 
a rising of the Pakenham Fenians and the Militia 
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Captain laughed in sarcasm, as he said, ''Aided by; 
American dollars. Yes/' interjected Frances Paken- 
ham, ''and American men/* 



CHAPTER XXm 



A MIXED-UP FOX-HUNT 



A FOX-HUNT, or horse-race, or sport of any snch 
description, certainly finds a ready response in the 
animation of any community in Ireland, particularly 
so, if it be an annual event. 

The rural population around Gourbawn and Bally- 
temple was no exception ; and, it would be expressing 
the feeling slightingly, if it was said, these localities 
were not on the tip-toe of excitement on the morning 
of the great "meet** of the County Fox-hunting Club, 
though it was to take place some miles distant. 

The presence of the Creagh family (a family of 
landed proprietors who lived nearby), was always a 
special incentive to their peasant neighbours, to fra- 
ternize with them in their sports and customary pas- 
times ; and, it was a noticeable feature on such occa- 
sions to distinguish which was the most democratic. 

The immediate Creagh family were quite numerous. 
It consisted of twenty-one sons, and one daughter, 
which, with their parents, made an ideal family ac- 
cording to Irish conception, and when they "turned 
out** all on their own horses (which they regarded 
almost as divinities), on any occasion it was sufficient 
incentive to create the animation among the local peas- 
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ant folk, which was evident the morning of that great 
County Club ^'meef already mentioned. 

The names of all the leading gentlemen of the 
County who were to take part in this annual event at 
this particular haunt of Reynard the fox, was well 
known around to all the sport-loving fraternity; and, 
among some it was mooted that Frederick Pakenham 
of Pakenham Hall, in the County Tipperary, would 
be present. 

It is questionable if this information was not the 
motive that induced Tom Hartnett to be abroad so 
early that morning, meeting his fellow-toilers here and 
there, and always in silent conference the sequel will 
only disclose. One particular might be mentioned in 
advance, Tom was seen in company with a goodly 
number of his fellows of the morning conferences, 
hurrying by every convenient by-way towards the 
huntsmen's rendezvous, as if bent on some purpose 
besides that of pleasure. 

The scene that was witnessed that day at that ren- 
dezvous, was really not overdrawn by Captain Martin 
when he asserted to Mr. Chapman, in the drawing- 
room at Pakenham Hall, that some of the best horse- 
flesh in the south of Ireland would be present at that 
hunt. But far inferior was that exhibition to the scene 
presented by the red-coated riders of the splendid 
equines. They were everywhere on the fields and 
roads adjacent, anxiously waiting for the sound of the 
huntsman's horn to start on the pursuit of Reynard. 

With the intonations of that horn, every rider was 
on the alert, and ^'on was the hunt.'' No pursued ob- 
ject was in view, yet both dogs and men and ladies too, 
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rode at break-neck speed in pursuit of nothing, appar- 
ently. Reynard was far away, but, according to the 
unerring hounds, he passed that way leaving behind 
him the tell-tale trail that would eventually lead to 
his destruction. 

Mr. Pakenham and his bosom friend, Captain Mar- 
tin, of the Limerick City Militia, were also present, 
and very much on the alert when that bugle sounded. 
With the apparent distinguishing traits of fearless 
riders, they faced each fence that obtruded their 
path, but the disguise of fearlessness could not last 
long. The lineal descendant of the heroic Pakenhams 
soon found some rigid tearing of his physical struc- 
ture, and in a moment he was face to face with the 
fact that a cross-country fox-hunt was not a fitting 
pastime for any landlord wearing a mailed shirt. 

In agony of pain he squirmed and twisted himself, 
as no gentlemanly sportsman should have done, and 
in despair, he shouted after his military pompanion, 
*' Martin, Martin.^' 

The militia Captain on looking back, beheld Mr. 
Pakenham livid with rage, and, hastening to his side 
enquired, *^What is the matter?'^ 

**That damn rheumatism has attacked me again. 
I fear Martin, I cannot proceed further, *' and again 
agony twisted his body unrheumatically, as the suf- 
ferer spoke. 

Just then an athletic looking man, tall and dark- 
featured, threw up a football among the crowd of 
spectators, and in a moment the hunt was forgotten. 

Hither and thither, the spherical plaything was 
pursued by the spectators,, but ever returned to where 
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the two luckless riders were endeavouring to rein up 
their prancing, frightened horses. 

To the minds of Mr. Pakenham and the gallant 
militia Captain, the football game seemed to be a pre- 
conceived plot for the purpose of interrupting their 
day's pleasure, consequently, their rage was un- 
bounded, which they gave expression to whenever 
their steeds would cease their activities. 

To the vitriolic abuse which they poured on the 
football players, the reply would be only a tormenting 
laugh, or some word or phrase bearing ominous mem- 
ories such as ^'Evictor'^ * * Gourbawn, ' ' ** Murderer, * * 
all of which taunts made his assumed rheumatism more 
agonizing. 

Enraged beyond endurance, he singled out one of 
the football kickers, who seemed to be the most dex- 
terous in making connection between the spherical 
plaything and his body demanded in a tone of author- 
ity, **Who are youf 

The reply came back in a ponderous voice dra- 
matic and sepulchral, * ^ I am the ghost of Davey McMa- 
hon, from the swamps of Virginia. »' 

With a curse on the lips of Davey McMahon 's evic- 
tor, he called out to his companion, * * Come away, Mar- 
tin. These are a lot of Fenians, I know from what 
they say/' 

The militia Captain looked around, and seeing all 
the evidence of the hunt had disappeared, agreed at 
once with his rheumatically suffering friend, and with 
military profanity on his lips, immediately bounded 
to the highway. 

The looks and general appearance of the man who 
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uttered these words, seemed to bode no good for Mr. 
Pakenham. A magical hush swept over the multitude ; 
and, the attitude of the tall sallow-featured man who 
threw up the football, and seemed to be the leader of 
the demonstration was fast becoming threatening. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
A soldier's life 

If it be asserted that human thought is not trans- 
ferable by any telepathic influence, or by any of those 
mysterious agencies which mental scientists tell us of, 
the dramatic words used by the athletic football kick- 
er to Mr. Pakenham in the preceding chapter, should 
be proof indicative of the existence of some such oc- 
cult force, for Davey McMahon was actually then on 
Virginia's swampiest soil, and as might be expected, 
with mind concentrated on his family in Ireland, and 
his own peculiar misfortune in America. 

He was there a soldier in the Army of the North, 
hurried away with every available man from Fortress 
Monroe, with little or no knowledge of military dis- 
cipline, to help replenish the decimated Northern 
forces in their efforts to capture Richmond — ^the Capi- 
tol of the Southern Confederacy. 

For two years the fratracidal conflict was car- 
ried on throughout the Southern States with varying 
success; but, nowhere with more persistancy than in 
Virginia, until it might be said its soil covered one 
immense chamel pit— the graveyard of thousands in 
the flower of manhood. 
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Here Davey McMahon found himself late in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, after a brief stay in Fortress Monroe. 
He was not inconsolable. On the contrary there was 
none in his regiment more reconciled to the arduous 
duties of a soldier than he, since he ascertained his 
bounty was sent to his wife in Ireland. 

Of its arrival there, and into her hands he had no 
misgiving, for, though he had no communication from 
her since his departure, owing to his varied move- 
ments, he felt as he expressed it himself, ** Quite sat- 
isfied as long as Ellen and the children would not be 
too much of a burden on Pat/' 

There are, of course, moments of despondency, 
such as fall to the lot of all exuberant spirits, when 
buoyant nature seeks relaxation — ^recreation, so to say 
— ^in the soughs and shades of some resurrected miser- 
able feeling. In such moments, the manhood of Davey 
McMahon should surrender its great prerogative of 
firmness, and yield to reflections of the past; and, oh 
then would arise again those shrieks of his children 
to his ear, when the Sherifif's battering-ram burst in 
the door of his home in Gourbawn. 

Then also would arise the feeling of misery he 
had, when he parted with his wife, his sleeping chil- 
dren, and his old grey-haired mother, — and lastly, his 
parting with his brother Pat, and **the gallant pope,'* 
as he used affectionately call Tom Hartnett. 

These were the leading features on the map of 
Davey McMahon 's memory, and when under the influ- 
ence of their recollection, his strong-lined face would 
turn upwards towards Virginia's blue sky in the day- 
time, or when the rain-laden clouds of night would 
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be hanging Heavily over the contending armies of the 
North and South. 

To note Davey McMahon at such moments, one 
would be convinced the Spirit of some Master-passion 
dominated his very soul, as his lips moved spasmodi- 
cally, uttering words intelligible to none but himself , 
and perhaps the Angel of the Great Record. 

One must not run away with the idea that General 
Lee — ^the almost idolized commander of the Confed- 
erate army defending Richmond, would allow such 
mortals as Davey McMahon or General Hooker, the 
then commander of the Union forces, were he so in- 
clined, much time for abstruse reflection. That inde- 
fatiguable General was everywhere. Now here, now 
there ; compelling at one time a full fight in force with 
Hooker, or again, in Hooker's masterly retreat from 
his entrenched positions along the Potomac. 

Not for long were these occasions far apart, con-^ 
sequently skirmishing and minor battles were at that 
time of every-day occurrence, in one of which Davey 
McMahon 's regiment largely participated, and he with 
many others captured. 

Capturing was the usual programme every day, 
besides killing and wounding on either side. The pris- 
oners of the South would be sent to isolated places in 
the North, and the prisoners of the North sent to iso- 
lated places in the South, so it was a matter of very 
little concern to the prisoners of either side where they 
were sent, for all, with some few exceptions, were 
treated humanely. 

With this confidence, Davey and his captured com- 
rades with reluctance though, surrendered their rifles, 
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0topp<>d forth to end vliere tiher £d not know. Twns 
ecmmion knowledge that libbey prucm, in Bftdnnond, 
was packed then to overflowing; that die near-bv de- 
tention camps were in a like condition, so it was with 
ample foreknowle4ge the Yanks — as the Federal sol- 
diers were called, were destined for some place fortiber 
Honth. 

Considerable time was spent on this railway jonr- 
nejr south, interrupted occasionally to take on like 
freight or light mnnitions of war, nntil they reached 
a vast detention camp on the coast line of one of the 
Carolinas. 

In the centre of this camp which was enclosed by 
a high well-constmcted fence, stood the commandant's 
residence, circular shaped, so that he eonld view his 
domain of captured ** Yanks'* from all points. 

The preliminaries on entrance to this abode were 
very few, consisting of one's name and nationality, 
and then, away to some wretched pallet until the next 
exchange of prisoners. 

f>no may easily imagine the feelings of Davey 
McMahon, on crossing the threshold of such a domo- 
dlo. Sufficient may be said to picture him, that he 
crossing it with the stoicism of a fatalist, gave his 
name and nationality without hesitation and passed 

within. 

The taking of such pedigree of prisoners-of-war 
may have its uses, but, certainly, in this case it must 
be of some importance, for the document that contained 
these names was the object of close scrutiny before 
the eye of the commandant of this Southern prison- 
pen. 
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On scanning adown the long list of Federal pris- 
oners' names, the commandant exclaimed, **McMahon, 
McMahon/* After a pause, he continued, ** That's a 
very homely name. The woods around where I came 
from are full of McMahons/' Then touching a tiny 
bell, he commanded a ** Johnny Reb'' (as the southern 
soldiers were called), to bring that **Yank'' McMahon 
before him. 

Davey had no fear when singled out from the rest 
of his fellow-prisoners. He had no dread of conse- 
quences, and, with an utter disdain of Fate he stood 
before the mighty ofl&cial, who ruled the destinies of 
the thousands held as prisoners in that enclosure. 

That commandant, as he turned around on his re- 
volving chair, looked to Davey as being a Spaniard, 
even by birth. He had intensely dark eyes and eye- 
lashes — a veritable Svengali. His hair and mustache 
also were jet black; and, his elongated head and spare 
though muscular- looking body, bespoke a man of very 
unusual type of soldier, and the question, **Tou are 
McMahon, I believe,'' spoken with a brogue that could 
not deny its native habitat. 

*^That',s my name. Captain," dryly responded 
Davey. 

Then the Confederate Officer with the pronounced 
Irish brogue began minutely enquiring, as to ** where 
his prisoner was born?" **Why, he emigrated!" 
* * How long was he in the United States ? " * * How long 
was he in the Northern Army!" and such like, to all 
of which Davey replied with the utmost candour. 

The features of that supposedly heartless man, dur- 
ing the recital of his Yankee prisoner's experiences, 
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could convince the most sceptical how the evidence of 
a touched heart, can be written on one's countenance; 
and, the dark sunken eyes, as they lit up with a lust- 
rous glow peculiar to moderate frenzy, was a touching 
tribute to the vitalizing power of human sympathy. 

** 'Tis painful, Mac. 'Tis painful,'* and as the 
Confederate Officer said so, he evidently felt as he 
said, for he heaved a heavy sigh, and continued, im- 
pressively, ^'McfMahon, we are all singularly alike 
in misfortune. You can judge, I am like you an Irish- 
man, too, bom in the Glen of Aherlow, in Tipperary. 
My father, Tom Eyan, held a good-sized farm there, 
until the Famine times came, and we lost it just as 
you lost yours. We all came here South, and Jived 
together until my brother Dan took to wandering. He 
got sun-struck out West, and we lost track of him, 
and then this war came on which engaged me ever 
since. 

'*Mac, I say again, are we not all singularly alike 
in our misfortunes? Natives of a fertile and lovely 
land, and we ai;e not allowed to live there. So here 
we are. You, a Northern soldier, and I, a Southern 
soldier. ' ' 

*'No, Captain Eyan,'' replied Davey, **I am not 
a Northern soldier now. I am a Northern prisoner 
in vour hands." 

**You must not be one longer, then. Take off 
that blue you wear, and put on the grey of the South, 
and be a soldier in our winning fight," and Captain 
Eyan, as he said so, seemed to lose the magnetic in- 
fluence he had over his prisoner a moment before, for 
Davey, in a mild-mmnnered way, replied: **No, Cap- 
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tain, what I would like is to go home. I was trapped 
into a soldier 's life, and I am tired of it. I '11 leave it 
for the allegiance of my poor wife and children.'* 
'*If that is your determination Mac," answered 
Captain Ryan, *^ would you be willing to go to Ire- 
land in a blockade runner?" 

**I would, Captain, even in an old tub." 
**A11 right then, Mac, I will give you a suit of 
my civilian clothes, and get you as a freight hand on 
board a * runner' direct to Limerick, and while I am 
away to see after your passage you can prepare." 



CHAPTER XXV 



BRIAN o'hARA, the MYSTIC 



Work was resumed lightheartedly the morning 
after the great annual fox-hunt by the labourers 
around Gourbawn. The drainage-works which were 
being carried on all the winter in the locality, and 
which were referred to in a previous chapter, gave 
employment to the majority of them, and as they en- 
tered on their tiring duties that morning, with soiled 
and much-patched toggeries, their loquacity and pleas- 
antries were unbounded. The spice of the cheery **good 
morning, Paddy," or ^^ How are you, Jem?" and other 
similar greetings from one to another, could easily tell 
how mind can conquer matter, and put to shame the 
philosophy of all the sages who ever discussed or 
wrote on the secret of true happiness. 

It was not until Brian O'Hara made his appear- 
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ance, conld the proper key to the secret of the nnusnai 
jubilation be got^ for, at once, the pleasantry was 
passed along from one to another, '"^Here comes the 
ghost of Davey McMahon from the swamps of Vir- 
ginia, '* (without any irreverence, be it said, to Davey 
McMahon 's memory). 

Immediately there was laughter and smiles on 
every face, even serious-going Pat McMahon — ^Davey's 
brother should smile, when informed of fhe origin of 
the phrase. 

It was apparently evident who the football player 
of the previous day was, that replied to Mr. Frederick 
Pakcnham, when questioned as to his identity, while 
that gentleman was in conflict with pains throughout 
his anatomy, his prancing horse Eover, and the bounc- 
ing football. 

Brian O'Hara was not unprepared for the greet- 
ings, and witticisms of his fellow-labourers, for, all 
he had to do, was to curb his own sullen spirit which 
was always too ready to take offence when none was 
intended. 

Indeed it was in that spirit he entered the drain- 
age grounds that morning, and in that spirit he ut- 
tered the customary Irish salutation, **God save ye 
all, boys.'* 

**God save you kindly, Brian, '* replied one in the 

crowd. 

*' 'Tis a fine morning Glory be to God,*' observed 
Brian again. 

'* 'Tis all that indeed,'* again replied the one in 
the crowd, all of whom seemed anxiously waiting for 
a turn in the conversation. 
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**How did you like the hunt yesterday Brian f 
broke in another of the **boys'^ in the crowd. 

*'I liked it all right,'' replied Brian, **but the foot- 
ball was the besht of the sport. ' ' 

*'It hurried Pakenham away anyhow," observed 
another. 

*'Be gor 'twas Brian did that an' no wan else, 
when he spoke as if it was a voice from the grave. 
How did you think of it, Brian t" interjected another. 

**Pon my sowl, Mike, if I was dead this minit, I 
couldn't tell you. 'Twas like as if some wan put the 
words into my mouth." 

A snickering laugh ran through the crowd of work- 
men, as Brian O'Hara admitted being unconscious 
of the import of the ominous words he uttered on the 
occasion. 

This strange admission of Brian seemed to his as- 
sociates as a bid for the role of an ^ * inspired one, ' ' or 
a ** medium" between the spirit-world and man, and 
hence that snickering laugh, brimful of doubt, which, 
in his opinion, was nothing less than that local jeal- 
ousy which usually arises when one is elevated above 
his fellows, through some untoward circumstance, or 
sheer ability. 

With utter contempt for the incredulity of his fel- 
low-labourers, Brian O'Hara was proceeding to fur- 
ther explain the phenomena that controlled him, when 
ids eye rested on Paddy Gorman's sarcastic counte- 
nance, broadened with smiles suggestive of derision. 

At once that eye of Brian 's though one moment be- 
fore was calm and self-possessed, sparkled out with 
innate fury which woke up all the antagonism of the 
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past for that individual, and might have resulted dis- 
astrously for either, but for the timely ringing of 
Creagh^s ** labour belP' in the distance, which termi- 
nated further discussion of the abstruse subject. 

Labour with its implied assiduity is a great incen- 
tive toward relieving the mind from many of those 
ills that burden humanity, that thinking men often 
wonder at the health and strength of those hardy sons 
of toil, who incessantly labour with spade or shovel in 
drains or elsewhere, oftentimes for a poor pittance. 

So it was with these men, as they dug and delved 
without cessation, until that bell at noon time tolled 
again in the distance. 

Slowly they rose from their cramped positions and 
followed whither Tom Hartnett led, to eat and chat 
and while away the noonday hour. During the pro- 
cess, Tom's nearest mate observed **I wonder *pope' 
how Pakenham feels today T' 

**I am sure,'' replied Tom, **he is glad to be away 
from poor Davey's ghost anyhow. How did you think 
of that, Brian!" 

This question made directly to Brian 'Hara by his 
bosom friend Tom Hartnett, who evidently knew noth- 
ing of the morning's talk, had the effect of reopen- 
ing the subject with the serious assurance from Brian 
again that **he did not know what he was sayin\'' 

** Well, Glory be to God !" observed him, whom they 
called Mike. * * Isn 't it awful. Yerra, I always believed 
there was something that way in the world. Sure there 
are the good people or the fairies. There are the ban- 
shees: Oh, they are there, *pope', as sure as we are 
here, God bless us all," and Mike, as he said so in- 
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tuitively, made the sign of the Cross over his face 
and proceeded. *'Sure the banshee is heard cryin' 
every time any wan of the Creagh's die, they are such 
an ' ould family. ' ^ 

*'I didn't believe it myself for a long time, until 
wan summer's evenin' I was afther conveyin' a frind 
who had a dhrop taken, part of the way home, when 
to my surprise on my return there came my frind 's 
voice from a broken bridge, tellin' me he was all 
right. Yerra I took an arumfuU of shtones an' jumped 
down to fire 'em if my frind wasn't there. At wansht 
his voice broke out above me in the air, croonin' his 
ould song when he 'd have a dhrop taken. Whin I saw 
that, I knew that the fairies or *good people' had 
somethin' to do with it, but, I was bould an' young 
then, an' wasn't afraid of any fairy that was ever 
born, so I flung my arumful of shtones here an' there, 
an' came away bleivin' that somethin' else is around 
us besides what we can see." 

This elucidation on the existence of those beings 
called mythical, by an authority who had experience, 
so heartened Brian O'Hara, who felt all the morning 
somewhat a butt for the jokes of his fellow labourers, 
that he forgot his enmity for Paddy Gorman for a 
time, and in justification of the belief in a spiritual 
force above and around, far and near, he said, ** Yerra 
*pope' an' Mike an' the resht of ye boys, I don't care 
a damn whether ye b'lieve me or not," and Brian 
looked defiant, * 'I say I did not know what I was sayin' 
yesterday to Pakenham, when I said I was *Davey 
McMahon's ghost from the swamps from Virginia.' " 

As Brian uttered these words, he looked scrutinis- 
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ingly towards where Paddy Gorman sat on a mgged 
stone, and then continued, **Ye know I didn't tell a lie 
when I was thrown out of my car in broad daylight, 
on the long road by some wan I didn't see. Ye know 
when Debby down at the cross roads long ago could 
see in her glass globe, what would happen to a young 
sailor she had not seen for years. Ye all remember 
how Joan Grogan used to cure the people with the 
herbs she used to get from the fairies. 

'* Doesn't all this boys, prove that there is some- 
thing there that we can't see, an' will help us some- 
times, an' more times will injure us." 

Though Brian O'Hara was conversing thus with 
Tom Hartnett and the men nearby, he never failed 
to cast his eye occasionally towards where his rival 
Paddy Gorman sat in quiet conversation with Pat 
McMahon. This vigilance was very suggestive of what 
might happen were it otherwise. 

*'Now, Brian," questioned Tom, ''what do you 
yourself think about the mystery of yesterday, when 
you didn't know what you were saying to Pakenham?" 

**I'll tell you, pope," and Brian O'Hara almost 
whispered into his ear, *'Davey McMahon remembers 
Gourbawn, and wherever he is, he is in the hands of his 
friends. ' ' Just as Brian was becoming really interest- 
ing, Creagh's bell rang again. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

A MEMORABLE FEAST 

The 25th day of March is usually an importanvl 
day in Ireland. On that date, as also the 29th day of 
September, all legal transactions are dated from in 
connection with land-taking, thus dividing the annual 
financial requirements into two equal parts. 

The 25th March, 1863, as it came around did not 
cause much concern to the people of Gourbawn, rela- 
tive to the possession of Davey McMahon's farm of 
land. It was well known that Tom Connerty was to 
be the future owner of it, for, already, there were gaps 
in the fences dividing it from his home farm, that all 
that was necessary was, to make his possession of it 
legal. Consequently the presence of the representative 
of the landlord — ^Mr. Frederick Pakenham of Paken- 
ham Hall was necessary. 

With this object in view, that gentleman's lawyer 
in Ballytemple was all-sufficient, and quite suitable to 
fill the post of such an every-day duty as to give the 
possession of an evicted home to another. So it was an 
easy matter to have the landlord represented. 

Of course there was a great ** to-do'* about the! 
Connerty homestead that day. Every member of the 
family was dressed in their Sunday attire, for the 
25th March is also a strict Catholic holiday in Ireland, 
reverently called Lady Day. 

Mrs. Connerty — a healthy vigorous woman of mid- 
dle age seemed most energetic on that particular holi- 
day. She had played havoc already on the barn-yard 
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fowl, Ge<*9^, dnde. chiAens, ri^t and Irft. were 
silan^t^red during the forenoon hoirrs: ani as she 
5itrode around the kitchen fioor with bar»^i arms* or 
oppoi^ite the great fire in the open nre-place roasting 
or broiling, she was really the picture of the strenu- 
oi» Hfe io much to be advocated in later years. To 
fpiV^ that lady her dne, she performed the cook*s do- 
tied with all the alility of a first dass one; and. as 
for arranging the table and those who were to i>artici- 
pate of its good things, they conld not be done bet- 
ter. 

Evidently Mrs. Connerty was to have qnite a large 
eompanj that day, judging from the ample table, and 
the ample supply. MentaUy, she had figured out every 
trifle, especially where her visitors were to sit Mr. 
Hughes — ^the great man who that day gave her hus- 
band legal title to Davey McMahon's farm of land, was 
to be seated at the head. At either side of that great 
official, her husband and his brother Nicholas were to 
sit, and so on, according to the importance in the 
neighbourhood of the individual, until she figured, 
who was to fill the chair at the further end. None else 
than big Ned McCarthy himself, for Mrs. Connerty, 
though she did not like him personally, really liked his 
daughter Minnie. There was her worldly possessions 
growing larger every day, and so was her young sea 
Tom, who was then a strong young stripling, fashioned 
in his father ^s mould, which to her mind was highly 
creditable; and, to calculate on his future, no more 
laudable move could be made than make big Ned promi- 
nont by placing him conspicuously at the other end 
of the table opposite **the great man from the office.*' 
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Tn due time, Mrs. Connerty's guests appeared, and 
after some felicitous introductions and greetings, they 
were seated according to that lady 's mental foresight, 
which tempted her when she saw how perfect her ar- 
rangements were, to exclaim to her son in an under- 
tone, **Yerra Tom, my darling boy, 'tisn^t today or to- 
morrow people will be talldn* about this dinner, but 
maybe whin we are dead an* gone.'* 

In this state of mind Mrs. Connerty acted the host- 
ess to extremes, going around to each of the diners, 
enquiring how they liked her cooking? One and all 
acclaimed it most perfect, even Mr. Hughes especially 
admitted he never enjoyed such cooking at the Hiber- 
nian Restaurant in Limerick. 

Doubtless they were all speafldng the truth, for, 
though they left very little evidence after them, their 
appearance did not belie their encomiums. 

Justice being soon amply done to all the good 
things on the table, it was the work of a few brief mo- 
ments for the servants to remove the sundries, when 
decanters of whiskey and brandy took their place, 
which, with the deft hands of Mrs. Connerty, were 
soon manufactured into punch or hot whiskey, as it is 
called here in America. 

As guests of Mr. Thomas Connerty of Gourbawn, 
of course the exhilarating beverage was drank moder- 
ately, and at all such functions **the health of the 
mighty man * * the landlord is generally toasted. It was 
not forgotten on that occasion, nor was that of any 
underling about him, so that the replenishing of each 
steaming punch-cup for each toast, made in the aggre- 
gate quite a large quantity. 
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Such a thing as conversation of an animated char- 
acter conld not be suppressed on such an occasion. It 
commenced, and each potation of the inflaming liquid 
only intensified the desire to be conversational, hence 
the neighbourly feelings were fully expressed. The hid- 
den friendships were revealed. The subject of mar- 
riages and the probable marriages was introduced, and 
all the other evidences of friendly Bacchanalia were 
evident. 

Occasionally, the fire of rapid emotions would dwin- 
dle to quiet conversation, during one of which episodes 
one could discern a note of contention between big Ned 
McCarthy and his neighbour, (as both were just after 
shaking hands). It arose by Ned's neighbour, mean- 
ingly or otherwise, enquired if he wouldn't **send his 
daughter to Gourbawnf This being an indirect way 
of saying ** wouldn't you get your daughter married to 
young Tom Connerty. He is to get Gourbawn from 
his father?' 

^'Blasht your eyes, is it that you'd ashk me do," 
was big Ned's reply, with his big eyes apparently bulg- 
ing out of his head, and as ready to fight as not, but 
careful enough to speak in an undertone. 

*'My Minnie I My Minnie!" continued big Ned, *Ho 
marry the son of a landgrabber. Never." 

* * Oh, let there be no more about it, Ned, ' ' said his 
neighbour complacently, **I am sorry if I have of- 
fended you. ' ' 

**Tou ought know the McCarthy's better than 
that," but before big Ned went further, Mrs. Connerty, 
by the instinct of that mastery over man, which all 
judicious women possess, saw, that conversation 
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among her guests had reached its limits. To keep 
within the bounds of constitutional decorum, she sug- 
gested a change would be desirable, and to show her 
feelings of respect for Mr. Hughes, who was then 
feeling very much at home, she requested from that 
gentleman a song. 

Mr. Hughes, pf course, was surprised and excused 
himself by saying he never sang in his life. A fact 
which Mrs. Connerty said could not be. She pressed 
harder, and soon every voice was raised in favour of 
the demand. 

Mr. Hughes excused himself again, but added *4f 
ye will be pleased to hear me, I will make a speech for 
you on a very important subject. One, I am sure, the 
guests all around will feel interested in, and which con- 
cerns the welfare of every farmer around me.'* 

A loud clapping of hands from the female portion 
of the assemblage and shouts from the men — ^whom it 
may be truthfully assumed were nearly intoxicated 
then — announced their great desire to hear Mr. 
Hughes speak and when silence was restored that gen- 
tleman arose remarking as he did so that **he was not 
much on impromptu speeches but he'd do his best.*' 
In true post-prandial style he went on thus, ** Ladies 
and Gentlemen. It is with no small amount of pride, 
I sit here tonight presiding over Mr. Connerty *s festive 
board, and such an intelligent body of farmers, (hear, 
hear). 

* * Gentlemen, I assure you the interest of the tenants 
on Mr. Pakenham's estate are my constant care, and 
I should be wanting in my duty if I did not note every 
improvement in your farms (hie) every additional cow 
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m j^voT Ymptul ^^ €7331 ne aev^ ^nat 'Hl your baas 
that I may 3tn^ Toiir «!cmf ort3 aZ ^ae inor^ r*Hfl*^* 
luKir/^ from the a3uii«u»^ ami -iic* iii*.*' fram ae 
tpi^k^frr^ waa tiw^ rttsnlz of ^ae f ar«sT>ci^ ^ieeiarx^iu 
and in the ne«!»aaT7 hnatOnins iziierval ilxs. Conaerty 
<fi55/!Teetl7 aiig;wited to Mr, Hrig^igs to tafe anotiter 
drink to ^top that 'Usaned^ MeenpL) 

FolloTrin^r that advice not wisely fact too well per- 
h^f/9i^ the aipeaker continised. '•Ton have in Mr. Pak- 
eikfadin a kmd and indolgent landlord, wiio always feels 
it biii dnty to encourage the indnstrioiLs tenant so that 
(hi/^) when iradi a man's lease expired there would be 
no rfi/ficnltjr in the way of renewing it." 

Big Ned McCarthy's manner during Mr. Hnghes's 
npf'j'/^h %4} tar was inexplicable. Undoubtedly he exhib- 
ited hostility, bnt his words, were uttered so indistinct 
that their meaning could not be discovered by the near- 
(r%t }fyHUim]eT. 

*' What I would desire most to impress on you, and 
it in your landlord's desire I should do so at all times 
— i%f to show you the necessity there is for altering 
yrnjr present relationship with your labourers (hie) 
who live around you. 

''These labourers are, to every right-thinking man, 
a Hoeial nuisance in the community. We have in them 
the remains of a lot of broken-down farmers, who 
could not pay their lawful rents in '47, because a few 
potatoes blackened. (**Hear," **hear," and **hic" 
hlc"). 

'* There are more labourers among you who were 
nl ways poor, and it is the Will of God they should be 
so, who, if yon met one of them at a fair or market. 
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he'd hold up his head and consider himself as good as 
any one of ye. 

** Besides, look at the Poor rates ye must pay for 
them every year, and what good are they to yef 
Couldn't ye do your work by machinery, and then they 
should leave and go into the towns and villages. 
Couldn't ye raise their rents or get them into difficul- 
ties and buy their houses and gardens. Knock down 
their houses. Ejiock down their fences and there you 
are free from the rates. (**Hear," **Hear" and 
**Hic,"**Hic.") 

*' Gentlemen, it is for yourselves to consider my 
ideas. I was most anxious to come before ye to state 
my views, and my views are those of your kind land- 
lord Mr. Pakenham. I am, I know, a very poor speak- 
er, (no, no, from the Connertys), but I trust I have 
made myself understood, though ; and when that Great 
Day comes, when each one of us will be called to render 
an account to our Good Father in Heaven, we can do 
so with clear consciences. 

This speech, which Mr. Hughes said was im- 
promptu, seemingly was not agreeable to others in 
the assemblage besides big Ned McCarthy, for a note 
of dissent could be discerned running through the ap- 
plause at times, which told so, but was not so manifest 
as in that big fellow's attitude, until he rose up from 
his seat. Then cheers, and cries greeted him inter- 
mingled with ** Speech I Speech!" and big Ned McCar- 
thy broke forth with one of the most impromptu 
speeches on record. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen," he commenced, and his 
big black eyes fairly blazed in their sockets, as he said 
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80. **I apologise to nobody for rising to protest against , 
the advice which Mr. Hughes is after giving to us, 
farmers of Gourbawn. 

**He suggests to us to look upon our agricultural 
labourers as inferior beings, beings to be driven oflf 
the land, away into towns and villages and thus re- 
duce our rates. 

"I can tell Mr. Hughes, these men are bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, and, it ill becomes some 
men here very badly to cheer such advice as he gave, 
men who are now in possession of the lands that these 
poor men 's fathers were evicted from. ' * 

As Ned McCarthy said so, he fixed his gaze sternly 
on Nicholas Connerty, and immediately a bottle came 
hurtling through the air in his direction, which he dex- 
terously avoided, and reaching for a large beef bone 
which lay on a nearby sideboard, rushed at the per- 
petrator of the act — ^young Tom Connerty, and, 
gave him a blow with all his might oi^ the cheek, say- 
ing with vehemence *Hake that you young hanggal- 
lows bird. That will mark you for a bad death. ' ' 

At once there was an uproar and a regular melee 
ensued, during which all the diners participated at one 
side or the other, except the ** great man'* from the 
office who evacuated ''the chair,'' at the first sign of 
trouble and left the house. 

Big Ned stormed and raged around the dining- 
room, striking right and left at anything breakable, 
while he held the beef-bone in his hand until Mrs. 
Connerty quietly solicited him to cease his destruction 
and go home, which he did like a big baby. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

THE CHASE OF THE BLOCKADE BUNNBB 

The many inlets and sheltered arms of the Atlantic 
ocean, that pierce the coast line of the Southern States 
then at war with the Federal Government at Washing- 
ton, were favourite haunts for those vessels called 
blockade-runners, then the only means through which 
cotton and other raw products of the South could be 
marketed in Europe. 

Northern vessels of war continuously paraded up 
and down the Ocean in close proximity to the main- 
land, for the purpose of preventing such a practice, 
and, hence, the rigid enforcement of the law against 
'* contraband of war." 

That the presence of one of those violators of that 
law was well known to Captain Ryan, to be in the 
neighbourhood for some time, and, the fact of he 
being seen hobnobbing with the Captain of the * ' Garry- 
owen" (a blockade-runner) at the nearby grog shops, 
oftentimes discussing the political affairs of the Ould 
Dart, or the probable outcome of the war, but at all 
times in the closest intimacy, consequently it was a 
foregone conclusion that Davey McMahon^s return 
trip to Ireland was secure. 

"To be sure Captain Ryan let him come. I want a 
man and I'll pay him well if he is the right shtuff." 

This was the reply the Confederate officer got from 
the bluff Captain of the blockade-runner, and in tones 
and a brogue that was as unmistakable in one as the 
other. 
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^^He is all right Mac, I assure yotL He is a Mac 
like yourself, but got licked like the rest of the Yanks.'* 

** Captain Jack McNamarra from Clare, has not 
been licked yet Has he. By an? and as the grizzled 
veteran of the seas said so, he proudly grasped the 
hand of his associate and pointed the other towards 
a tiny speck away in the horizon, where the ocean's 
heaving waters and the curving sky apparently united. 
*'Do you see that object out there,'' he continued. 

'^Yes. I see it," answered the Confederate cap- 
tain. 

*^That is a Federal gunboat looking out for * run- 
ners ' like me. I must pass that tonight or else, ' ' then 
he paused and looked the Confederate Officer squarely 
in the face, and added, **0r else go to Davey Jones's 
locker." 

^*You can't fight, I suppose?" 

**No,'^ replied Captain Mac. **The *Garryowen' 
was not built for fight, like the Garryowen women. 
She was built for speed, an' though I don't like boash- 
tin', there is nothing afloat can bate her when I get 
her steam an' sails going together. Now, Captain, **so 
long. ' ' Get your Mac down here at once, as it is near 
night. So long." 

This abrupt termination to the conversation be- 
tween the two Captains was most satisfactory to the 
Confederate, for he merely replied, *'So long Mac," 
and returned in haste to his residence where he left 
Davey McMahon changing his garb of a Federal sol- 
dier, for that of civil life. 

The details of Davey 's departure from the Confed- 
erate prison were necessarily brief, owing to the im- 
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mediate sailing of the blockade runner. They con- 
sisted of a hasty meal, some gold coin pressed into his 
hand and a whole-hearted good bye, and Davey Mc- 
Mahon was soon following the instructions of Captain 
Ryan how to reach the ** Garry o wen. ' * 

As soon as night had well shaded both land and sea 
with its murky colouring, the blockader-runner cast off 
her moorings with the coast of North Carolina, and 
set out for her proposed destination — ^Limerick City, 
Ireland. 

Her movements were necessarily slow, as her sails 
were being gradually unfurled, but, when the full 
breath of the Atlantic breeze caught her immense 
spread of canvas, she appeared amply able to justify 
the *'boashtin'' of her veteran commander. Captain 
McNamarra. 

This was apparent as she skirted silently along the 
various headlands of the coast of North Carolina and 
Virginia, but, when she stood out for the breast of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the ** Garry o wen 's ' * pace was admir- 
able. Up and down the mountain-like waves she sped 
like a bird, responding to her helm like an obedient 
child, when suddenly, a cannon ball came hurtling 
across her bow. That shot told Captain McNamarra 
that he was discovered and pursued. 

**Let her go,^' was the only command, *'old Griz- 
zly * '( a name the * * Gar ry owen 's ' ' Captain went by when 
in anger), gave to his engineer, when forthwith belched 
clouds of smoke from the smokestack, which told that 
the powerful engines beneath were performing their 
full duty, and soon the *^ runner's*' speed was almost 
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doubled, causing shot after shot from the pursuing 
Federal gun-boat to fall short 

The sound of the firing of the pursuer so reverber- 
ated over the broad expanse of the ocean, that the 
other war-vessels of the Federal Government within 
hearing were attracted by it and took up the chase, but 
the ** Garry o wen ^^ — that dark-painted object away on 
the horizon under steam and sail, and commanded 
by *'old Grizzly'' from Clare, showed her heels for 
days so cleverly that when she reached the headlands 
of Kerry at the entrance of the great river Shannon, 
she was far ahead of her persistent pursuers who day 
and night kept up the chase. 

Slowly and lazily the blockade runner picked her 
way along that great river which held on either side 
so many ties of home for those on board. Especially 
it was so for Davey McMahon, who was by that time 
so fairly tired of the exertions of a seaman's life, as 
well as a soldier's that he beheld with rapture in the 
distance old Shanid Castle, the last stronghold of the 
Geraldines on their retreat from Ealmallock. 

Further on, he could only mentally see his home- 
place — Qourbawn — and as he thought of his delicate 
and loved wife and children about the door of his good 
brother Pat's cabin, enjoying the comfort which his 
$800 bounty brought to them. 

All these visions and many more crowded them- 
selves on his mind, until the port of Limerick was 
reached, and then the bustle and the eagerness com- 
menced, for it must be confessed Ireland, and England, 
in fact all Europe suffered then from the lack of im- 
ports, especially raw material. 
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Under these circumstances, the **Garryowen'' was 
a welcome visitor to Limerick then, and fortunately 
also, as there was no labour trouble at the dock, Cap- 
tain McNamarra could temporarily discharge his crew, 
which gave immediate relief to Davey McMahon^s 
anxieties in his desire to reach home. 

Gourbawn is not so far, thought he, as he emerged 
from the City's streets into the country. To walk 
there, he thought again, would be only a pleasure, be- 
sides, he was not heavily burdened — only a few gold 
coins in his pockets and a revolver which *^01d Griz- 
zly'' gave him, when the **Garryowen" was being pur- 
sued by the Federal gunboat. 

Scarcely a quarter-hour's walk brought the wan- 
derer to where his homeward road and another inter- 
sected, when his attention was startled by the well- 
known wail of * * Cracked Henry. ' ' Davey stood for a 
while until the demented man was passing, and said, 
* * Henry, don 't you know me 1 ' ' 

For answer *'the demented man" gave the stereo- 
typed reply, 

**We haven't house or home wid 'em. 

We haven't a tack on our bones wid 'em. 

We haven't a shoe to our feet wid 'em. 

**Nor a scrap to eat wid 'em," and then passed 
on limping and footsore, in the same tattered garb of 
the previous winter. 

* * My God I ' ' exclaimed Davey. ^ * What little differ- 
ence there is between me, and that half -insane creature. 
Merely the spark of reason. He cannot recognize the 
man in whose house he regularly found shelter. A 
dog could; 
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••He cannot discern between the enemy that made 

> -y^ '2*>melet5:5* and the friend who sheltered him. He 

vaid uoc calculate the power of resistance there is in 

?»ac man's desperate hand, nor could he track the 

-lajer to his lair that would be after destrojing his 

louie.'* 

I$rovKling over such reflections and still looking 

:^"ter the disappearing figure of Cracked Henry, Davey 

^^,3^l;^ion me^*hanically stood listless for a while. The 

mlV motion his person evincing was a fumbling of his 

jj^d iu his overcoat pocket*. Soon he turned away, 

^J singular to state, directly the reverse of that which 

%vald lead him to Gourbawn ; and, entering Limerick 

Oity again was lost to view. 
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THE SHADOW OF A GBIliE 

SoMB hours after Davey McMahon *s disappearance 
and well along in the afternoon, a spirited horse and 
sidecar made their exit from one of Limerick's ob- 
scure streets. 

On the sidecar were seated the driver and Davey. 
The latter looked a vastly changed man since a few 
hours previous when he jauntily parted with Captain 
MoNamarra, and faced homeward in blissful anticipa- 
tion of a joyous welcome from his wife and children. 
Certainly as he sat on that speeding sidecar he did 
not look as was his wont. There was a fixed stare 
in his eyes ; and, a grim determination seemed set on 
every line of his countenance, that any tyro in mental 
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aberrations would ascribe to a species of dangerous 
insanity. 

It was in April. In about one hour more the sun 
would set and night would inunediately follow, clasp- 
ing both city and country in its hues of levelling dark- 
ness. 

From these circumstances, it was evident Davey 
did not intend going very far, but far enough by ordi- 
nary calculation to reach the vicinity of Pakenham 
Hall towards which the road he was travelling by led. 
It was ominous though that was to be his destina- 
tion, and, if so the safety of Mr. ]Pakenham would be 
doubtful. 

That gentleman, after his discomfiture at the fox- 
hunt a few days previous, did feel much aflflicted 
both in mind and body. Particularly the body, for to 
one of his erratic temperament, the troubles of the 
mind heal very soon, but the troubles of the body heal 
very slowly, especially when a shirt of mail is after 
agitating one's sensitive flesh in obedience to the 
movements of a prancing horse: 

A more embarrassing feature in his uneasiness, 
was the fact, that none at the Hall knew he wore a 
shirt of mail only Bob Hardy, his valet. Consequently, 
into no ears could he possibly pour his complaint but 
his, and for this purpose the two sought the shades 
of night, and the long laurel-sheltered walk that skirted 
along the high wall of the Pakenham orchard. 

Then and there could the scion of the noble house 
of Pakenham emphasize properly every movement of 
the day of the fox-hunt, and in particular, the ill-omened 
features of the foot-ball kicker who replied to his 
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questioi^ ''Who are yont" ''That many" confessed 
Mr. Pakenham, "snrely was not human. His voice 
seined to come from the grave, and, oh. Hardy! the 
fellow's features seemed to come from the grave, too, 
Hardy I I swear that fellow's features seemed over- 
spread with another's, at once spectral and devilish," 
and Mr. Pakenham stamped the ground with the walk- 
ing-stick that helped him along. 

Continning, he said, "The fellow — ^a Fenian I call 
him — replied, he was *Davey McMahon's ghost from 
the swamps of Virginia. ' ' ' 

Scarcely had Mr. Pakenham uttered these words 
when a vigorous, big man, agitated-looking, appeared 
before him on the sheltered avenue with revolver in 
hand, declaring "Tes, I am he, even from the swamps 
of Virginia," and fired directly at the speaker's breast. 
That gentleman seemed not to yield with the impact, 
but was stunned somewhat by the suddenness of the at- 
tack, turned round as if to avoid a fatal wound, when 
the would-be assassin fired again, which brought Mr. 
Pakenham to the ground. 

In that position, when the prostrate man saw the 
deadly weapon levelled at his head, he cried out in 
agony, "K you are a husband or father, I implore of 
you not to take my life." 

Chagrinned seemingly by the mention of those en- 
dearing names, the would-be assassin hissingly re- 
plied, '*Your cruel life have it, but remember Gour- 
bawn. ' ' 

After these words, that strange man disappeared 
in the thicket from whence he came, leaving his vic- 
tim further unhurt and scarcely able to realize the 
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magical effect his appeal had. Then rising slowly and 
painfully he staggered to his feet. 

Bob Hardy — the valet, who ran wildly from the 
scene of conflict on the appearance of the would-be 
assassin reappeared immediately with all the male 
help he could gather, armed with every conceivable 
weapon within reach, and without making any en- 
quiries from their wounded master as to the extent 
of his injuries, assisted him along the remainder of 
the laurel-shaded avenue, until they reached the rear 
entrance of the Hall. 

This way was chosen so as not to unduly alarm 
Mrs; Pakenham or her daughter Frances, who were 
then in the parlour and as yet unconscious of the ter- 
rible assault. 

After Mr. Pakenham being safely placed in bed 
and the Police and Doctor had been sent for, the deli- 
cate task of imparting the serious information to the 
ladies, immediately devolved on the valet, who was al- 
ways more or less responsible in their eyes for his 
master's safety. To tell them the truth, he thought, as 
he approached the parlour door, might be unpardon- 
able for its results on Mrs. Pakenham 's nervous 
system ; and, to tell an untruth could be pardonable and 
explained away in the prevention of further evil. 

Such were the two horns of the dilemma the valet 
was in as he knocked on the parlour door and entered. 
Calm and thoughtful-looking, the five foot high of mas- 
culine humanity stood before Mrs. Pakenham and in- 
formed her, that **his master would not be with them 
for supper tonight, owing to a slight hurt he got com- 
ing off a fence a few moments previously. He is rest- 
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ing easily now/* Bob further asserted, **aiid wishes 

he would not be disturbed/' 

**Are you sure, Hardy,'* Mrs. Pakenham enquired, 
* 4t is nothing serious ? ' ' 

*'0h, no, ma'am. I am positive," and the with- 
ered-looking fragment of humanity, as he said so, as- 
sumed the innocent look of a Cherub if that were pos- 
sible, and added, *^I have sent for the doctor by his 
orders. He'll be here soon.' 

** That's very good of you. Bob," observed Miss 
Frances, as she raised her head from the fancy needle- 
work she was engaged with. **You have been always 
very thoughtful about father. I hope you won't leave 
him long alone. You know how peculiar he is. ' ' 

** Never fear Miss," and the accomplished artist in 
lying turned away, happy at least that the cruel news 
in its gradual breaking might prevent further disaster, 
even at the risk of his employment. 

Eeturning to his master's bed-chamber, the valet 
found him in a very voluble state of mind and appa- 
rently not suffering. This state is thought generally 
due to the strain which the muscular and nervous sys- 
tems instinctively, so to say, arm themselves with to 
resist shock, and until they relax, a sufferer is not 
conscious of serious pain. 

With this buoyancy of spirit, Mr. Pakenham was 
quite cheerful as Bob entered, and was met with the 
question, **What did you say to the ladies?" 

**Be gor, your honour, I didn't tell 'em the truth 
any how." 

* 'I know you didn't for you never did tell the truth ; 
well what did you say!" 
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**I told the ladies, your honour, that you wrenched 
your leg jumping off a fence.'* 

**Why the hell did you say jumping. One would 
think I am a giddy boy. Why, of course, that's what 
Mrs. Pakenham will say. Couldn't you tell that lie 
better. Well, what else did you say ? ' ' 

**I told them, your honour, I sent for the doctor," 
and as the valet said so, he was plainly nervous. 

* ' Did you say anything about the police ? ' ' further 
questioned the wounded man in a more conciliatory 
tone. 

* ^ No, your honour. The ladies will know that soon 
enough. ' ' 

'^ That's right. That's right. Hardy. I wish they 
were here, I want that fellow that fired at me arrested 
at once. You should be able to identify him too 1 ' ' 

"I think I could, your honour." 

**You think you could, eh. You cowardly imp you 
could identify nothing, for you ran away too soon. 
Well I can," and Mr. Pakenham was again becoming 
irritable until the thought struck him, that the presence 
of the mailed shirt before the doctor and police would 
surely expose him to ridicule. Then with the combined 
feelings of harrowing disgust, and the utter useless- 
ness of such a protector of all his vital person, and the 
recollection of his agony for the previous month, Mr. 
Pakenham, most meekly bade his valet help to undo the 
tortuous thing before the arrival of those dreaded per- 
sons. 

The first to arrive on the scene was a sergeant 
of police and a constable from the local station, a few 
miles distant from Pakenham Hall. Being led up- 
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Mtidn hf tibe rear entrance and with fortiTe stei>Sy 
tbeir presence not being known by the hidies down- 
stairSy eonseqnently their mission shonld be as brief 
and noiseless as possible. 

A few questions after the heartv greeting they re- 
eehred, led the police sergeant to the important in- 
qniry if Mr. Pakenham knew *'the criminal who at- 
tempted to take his life?" 

"Yes, I do, and can identify him too," promptly 
replied the wounded man. Then Mr. Pakenham went 
into the details of his recent f ox-hnnting experience, 
emphasizing in particular the appearance and reply of 
the foot-ball kicker on that occasion, and, more par- 
ticularly still did he refer to the peculiar hollowness 
of voice; the sameness and ghastliness of look that 
stamped the words and features of the would-be as- 
sassin, and the foot-ball kicker, so that Mr. Pakenham 
safely concluded, the two must be one and the same 
person. 

Armed with these clues, the officials of the law con- 
sidered it did not require a Sherlock Holmes to un- 
ravel the mystery. So immediately to reduce words 
to actions, they took a hasty departure to apprize by 
wire all the Constabulary stations around where the 
hunt took place, of the outrage, and of the foregoing 
important clues as to the perpetrator. 

The doctor ^s arrival of course was not so secret 
His entrance was by the hall-door or main entrance 
where he was met by Mrs. Pakenham and her daughter. 
Both seemed calm which was a contradiction to the 
report he received, which was that his old-time pa- 
tient was in a serious condition. But Doctor Ashf orth, 
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knowing how to make his presence not unduly alarm- 
ing, gave the ladies none of the impressions he re- 
ceived. 

On being informed by Mrs. Pakenham of the cause 
of her husband's accident, as related by his valet he 
laughed, ** Jumping off a fence, eh.'* 

**Yes, indeed, doctor,*' replied the elder lady with 
some ascerbity in her voice, **Mr. Pakenham ought 
recollect he is not a boy. ' ' 

**Well," said Doctor Ashforth, with confidence, **if 
that is all, he'll be soon able to jump again." 

** Please Doctor," now requested Miss Pakenham, 
who never took a forward part in conversation while 
her mother was leading *4et us know when we can 
go up to see him." 

* * Oh, certainly. Miss Frances, ' ' and with the word 
** certainly" again on his lips. Doctor Ashforth pro- 
ceeded up the long flight of stairs that led to Mr. 
Pakenham 's bed-room. 

The usual greetings being over, which are custom- 
ary between old friends when they meet after a pro- 
longed absence, the wounded man detailed the circum- 
stances of the attack and shooting, with ample illus- 
trations how he struggled unarmed and alone with the 
would-be assassin. His listener, warmly expressed his 
wonder at the courage of a man, who could so strug- 
gle on such an occasion; and then Doctor Ashforth 
proceeded to investigate the extent of the injuries his 
patient received. 

That search was only superficial, for immediately 
the Doctor discovered a long furrow on the fleshy part 
of the wounded man 's back, which revealed the travel- 
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ling of the messenger of deaths and from which a large 
quantity of blood must have flown, the loss of which 
must necessarily impair his vitality, and be a con- 
sequent danger to the heart's action. 



CHAPTER XXTX 

BBLUS^ O'hABA ABBESTED 

Only a few days elapsed after the drain-diggers 
had completed their work, and a cessation of their ac- 
tivities became necessary, when Tom Hartnett and 
Brian O'Hara, as if by prearrangement, met down 
where Pat McMahon resided. 

The reader might again with propriety be re- 
minded that Pat McMahon 's domicile was one of those 
remnants of other days, which could at that time be 
found thickly over Ireland. Grim spectres of times 
when something like a homestead law prevailed, until 
the great Famine of 1845 and afterwards, broke up the 
majority of them; and, then the slogan of **farms 
amalgate*' became the doctrine of its apostles. 

At this remnant of a home — euphoniously styled 
Cabin — ^those labourers met at the usual working hour. 
Pat McMahon was already abroad doing some needful 
chores. His brother Davey's children were abroad 
also, romping around fresh-looking and clean from 
the hands of their grandmother. 

Though Uncle Pat's mother was at that time far 
advanced in years, her vitaUty was scarcely impaired, 
such as many of those old Irish mothers that can be 
found in many lands today outside of Ireland, filling 
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oftentimes such vacancies, as Death recently created 
for the McMahon children. 

She was a woman of strong build, and must be in 
the hey-day of her youth, rather masculine-looking, 
but of a peculiar beauty all her own, and was at the 
time this story relates of a rather striking personality, 
even that she was old and grey. To picture Mrs. McMa- 
hon in her cabin-garb, sitting by the turf fire in the 
spacious hearth, rocking to and fro, to the tune of her 
agony, her supposedly dead son's youngest child Pat, 
would indeed be a tearful sitting in a desolate setting, 
but hard must be the heart that could not sympathise 
with such a victim of organized conditions, when one 
pictures her, even coldly, as she sings that baby boy 
to sleep with her favourite lullaby, 

**0h rockaby baby. Hush till I sing 

The song of the Angels around you on wing, 

They'll watch while you sleep on your grandmother's 

breast ; 
And tell you in dreams of your dear Mother's rest. 

Oh fatherless, motherless baby go sleep, 

I'll sing through your slumbers or silently 
weep. 

And Heaven's own tears will then moisten 
your bed; 

And fall like the dew on your innocent head. 

* ' Go sleep my own baby, your mother is near ; 
And father is watching each breath of his dear, 
No harm can reach you. I'll sing and I'll pray 
That Angels may guard you by night and by day. 
Oh fatherless, motherless baby go sleep, 
I'll watch through your slumbers or silently 
weep; 
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And Heaven's own tears wiH then moisten 

yonr bed, 
And fall like the dew on yonr innocent head." 

Sncfa was the woman from whose aged and toil- 
worn hands* her orphaned grandchildren issued forth 
that morning, to be greeted by Tom Hartnett and 
Ins eoanpanion as they arrived, to do some needfnl re- 
pairs to the old honse in which they expected to reside 
for many a long day. 

Surely it is no exa^eration to say that the old 
house required extensive repairing, both in the wood- 
work of the roof and its covering, the masonry and 
other odds and ends, especially as Father O'Mahony's 
visits were becoming more frequent. The same fre- 
quency also was noticed in Doctor O'Leary's visits, 
both being usually accompanied by their respective 
proteges Kathleen and her brother Johnny, and all 
occasions being punctuated by the tell-tale evidence 
of a new apron or shawl for their grandmother, or 
an increase in the raiment of some one of the chil- 
dren« 

Certainly for the purpose of effecting those rei>airs 
already indicated, there could be no two better men 
got for the purpose. Possibly Paddy Gorman could 
do such work mechanically too, but Tom Hartnett 
knew, when making a selection, that he could not have 
Paddy and Brian together, on account of the jealous 
animosity of the latter, for, **as he used put it, Paddy 
is too consaited entirely, *tirely.'* 

** What's the matter, Brian f remarked Tom, after 
the first of the morning's greeting was* over. **You 
are looking tired/* 
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**Be gor so well I ought, Tom. Sure, I was up the 
mosht of the nighf 

**What was the matter!'* further enquired Tom. 

**My poor woman is sick. She nearly died lasht 
night,'' and Brian grew a little broken in his utter- 
ance. *'Sure, I had to get the Priesht and Docthor 
for her. Besides, I had to take a dhrop or two myself 
this momin ' to brace me up; ' ' 

*'What is she complaining of, Brian!'' 

**I'm damn sure Tom, she has not been well ever 
since the lasht younsther, but she is so close-mouthed 
she wouldn't tell me until she broke down lasht night, 
entirely, ;tirely." 

At this juncture, Brian, being a good deal shaken 
by his honest grief, pulled out his pipe, and to seek 
the unadulterated pleasure of a calming smoke of to- 
bacco, proceeded to fill it with that weed before going 
to work. His companion doing likewise. 

Whether there is any connection between the art 
of story-telling, especially of the weird or fantastic, 
and the influence of Lady Nicotine, the reader must 
be allowed to judge, but certainly, as soon as he put 
that clay pipe in his mouth, Brian 'Hara became as 
voluble as ever, for he remarked immediately, **Pon 
my sowl, *pope,' but I don't think that house I'm in 
is lucky." 

*'Why do you say that, Brian?" remarked Tom, 
just as he was touching off a match to set fire to the 
tobacco. 

'*I'll tell you then, for I think 'tis too near the 
forth." 

'* Terra, that forth is an awful place for fairies, the 
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ould people say, though I never saw wan of 'em as 
long as I'm livin' there, an' 'tis there I was bom. Did 
you ever hear of the night of the big wind, Tom?" 

"To be sure I did, Brian. That was an awful 
night." 

** 'Twas eh," and Brian O'Hara should laugh be- 
tween every puff of smoke he'd emit from his mouth. 
"That wasn't wind at all man. Debby told me, an' 
she knows it. That wind was a great battle between 
the Catholic fairies an' the Orangemen fairies; an' 
that it was a bloody wan too, she said, an' signs on 
the Orangemen fairies are quiet ever since, only once 
in a while when any wan of 'em would take a dhrop 
o' potteen too much. Didn't you ever hear that be- 
fore, * pope f ' " 

**No Brian, I never heard before that any fairy 
had a hand in the big wind," and as Tom Hartnett 
replied so, it required nearly all his self-command to 
keep a serious face, so as not to rouse the susceptibil- 
ities of his informant. 

"Well that's the thrue shtory now for you, pope, 
an' that was the night I was bom. Yerra, sure, let 
me tell you another case in pint. A while afther I 
was born — ^maybe six months, my mother — God rest 
her sowl." Here Brian reverently looked upwards, 
after taking the pipe out of his mouth, and his hat off 
his head, to utter the sublime invocation, then replac- 
ing them, continued, "took me in her arms out to the 
'forth' wan fine day that summer, an' who did she 
see combin' her long black glossy hair, do you think!" 

"No, Brian." 

"Pon my sowl the Banshee." 
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On Tom, expressing his incredulity, Brian contin- 
ued, **You don't believe it, ehf Yerra didn't they 
spake to wan another, an' the Banshee lookin' at my- 
self asleep, said I was a fine boy, an' never said God 
bless me. Jesht then my mother heard some wan 
laughin' behind her, an' she looked back that way," 
(and Brian, turned around, as he thought his mother 
did), **but whin she looked for my brave Banshee, 
what did my mother see but a big furze bush be- 
fore her. What do you think of that *pope,' or did you 
ever hear the like of it in Italy whin you wint out 
there to fight?" 

* ^ I confess, Brian, I never heard of any one seeing 
the Banshee in Italy or Ireland. What did ye do, 
then?" Evidently Tom wanted to hear the climax. 

**What did we do but wait for Debby to come, an' 
whin she did an' heard my mother's shtory, the poor 
woman nearly cried she was that mad an' said, she'd 
guard me with a frind that was able for all the Ban- 
shees in Munsther, an' so she did, Tom." 

**Well, well. That was awful," replied Tom, du- 
biously, at the same time finding his pipe required re- 
plenishing, if further story-telling was to be continued, 
suggested an antidote, and that was to go to work, 
which Brian half-heartedly agreed to. 

The forenoon was nearly passed in comparative 
silence by these half mechanics, except now and then 
to indulge their smoking propensities, when Doctor 
'Leary made his appearance on his jaunting car with 
little manly-looking Johnny McMahon by his side, hold- 
ing the whip. It was with no feigned pleasure the 
doctor saw the transformation that was fast coming 
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over the abode which held as a home so many human 
beings. Indeed, it was a sincere pleasure, and the 
Doctor expressed it when he complimented Brian on 
his good idea of proportion, as he was laying out the 
spare ground outside the cabin door into flower beds, 
without tape or rule ; and, when Tom Hartnett brought 
out the ancient sun-dial from its obscurity, the Doctor 
superintended its erection again in its original ped- 
estal. 

In the midst of such affairs, two Police Constables 
obtruded their presence, which caused some surprise 
to those thus busy. They were Sergeant Duff and a 
new Constable from the Ballytemple Station. Their 
presence caused some surprise, for ever since Davey 
McMahon's eviction, no limb of aggressive law was 
seen around Gourbawn. 

It was noted by Doctor O'Leary and the others 
that these Constables came from the direction of Tom 
Connerty's place, as that was in the direct route from 
Mr. Creagh^s residence. Sinister suspicions must 
have risen in their minds, too, when Sergeant Duff, 
after giving a general salute, went towards Brian 
O^Hara, and placing a hand on his sholilder, said, **I 
arrest you, Brian, for the attempted murder last night 
of Mr. Frederick Pakenham, of Pakenham Hall.'* 

**Holy murdher, man. Is it me? Yerra Docthor, 
didn^t you see me at my home lasht night T' replied 
Brian, in thorough amazement, as he appealed to Doc- 
tor O'Leary. 

** Certainly Brian, and I'll swear to that in any 
Court of Justice in the land,'' responded the Doctor 
warmly. 
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**I have nothing to do with that. I have a war- 
rant for your arrest, signed by Mr. Creagh, and must 
execute it. So Brian, get on your coat and come 
along,'* said Sergeant Duff, seemingly in haste. 

**How in the devil can any wan say thatf broke* 
forth from Brian again. *'The lasht time I saw Mn 
Pakenham was at the fox hunt lately, an' wouldn't 
know him agin' if I saw him," and the arrested man 
proceeded to don his outer garment, saying, **Can I 
go to see my poor sick wife, Sergeant?" 

**No," replied that oflScial. **I must take you to 
the Hall by the next train for identification by Mr. 
Pakenham, as he is very low. ' ' 

** Don't fear, Brian," Doctor O'Leary assuringly 
said. ^'YoVi didn't shoot Mr. Pakenham, and you'll be 
home by the next train. Be sure of that. Meantime, 
Tom Hartnett and I will go over to see your wife, and 
tell her all about this affair." 

**I wouldn't doubt you, docthor. God bless your 
heart, ' ' and forth strode Brian 'Hara, a handcuffed 
man, between two Constables. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 



Doctor Ashfobth^ fearing that as Mr. Pakenham 
was very much exhausted from loss of blood, uncon- 
sciousness might supervene at any moment, thought it 
advisable to have himself notify the patient's wife and 
daughter of the true state of affairs, and to minimise 
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as far as possible the fear of any dangerous results to 
their nervous systems. 

This he did in words well chosen and calming, add- 
ing, ** Ladies, it will only intensify the fever that is 
now rapidly rising through Mr. Pakenham's system, if 
you add your distressed presence to his distressed 
state of mind, the result perhaps might destroy my 
best efforts." 

**Now, ladies, '* the doctor continued; ^Hhere is no 
immediate danger, as for the wound it is only a deep 
flesh one.'' 

**Has he any other wound, doctor!'' questioned the 
elder of the ladies. 

**No, Mrs. Pakenham, he has not, but there is a 
discoloration of the skin right opposite the heart. It 
must be from a bullet, but I cannot see how he could 
resist it, for that would be fatal." 

**0h, thank God!" exclaimed Mrs. Pakenham, as 
she seated herself on an adjacent chair. ** Isn't this 
terrible. This attempted murder has been the result 
of an eviction on our Gourbawn property, and there 
was no need of it. The tenant McMahon was a good 
industrious man, but his lease expired, and a tempter 
came here named Connerty, and offered Mr. Paken- 
ham more rent. Hence the eviction and hence the 
shooting of my foolish husband." 

** Mother dear," now broke in Miss Frances, just 
as much distressed, **do not fret too much. The doctor 
assures us, father is not much wounded, and that he 
will be well soon." 

**I'll try not to, my dear." 

Doctor Ashforth, with his sound judgment of hu- 
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man nature's barometer, knew well that Mrs. Paken- 
ham's language and tears was nothing less than the 
safety-valve of her much wrought feelings, which, 
when left to exppnd the force of suspended anguish, 
relief generally follows. 

The wisdom of such thought and action on the part 
of the doctor having had the desired result, Mrs. Pak- 
enham was soon restored to her normal self. Only the 
remembrance of the falsehood of Mr. Pakenham's 
valet, in telling her his master got a wrenched leg 
jumping off a fence, remained to torment her. * * That 
wretched little fragment of a man, telling me such an 
absurd lie. The idea,'* she oftentimes exclaimed. 

Again the reasoning powers of Doctor Ashforth, 
had to be exercised in explaining to the indignant lady, 
and her equally indignant daughter, the danger to them 
if *Hhe wretched little fragment of a man'' told the 
truth on the occasion. **Why, ladies," the doctor ob- 
served, * * the little fellow told ye that lie with the very 
kindest intentions, evidently waiting until I would 
come to see Mr. Pakenham's injuries. If he told ye 
the truth, what a general collapse there would be. Not 
one, but three would require me." 

A faint smile flitted across Miss Pakenham's face 
as she remarked, '*The calmness of the fellow's look 
though, as he stood before mother and me telling that 
falsehood, could almost make me forgive him for art's 
sake. He did it artistically, doctor." 

Mrs. Pakenham, observing the trend of her daugh- 
ter's remarks, and always feeUng pleased in having 
her not downcast, soon leaned to pleasantry herself, 
at the expense of the valet. ** Doctor," she remarked, 
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''if you want to see a complex conntenancey half a lie, 
half truth ; half right, half wrong, look at Mr. Paken- 
ham's valet straight in the face, and you have a most 
accomplished one/* 

**Now, ladies, you must not think ill of Bob. He 
did a delicate job well. I could not have done better 
myself under the circumstances ; and, let me tell you, 
a good deal of Mr. Pakenham's recovery depends on 
him now, especially when the Police are expected here 
any moment. We have got a telegram from Ballytem- 
pie stating they have arrested the criminal. He is 
one Brian O'Hara, of Gourbawn, and may be here to- 
night for identification, and then the would-be mur- 
derer will shoot no more. I must go upstairs, ladies, 
and when the identification is over ye can come to see 
Mr. Pakenham. At present, no.'* 

The aftemopn of the first day after the outrage, 
closed in disappointment for those of his household, 
who were on the qui vive for a look at the terrible 
*'Eory of the hill," (a mythical character, who loved 
to shoot landlords), who attempted the life of their 
master. It was utterly impossible, though, for him 
and his escort to reach there from Ballytemple that 
afternoon, but they reached the local Constabulary 
barrack at night, and Brian O'Hara was in a cell at 
last, charged with a serious crime. 

One may or may not be able to divine correctly 
what Brian's thoughts were on that occasion. Per- 
haps they may or may not be about that remarkable 
night in Ireland long ago — ^the night of the '*big 
wind'* or about the Banshee and Debby's promise, op 
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any other thought that might lead one of his simple, 
philosophical turn of mind, to meditate on. 

Certainly, whichever point Brian O'Hara cared to 
discuss with himself during the night, he appeared 
next morning bright and cheerful, with a kindly **good 
momin' '' for his captors, and a criticism on the as- 
pect of the weather — a pet habit which Brian had re- 
duced almost to a science, for the benefit — and often- 
times the reverse — of his neighbours. 

After a substantial meal, he again strode forth a 
handcuffed man, between two constables, to undergo 
the process of identification, the result of which might 
consign him for the rest of his life to Penal servitude 
or worse, if a fatality occurred. 

Unfortunately, about the time of their arrival, the 
wounded man suffered quite a lapse of consciousness — 
as the doctor feared, which necessitated a delay of 
many hours in further proceedings. That fact con- 
cerned Brian alone, as it was a foregone conclusion 
among all else that he was the actual would-be mur- 
derer, and hence it was that it was late in the after- 
noon when Mr. Pakenham and Brian O'Hara were 
brought face to face. 

There was very little ceremony about the interview. 
Brian stood before the wounded man rigid as a statue, 
with all the air of an injured man, as Mr. Paken- 
ham viewed him more with curiosity than anger. 

**Is this the man ye have brought for me to identify 
as my assailants he demanded, in a voice blent with 
anger and pain; 

**Yes, your Honour," answered the constable in 
charge. **This is the man who addressed you at the 
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fox-hunt recently, and whom you asserted was the 
man who attempted taking your life. ' ' 

^^ Are you sure?'* 

'*Yes, your honour. Here is Sergeant Duff^s in- 
formations*.' *I have this day on the testimony of 
Thomas Connerty, Junior, and on common report ar- 
rested Brian O'Hara of Gourbawn, as the man who 
addressed Mr. Frederick Pakenham, of Pakenham 
Hall, at the meeting of the County Fox-hunting Club 
lately, and, who is suspected of being that gentleman 's 
murderous assailant.' '' 

**Well, I say now he is not the man who assailed 
me. The man who did was a head and shoulders high- 
er than this fellow, ' ' pointing to Brien. * ^ Surely that 
slob of a face was not the one I saw at the fox-hunt, 
and that addressed me. No, that face was a hideous 
one, and one I'll never forget, and was of a sameness 
as the features of him who assailed me." 

^*It may be an optical illusion, Mr. Pakenham," re- 
marked Dr. Ashf orth. 

**0h no, doctor. I am confident it was no illusion. 
Say, Hardy, didn't you see the fellow, too?" and, as 
the valet replied in the affirmative to the wounded 
man's enquiry, he added, **but that is not the man, 
your honour. I got a good look at him before I went 
for help. ' ' 

**You went for help, eh; You ran away, you cow- 
ard. If you stood as I did, we would capture the assas- 
sin. Let that fellow go home, ' ' and as Mr. Pakenham 
gave the edict, the crest-fallen appearance of the Con- 
stables was painful to see, as Brian O'Hara made his 
exit. And as if to make the discomfiture of the Con- 
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stables more painful, Mr. Pakenham, turning away 
from them, said, ^'Go away stupids. Go search for 
my attempted murderer elsewhere. *' 

To begin to trace a criminal after he having forty- 
eight hours* advantage, and to be called ** stupids*' 
was quite unfair to these sleuths, besides the cause of 
the entire break-down was owing to the ** visionary il- 
lusion** of him who called them stupids. Nevertheless, 
like the machines Government servants are, the two 
policemen faced the problem in their own way. 

On going through the scene of the attack, they 
found shoeprints without the hob-nails of the country 
folk ; and, unmistakably still, these prints were of the 
square-toed variety indicating American manufacture 
at that time. Continuing their search, the broken 
shrubbery and the same prints led them along to the 
highway, where further trace was lost. 

Suggestions from one to the other followed which 
reduced themselves to two strong probabilities. They 
were the recent arrival at the port of Limerick of the 
blockade-runner ^ * Garryo wen ; * * and, the other, the 
proximity of Limerick Junction on the Eailroad from 
Dublin to Cork. At either of these centres a clue might 
be got, they thought, and with such intention they con- 
tinued along the highway until they reached that im- 
portant railway station. 

Police being entitled to first-hand information 
without evasion on all subjects which require their cog- 
nizance, they were at once informed that a man such 
as they described, square-toed boots and all, got on 
the mail train for Cork at their station, forty-eight 
hours previous. This information was sujfficient for 
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Having heard so much of the history of that fa- 
mous regiment, and how it fought in nearly every gen- 
eral engagement in Virginia since the first battle of 
Bull Run. 

He jumped off, muttering to himself, **I might as 
well do it now as later. I have had revenge on Pak- 
enham, and I am satisfied, ' ' so saying, he went towards 
the regimental tent mentioned, and giving his name 
and nationality, was soon conveyed to its Armory, 
where he was duly equipped in all the requirements 
of a soldier and hurried away with many others that 
afternoon, to join the Federal ranks at Chancellors- 
ville. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

MODBEN SHYLOOK LOOKS 'FOB, HIS BOND 

Thbbb was nothmg Mr. Pakenham was more 
averse to, than the notoriety which should surely fol- 
low the publication of the outrage perpetrated on him. 
For the purpose of avoiding that he wanted his would- 
be assassin quietly arrested, and if possible as quietly 
prosecuted. Imagine his chagrin when he learned that 
by such cautious proceeding, the real criminal got 
sufficient time to escape, and to face the notoriety of 
newspaper criticism, and the various lights which 
would be thrown on his public and private character, 
was to him truly painful. It was at least a consola- 
tion to him to know he was rapidly improving; and, 
there being now no need of Doctor Ashforth's continu- 
ous attention. Bob Hardy's efforts in that direction 
were deemed sufficient. 
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Judge of lis Eurprise a few mornings after the 
break-dou-n in the Brian O'Hara identifieation pro- 
ceedings, when he saw in all the morning newspapers 
to hand^ the story of his attempted murder amply de- 
tailed^ with an elaborate account of the criminal *s es- 
cape owing to '^an unfortunate optical illusion on the 
part of Mr. Frederick Pakenham — ^the object of the 
outrage/' Another paper had it, that "it was ques- 
tionable how a bullet fired at a man's breast at close 
range, copld only leave a superficial trace of its im- 
pact on the skin, if it was a real bullet, or, if there was 
nothing there to prevent its jmssage," winding up 
with the assertion that there was no outrage, but a 
'^physical illusion," and, that the much-sympathized- 
with gentleman was suffering from nothing but ** illu- 
sions; ' ' 

After reading these ^^ cruel" versions of his unfor- 
tunate exi)erience, Mr. Pakenham called out in a tone 
of expressed rage, ^*Come here, Hardy. Bead that," 
and showing the disturbing paragraph to his valet, 
the latter commenced to read. 

* * Speak low, you infernal chatterbox. Do you want 
me to be exposed through the house. Speak low. ' ' 

**Yes, your honour, I will," and after the ^* infer- 
nal chatter-box" had completed the reading, his mas- 
ter enquired, **What do you think of that stuff?" 

*'I think, your honour, the newspapers believe there 
was no assault on you at all. That it is all an * illu- 
sion.' " 

** Illusion, eh. If the newspapers saw the wound 
in the fleshy part of my back, they'd know there was 
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no illusion. Oh, but that shot that was fired at my 
breast, I'm sorry it did not kill me/' 

**That would be too bad, your honour. Sure you'd 
be dead then.'' 

''That so. Hardy. That's so, I did not think of 
that." 

In such serio-comic vein of conversation, the master 
of Pakenham Hall and his Valet often indulged in, 
each one unconsciously ''perpetrating" some witticism 
at the expense of the other, and thus ran along their 
lives in various cadences of "temper," as it influ- 
enced them. But never in any alteration of "temper" 
did Mr. Pakenham address his valet with more con- 
descension, than when he called "Bob, like a good 
fellow, take away that damn thing under my bed in a 
valise, or something and bury it. Damn it, I wish 
I never wore it." 

"Won't you wear it any more, your honour!" 

"No, never Bob. Never," and Mr. Pakenham never 
uttered words more emphatically. With alacrity Bob 
disappeared as ordered, bearing one mailed shirt care- 
fully concealed in a black Gladstone satchel, to be 
buried per order, unmo'urned, and in secret in the dark- 
est part of the kitchen-garden, without ceremony that 
night. 

In the usual outpouring of sympathy on such occa- 
sions, Mr. Pakenham was the recepient of many tele- 
grams and letters much to his disgust, and which oc- 
cupied much of his time to read, especially that morn- 
ing, as he was relieved of the presence of his valet, 
and the black Gladstone bag with its hoodoo occupant, 
when suddenly there came a knock at his bed-room 
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door and a chamber-maid entered, informing liirp that 
Captain Martin and friend wished to see him. 

**Why, of course, '* responded the sufferer, *^tell 
the Captain and his friend come right in.'* 

^^Pakenham, my old friend,'* exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, as he entered, * * I am truly sorry to hear of this 
dastardly attack on you. I hope you showed fight f 

^*Did I. I tell you one would-be murderer will not 
attack a Pakenham again with impunity. Sit down 
Captain. Sit down, Mr. Skinner.'* 

Being duly seated, the visitors hearkened with ap- 
parently much interest to the details of the attack that 
was now the talk of the country, every now and then 
the Militia Captain punctuating some heroic point, 
with, *'So like a Pakenham," or some remark akin 
to it. 

When the tragic story, with all its after-features 
was fully thrashed out, and conversation seeming to 
grow dull. Captain Martin casually remarked, **By the 
way Pakenham, Mr. Skinner here, our Lawyer, con- 
siders the best thing for us to do about that bond, is 
to complete it as soon as possible. He says that hu- 
man life is not equitable security where £10,000 
are concerned, and as that sum covers your indebted- 
ness to me, he says it is only right two gentlemen like 
we are should act as such. Have I stated the position 
correctly, Mr. Skinner!" 

**Most correctly Captain, and I may add I have 
the Legal instrument here, so that the long-deferred 
business can be completed expeditiously," the legal 
luminary meantime producing a formidable looking 
document. 
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**What do you say, Pakenhamf now questioned 
the Captain. 

**I would have no hesitation,'' responded he, ^*but 
I should like to be up and around again, and not on 
a sick bed, signing away all my property, and my 
wife's and daughter's as well, for an old indebtedness 
which I admit. Say tomorrow afternoon if possible. 
Doctor Ashf orth says I will be able to be up by then. ' ' 
Captain Martin seemed hesitating, and after a short 
pause, he said, in an encouraging tone, **Do not feel 
gloomy over this affair Pakenham, even that you sign 
away all these rights. There is a way to secure them 
again, even without a money consideration. But more 
on that subject later on." 

This language of the pudgy little militia captain 
sounded to the sick scion of the Aristocratic Paken- 
ham Hall both adroit and ominous, and gave the 
equally adroit lawyer, an opportunity to abruptly ter- 
minate the legal dialogue, and leave Captain Martin's 
last expressions ferment in Mr. Pakenham 's mind. 
So suggesting one or two days hence, as the limit for 
the completion of the legal document, he held in his 
hand, the three entered into a nondescript conversa- 
tion until Bob Hardy's return, when they left. 

As was related, many telegrams of sympathy were 
delivered by special messengers all that forenoon at 
the Hall, even after Captain Martin's and his friend's 
departure. One in particular was brought to the pa- 
tient's bedroom by his own wife. It was from Sir Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, stating that himself and Mr. Chap- 
man were on their way from his residence in Dublin, 
and would arrive late in the afternoon. 
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This was indeed gladfnl tidings, for the presence 
of both together would fill up a longing which was 
felt very much by all the Pakenham family, but an 
especial desire possessed the head of the house him- 
self to meej; Sir Edward 

Mr. Pakenham, for the first time in his life seemed 
very much affected by the presence of his wife, as 
they were alone at the time. In most docile words 
he bade her sit down by his bed-side, to hear what 
he would tell her without evasion, and then unfolded to 
her Captain Martinis real object in visiting him that 
morning ; and the peculiar language he used at the ter- 
mination of the meeting. * ' I know my dear Caroline, ' ' 
he admitted, **I never paid serious attention to your 
wise counsel, if I did perhaps I would not be here a 
wounded man today. Now, I ask, with sincere self- 
reproach, what am I to do? Am I either to sign 
this bond and submit to his dictation afterwards, or 
let him sell us outt^* 

** Frederick, my dear,'' and Mrs. Pakenham gently 
brushed the stray grey locks of hair from his fore- 
head with her gentle hand, * * I do not wish now to crit- 
icize the past, nor to tell you again, as I often told you 
before, I never liked this Militia Captain nor his meth- 
ods. Now, how to disentangle ourselves from him, I 
cannot tell you, except Sir Edward can if you ask his 
counsel. He is a good financier, and has pulled him- 
self through, from the hands of Shylocks like Captain 
Martin; You Ijave one or two days more you say, 
and our visitors will be here this afternoon. So there 
is plenty time. ' ' 

* * Oh, what a relief your counsel is to me, dear Caro- 
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line,'' and the wounded man's breast heaved as if in 
proof. **Now, Frederick, yon must be tired after this 
long talk. Calm your mind. Leave our future and 
the future of our dalighter, in the hands of the Most 
High, and be sure He will disappoint this modem 
Shylock and his calculations." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

AN UNWRITTEN LAW IN IRELAND 

There was no *'hope deferred" that afternoon in 
Pakenham Hall. It was full of joy, for Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald had come accompanied by Mr. Chapman, 
his American friend and companion in many a big 
game chase in the latter 's extensive ranch in the * ' wild 
and wooly West.^' Mike Costigan too, was to the 
fore on the gravelled walk outside, after driving his 
two '^fares'' all the way from the City; and, Kitty 
was munching her oats by his side as nonchalant and 
innocent-looking as if she never heard a swear-word 
from Mike. 

Already the visitors were uptsairs in Mr. Paken- 
ham 's bedroom, hearing that gentleman recount the 
incidents of his marvellous escape from death, at the 
hands of a would-be assassin, and his own heroic ef- 
forts to prevent it, causing consternation to his hear- 
ers and wonder that such a criminal should be so for- 
tunate as to escape. 

**I fear he has, Mr. Chapman," replied the sufferer 
in answer to that gentleman. * * He has been traced to 
Queenstown, but we were too late, and now one of our 
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policemen has been sent to bring him back from your 
country. * ' 

* * I fear cousin Fred, * * remarked Sir Edward, * * your 
policeman will have a poor chance of getting such a 
criminaL In all probability that fellow, as soon as 
he lands in New York, will enlist, and will be hurried 
away to the front. Do you think the military author- 
ities will care to give him up f I think not'' 

Meantime, Mike Costigan was growing impatient 
to return to the City, and not having any definite in- 
structions from Mr. Chapman as to his movements, 
he desired to see that gentleman: 

This was a fortunate circumstance for Frederick 
Pakenham, for only in Mr. Chapman's absence could 
he unbosom himself to his kinsman, and reveal to him 
the position he stood in with a Captain Martin of 
the Limerick City Militia, including the amount of his 
indebtedness, and the time-limit in which a bond must 
be given to cover the amount of £10,000. 

Mr. Pakenham continued confessing to his indig- 
nant relative, ^*That it was the ambiguous language 
Captain Martin used, when suggesting a means by 
which I could recover my property again, gives me an 
insight of his true character." 

^*Is he a married man!" questioned Sir Edward. 

**No," answered Mr. Pakenham, ^*and what makes 
me still more hostile to him, is, his coming at me now 
in my present situation, and make that a leverage for 
his other design." 

^*Do not fear Cougin Fred. That fellow's action 
must be counteracted, or else I am not a Geraldine, 
but, unfortunately, the most of lis have inherited^ very 
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doubtful legacies, in the encumbered estates we pos- 
sess.** 

**True for you, Sir Edward,*' Mr. Pakenham re- 
plied, **and perhaps many of us did not recognize it 
until too late. * * 

''Well, Frederick,** said the tall Geraldine, (Sir 
Edward being considerably over six feet in height), 
' ' better late than never. * * Then, after a pause, he half 
exclaimed, *'two days I It*s a short time to negotiate 
£10,000 by way of loan; and, I suppose in two days 
if *tis not forthcoming, it will be either the bond with 
its contemplated conditions or law.** 

**That*s the position. Sir Edward. The bond or 
law,** and Mr. Pakenham laid down on the bed, from 
the sitting posture he had assumed on the entrance 
of his visitors, considerably wrecked looking both phy- 
sically and mentally. 

**I must be away then, Fred. The time is very 
brief. We must disappoint this Shylock of his pound 
of flesh,** and having said so, the tall Geraldine hur- 
ried away along the long corridor, and down the stairs 
just in time to catch Mike Costigan undoing the feed- 
bag from Eatty*s head, in preparation for his return 
to the city. 

**Hold Mike. You can*t go yet,** exclaimed the 
near-breathless baronet. Then advancing towards 
where Mr. Chapman stood admiring the beauty of the 
fast-flowering rose beds, cut off from the hall door by 
the white-gravelled carriage-way, Mike*s two * 'fares*' 
commenced a long and apparently a serious conversa- 
tion. It may be presumed Mr. Pakenham *s financial 
position was under discussion, until Mr. Chapman re- 
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you, that wealth is today at your disposal that I mean 
it, and hence I claim a hearing. I propose that I, or 
you and I go directly to Limerick, where I will de- 
posit £10,000 in Mr. Pakenham^s bank to his credit, 
or more if necessary, on which he can draw and pay 
the demand of this low creature. I will demand 
though that this transaction shall not be known by 
any one but you and me.^^ 

* * Sublime I Stupendous I ^ ' was all the tall baronet 
could say for the moment. Then he broke out again, 
**Damn it, but ye Americans can do nothing any way 
but in some large scale. I do accept your proposal 
Mr. Chapman, but you must get a bond for your money. 
I know Mr. Pakenham would not have it from me with- 
out giving ample security.^' 

. V ** Perhaps so,^^ responded the large-hearted Ameri- 
can, and then added, * * In that case. Sir Edward get it 
in your own name. Let not mine be involved. We can 
adjust matters afterwards. ^^ 

With a **We^ll be with you in a moment, Mike,'' 
from the Baronet, he and the American disappeared 
indoors to find Mrs. and Miss Pakenham impatiently 
awaiting them. 

The ladies, on being informed of their visitor's con- 
templated return to the City, were not so much sur- 
prised at Mr. Chapman's leaving, as they knew he was 
to return with Mike Costigan, but, Sir Edward, with 
whom Mrs. Pakenham had so much to say to on family 
matters, that his leaving, even for the night, was like 
a moderate shock to her. But he assured her he was 
going on very important business, and that on his re- 
turn on the morrow with Mr. Chapman again per- 
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chairs. Forgetting all else, they indulged in their 
own personal affairs, and nothing could be more per- 
tinent in Sir Edward Fitzgerald ^s opinion than to 
enquire how he — ^Mr. Chapman — ^fared among the 
Pakenhams since he introduced him to them at the 
horse show in Dublin the year before. 

**I assure you. Sir Edward, I was delighted with 
their company: Mr. Pakenham was especially in- 
teresting, because of his thoroughly ingenuous man- 
ner and the candfd expression of his inner feeUngs. 
Of course, he told me he did not like Americans because 
a grand-uncle of his, I think, was killed at the battle 
of New Orleans. I felt his strictures on my Country 
very much, which Miss Frances observed; and in her 
desire to palliate my wounded feelings, assured me 
on her word her father would not repeat again such 
inhospitable language, and at the same time she placed 
her warm white hand on mine. Let me tell you, Sir 
Edward, that action of that young lady touched me 
very much.*' 

**Did Mr. Pakenham continue his aspersions on 
your Country f queried the Baronet with a quizzical 
leer in his eyes. 

• * * Oh yes, on every occasion, * * confessed Mr. Chap- 
man without noticing the phenomena; 

**Well, my dear American friend,'' and Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald spoke with all the gravity that could well 
be assumed by an Irish humorist, **are you not aware 
we have in Ireland an unwritten law, by which you 
can foreclose that mortgage?" 

*^I do not understand you. Sir Edward," replied 
the confused American. 
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**Why, it is simply tHe lady gave you her *liand 
and word' her father would not continue to asperse 
your Country, and he did so. You can claim that 
hand for she mortgaged it to you, and hence your title. 
Oh, you can foreclose, Chapman, and if you do, I'll 
be the Sheriff and bailiff if you like.'' 

**If that is an unwritten law in Ireland," now 
queried the American, **Te are far ahead of us then!" 

**0h yes, we are far ahead of ye in many ways." 

**I know already, Sir Edward, ye are far ahead of 
us making mirth where seriousness is intended." 

**Tes and making seriousness where only mirth 
is intended," the playful Geraldine continued. *'Look 
at your Courts of Law every day, filled up with actions 
for breach of promise. Why here in Ireland where 
a lady makes a promise, such as in your case and does 
not fulfill it, you can, according to our Irish unwritten 
law, claim her hand in marriage or in legal language, 
you can foreclose the mortgage." 

** And is it the same case when a man is concerned," 
further questioned Mr. Chapman, who was not so dull 
to humour as he appeared. 

*'0h, no, the English way of doing things is not 
bad enough for him," and the two should burst out 
laughing together, Mr. Chapman exclaiming, **I won- 
der how you escaped. ' ' 

While these two gentlemen remained out of bed 
that night, they talked over various topics, occasionally 
lighting a fresh cigar and occasionally also in re- 
plenishing their empty wine glasses. Only now and 
then would any reference be made to the subject which 
brought them back to Limerick so quickly. 

*'I am glad we did," Sir Edward commented. **I 
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want to purchase some trifles which can be done while 
you are at the Bank. ^ ^ 

**And I also am glad we came back/^ responded 
Mr. Chapman. **I am informed by one of my secret 
agents while in Dublin on the way to your place, Sir 
Edward, that a blockade-runner has recently arrived 
here in Limerick I would like to look her over before 
our return to the Hall.*' 

**We are pleased alike then,'' and the Geraldine 
baronet stood up, his long form, one would think 
touched the ceiling, adding, **I propose now that we 
retire. » > 

*^ Seconded and unanimously carried," was the 
brief rejoinder. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

THE QUEEN OP SHEBA's BELATION 

Being carried on thus far, without further refer- 
ence to Brian 'Hara 's arrest, the reader of this story 
must not consider it was of no pubHc importance. 
The continuous stream of people from the country all 
round that came to condole with his sick wife, could 
give ample denial to such a thought, even that stream 
did not cease until far adanced in the night, and then 
Mrs. O'Hara, out of sheer exhaustion, had to go to 
sleep. 

Among the callers that night at the abode of that 
labouring man, were every one of Mr. Creagh's sons 
at intervals, and even Miss Nelly — ^his only daughter — 
came to tell Mrs. 'Hara, how her father had regretted 
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signing the warrant for Brian's arrest, when he had 
learned from Doctor 'Leary how innocent he was. 

No wonder Mrs. O'Hara slept until a late hour 
next morning, nor was she disturbed by her children 
while preparing for school, which is usually a bois- 
terous occasion in most households, so that in all 
probability, her sleep would be more prolonged but 
a tap, tap, at the entrance door, and a raising up and 
down of the wooden latch, called her attention and 
compelled her to rise and allow her visitor enter. 

A tall woman clad in a long, black cloak and hood, 
passed indoor with the salute, **Good morning, Mrs. 
O'Hara.^' 

**Good mornin', kindly ma'am,'* replied Mrs. 
O'Hara viewing closely her visitor. 

*' Don't you know me!" questioned the apparent 
stranger. 

*'Yerra sure I do now, Debby, but for the life o me 
I wouldn't know you in that cloak and hood." 

**0h, I sometimes wear them when I am going to 
any place in particular." 

*'Yerra sit down till I make a fire; Sure the mom- 
in' is could." 

**Well then 'tis not so cold only a little brisk," re- 
plied the visitor. 

Not until then could the features of this woman 
Debby be noted. When she threw the old-fashioned 
hood back off her head, revealing the face of a very 
striking personage. It was a long one, sallow looking 
and heavily lined with wrinkles. Her hair was dark but 
slightly sprinkled with grey, which increased the 
naturally severe look of her countenance more than 
her probable age did. 
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To critically view this woman as she appeared 
then, she looked of a different type of person to all 
around her, in fact of a different race altogether, and, 
when she spoke, it was in perfect English, having not 
a trace of that brogue so peculiar to all her neigh- 
bours, which gave instant proof that her organs of 
speech were not essentially Irish. 

Such was the Debby that Brian O'Hara spoke of 
to Tom Hartnett the day previous, when they were 
repairing Pat McMahon 's cabin ; and, as she sat before 
his wife that day, she seemed a good deal affected 
when she said she heard Brian was arrested on an 
almost murder charge. 

**0h Glory be to God! he^s arrested anyway, but 
I hope it isn^t that bad,*^ and Mrs. O^Hara raised her 
check apron to her eyes. 

** Where is Brian now!'^ queried Debby anxiously. 

*'Sure I don't know Deb. I suppose he is in gaol 
somewhere. ' ' 

Would you like to know where he is, Mrs. 
O'HaraT'* 

*'Yerra, Debby asthore, I'd give the world to know 
where the poor man is. Whether he's dead or alive, *' 
and again Mrs. 'Harass check apron was raised to 
her eyes. 

'^Then follow me,'' and the visitor entered Mrs. 
O'Hara's bed-room ordering the outer entrance door 
to be bolted. 

**Is there nobody in the house now!" questioned 
Debby with caution in her voice. 

**No, nobody sure, Debby. There's no wan here 
only ourselves.'' 

As soon as Mrs. O'Hara entered, her visitor or- 
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^^Y^m tTKfc to kcio'jr -^is^re jofiir •^^rgrid is 
^^y^ I do, Jl>*fcnr a£t2£ore. I'd ghre the ^«x>rld to 

^^Wfrll^ I ean terll j<wi, Iwit I cooH not except tou 
whA^A it 3f<nr, Mrs, O^Hara," eontiiraed this vcmiaa 
//f myirt^iy, **I want to t^U you of my powers for 
karttio^ th^ i^^rret^ of the unknown so that toq may 
fcriow I am not de^:!eiving yon-" At this jnnrtiire 
iMMfy \p\su:0A a tiny lamp on a near-by table, and 
i^tin^ it alight i^xpn a most pleasing aroma arose and 
fi\UA i\ift bed-rooHL Then she produced a round glass 
l^lobr; of about two or more inches in diameter from 
un/l/;rneath the folds of the long black cloak, and 
hoMing it up in view of her astonished beholder said, 
^^ You %ttH this round glittering ball Mrs. OTBara," and 
aftf^r that astonished woman answering in the affirm- 
ative^ iJebby continued **Liet me tell you it is no or- 
dinary glass* It is an amalgam or combination of 
HfHt(tmutnH of all the precious stones which my great 
BnojtHioVf the Queen of Sheba, sent to King Solomon, 
when the Temple of Jerusalem was being built. 

'^ It is a most valuable and ancient heirloom, handed 
down for thousands of years through one direct line 
from that great Queen to me ; and here I have been for 
years and my mother before me, and all the country 
folk for miles around Gourbawn thought I was Irish. 
No, Mrs, O'llara, I am an Egyptian, or as ye call us 
Gypsies. But whatever I am, I am a friend to Brian 
O'llara, aye, over since the Banshee met his mother 
In the fort when he was a child in her arms; 
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**Now, Mrs. O'Hara, what I have told you retell 
to no one on your peril,'' and as the gaunt-looking 
mystic said so, she looked threatening at her listener 
and again continued, '^not even to Father John when 
he comes here, for I know he don't like me to be coming 
into the Parish." 

'*I know he don't, Debby agra," accorded Mrs. 
'Hara, * * sure as I was sayin to Brian here wan night 
between ourselves, Father John ought be only glad 
whin you wor doin good. Didn't you do good the 
momin you sthuck the coulther of the plough in the 
fire, an' made the Pishogy screech with pain, an' give 
up the butther that she took from the daicent woman 
in the next farum? Oh, Glory be to God, an isn't it 
the quare world entirely, tirely. You needn't fear, 
Debby, I won't be talkin." 

After this declaration of silence, Debby proceeded 
with her mystical operation. First, she held the glass 
globule over the aromatic vapour arising from the 
lamp on the near-by table, then, gathering the cloak 
and hood closely around her person, she stood peering 
into its interior for a while. Then turning towards 
where the astonished Mrs. O'Hara sat, announced, 
**Your husband is safe. He is coming home. You 
will have him by the last train from the City. ' ' 

^'Yerra for God's sake, Debby, an' are you tellin' 
me the truth?" 

**I am telling you the truth, Mrs. O'Hara, as sure 
as I am alive and to prove it I'll explain to you how I 
know it. 

**I saw in the glass globe a man walking along a 
long road, before him was a City, I knew it was a City 
from all the houses there were. Especially I knew 
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yk. I ^^0f0 kR0fw Klsigs J^jkn'i Caitifr mar "Hifjcioaii- 

k *i^i«u^ <rti that rriori wtwi t^^fls nig- t*?- is frw-^ anni 

^*^>fc J 0£<>r7 fc^ to Ood, Iiebfer, bat aren't voa rre^t. 
IT^wra i^it <i>irri till I make a ^?tip o tajr for yoa, or, 
iwnwr iftayl>^ /frt-iVi ratb^r take a little drop o' iriiiskej-. 
I hare iwme ifOtiAh. Yerra sit down for God knows 
im y^m that han oiade my mind aisy/' And Mrs. 
O^f fara went hcuitling aboat the house notwithstanding 
tl^uit nhe WM a f^riowily sick woman the evening pre- 

l>eM>y (ningnlar to state she had no other name 
M lonff as she had lived there) conld not linger longer. 
Hhe sai/1 she ha^I other important dnties to perform 
elsifwhere, and after partating of the most immediate 
refreshment^ this distant relative of the Queen of 
Khelm t^Kik her departure, leaving Mrs. O'Hara in the 
hif(h(»Hi HihUi of exultation^ 

It r'^iuld not be expected that such exaltation could 
be long cone(»alcd from one's neighbours, particularly 
when the affected one was the night previous in the 
throes of despair, and, when joy is so easily trans- 
mitted to human hearts already in sympathy, it may 
be quu'kly gathered that Mrs. O'Hara's neighbours* 
fi»elingH nmpondod to her own. Nor did they require 
further assurance than '*I tell ye Brian will be in 
(Jourbawn tonight,'' to set the atmospheric waves 
of noiKhbourly sympathy in motion. 

•Tis true, those unseen currents that have been 
ploughing their way hither and yon, through the 
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ethereal possessions of the Great Architect ever since 
Time began, were not discovered then, but, mayhap, 
the kindly ear of that Great Power that has ever con- 
trolled and directed them, bent attention to the ex- 
pression of Mrs. O'Hara's thankfulness, and wafted 
them away until they were caught by the wireless ap- 
paratus of *'big'^ Ned McCarthy's big heart, in the 
farthest corner of Gourbawn. 

This may or may not be the source of that worthy 
farmer's information, but, certainly, he must have 
heard it when he exclaimed to Tom Hartnett who was 
just then passing homewards, after completing the 
repairs to Pat McMahon's Cabin, 'Hhat bates any- 
thing ever I heard before. Brian 'Hara coming home 
tonight. Yerra pope, as long as I am in the world 
I never heard of a man coming out of the hands of the 
Peelers so soon, when he 'd be charged with the shoot- 
ing of a landlord, no matther how innocent he was. ' ' 

''The landlords are gods, you know. They can't 
be touched no matter what they do," and Tom as he 
said so looked around distrustfully. 

''Well, Tom, we musht celebrate it. Take Hown 
enough turf from the haggard to the cross-roads and 
make a bonfire, then get 'Windy' Mickey the flute- 
player so that the boys and girls can have a dance on 
the platform there. We '11 let the Ballytemple Peelers 
see that labouring min have friends even though they 
are poor." 

Ballytemple railway station was crowded with 
people that evening, as the train from Limerick pulled 
in by the passenger platform, and forth sprang none 
other than Brian 'Hara more surprised than can be 
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told, by the general greeting he received from the vast 
assemblage. 

Surely many came there that evening out of curi- 
osity, for, like **big'' Ned's impressions, many be- 
lieved Brian O 'BLara had a poor chance of ever seeing 
home again, and hence the impetus the enthusiasm re- 
ceived as the vast assemblage surged up along the one 
long street of Ballytemple. 

It was utterly impossible to get a coherent account 
from Brian of his happenings since he was arrested, 
until he reached the bonJSre, and until he was assured 
by Doctor O'Leary, who, with Father OMahony was 
present, that his wife was well. Then, when silence 
was partially restored and in his own graphic way, 
Brian commenced to tell what the reader already 
knows, admitting ^ 'I was a bit frightened at firsht but 
afther the night's shleep I wasn't. Even whin the 
Peelers brought me before Mr. Paykenham I wasn't 
a bit scared but whin my bould Sergeant Duff read 
out his 4nf ormations, ' naming young Tomeen Con- 
nerty as the man who informed him, as well as my 
own admission, well Father John, I got mad an said 
to myself that young fella will do something worse 
yet. But would you believe it. Doctor, as soon as Mr. 
Paykenham laid his eyes on me he said I wasn't the 
man that fired at him. That the man that did had 
an awful-looking face much like the face of the man 
that spoke to him at the hunt. Yerra, Father John, 
wasn't that the mad man though, whin he said * there 
is some mistake. That innocent-lookin' shlob wouldn't 
kill a fly. Let him go home. He is not the man that 
shot me,' " and Brian endeavoured to imitate the 
voice as well as the language of the stricken man. 
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**An^ oh, Docthor!^' Brian added as he turned 
toward the Bally temple physician. ** Wasn't Misther 
Paykenham mad with the peelers an it all his own fault. 
Now they are gone off to the Junction an God knows 
where else, looking for the man they wanf 

*' Thank God, Brian, you are back again; and that 
you are not like the evil-looking thing that Mr. Paken- 
ham saw at the fox-hunt, '^ observed Father O'Ma- 
hony. 

**Yes, Father John,*' broke in Doctor O'Leary, 
**and Brian is very much unlike the innocent-looking 
slob that same authority took him to be. ' * 

The mirth provoked by these compliments had 
scarcely subsided, when the amused party was joined 
by no less a personage than the Magistrate who signed 
the warrant for Brian's arrest — ^Mr. Creagh of Creagh 
Park, whose daughter Nellie was just then mixed up 
in an eight hand reel on the"" platform. With the 
heartiest congratulations that gentleman welcomed 
him home, and expressed his gladness that the sum of 
the identification was nothing but an "optical illu- 
sion, ' ' as the morning papers asserted. 

**Begor, Mr. Creagh,'' observed Brian with a laugh, 
"that's the very thing the docthor down at Payken- 
ham Hall said it was too ; but, whatever it was, gentle- 
men, to put all shtories into wan, Misther Paykenham 
is an honest man. He could as aisily say I was the 
man that shot him, as to say what he did an it would 
be Limerick Gaol for me tonight. 

"Yes, Brian," added Doctor O'Leary, "and a 
packed jury would do the rest." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

A WILD GOOSE CHASE 

The Police night-patrol from Ballytemple, at a 
very advanced hour next morning on passing by the 
cross-roads at Gourbawn, had to watch the embers of 
the recent bonfire die slowly, in fact painfully slow 
according to their feelings, for it took considerable of 
their time and efforts to extinguish it completely, and 
report of it in the night patrol book at their Barrack 
among every other incident that attracted their atten- 
tion while on duty. 

Sergeant Duff was a real tired man that morning 
after the night, and was in no pleasant mood for any 
restrictions on his desire for a quiet undisturbed sleep, 
when a mounted policeman from the sub-Inspector ^s 
oflSce rode up to the Barrack door, and handed him 
an official envelope which he tore open immediately. 

Enclosed in that envelope he found Orders * ' to have 
him proceed at once in civilian attire to Headquarters, 
and there report for duty.*' Without further ado, he 
brushed up his nigh-forgotten plain clothes and pro- 
ceeded as commanded. There, the fairly-tired Sergeant 
was informed he was under orders to proceed at once 
to the United States of America, and arrest on an ex- 
traditable warrant a man named David McMahon, 
lately of Gourbawn, who had sailed for that Country 
from Queenstown on the last Ocean Liner. That the 
said McMahon was accused of a most atrocious assault 
on Frederick Pakenham, Esq., of Pakenham Hall, in 
the County of Tipperary; and, that his — Sergeant 
Duff's — ^long stay at Ballytemple, rendered him most 
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capable of identifying the criminal, he was selected 
for the task which was to be undertaken forthwith. 

Such briefly were the orders that the tired and 
sleepy Sergeant of Police got from his superior Ofl&- 
cer, and, if successfully accomplished, promotion 
eventually should follow. 

This latter calculation was a feature that Sergeant 
Duff most dwelt upon. To have four V^s on his sleeve 
in gold lace — ^the insignia of a Head-Constable— was 
really the dream of his life, and the opportunity so 
unexpectedly to be placed in his hands, seemed to be 
the fulfillment of that dream. It must be said too, for 
the eagerness and enthusiasm of Sergeant Duff that 
morning, that the express train that took him to Cork 
was not as fast as he desired, nor did that desire relax 
until he found himself on board an outward-bound 
steamship for New York. 

Very few crossing the Atlantic Ocean for the first 
time but have a distinct recollection of the event 
They well remember the nausea, the headaches, the 
stomachaches, and all the other aches incidental to 
one^s first voyage; and, when this is the general ex- 
perience Sergeant Duff could be no exception. A very 
poor subject he should be indeed for ocean travel. 
He was big, fleshy and corpulent when leaving Queens- 
town, and when passing the turnstile at Castle Garden 
with the rest of the steerage passengers, there was 
very little left of him for sea-sickne^ to operate on. 
In fact he was more fitting for Bellevue Hospital than 
to be making his way across Battery Park to Bowling 
Green, where the British Consul had his office, and 
where he was ordered to report as soon as possible; 

New York City then had few, if any, attractions 
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to invite the curiosity of the sightseer. None of those 
giant skyscrapers that today blot out the light of 
heaven, were even dreamt of at the time, not even an 
elevated road — if memory is correct — so that when 
Sergeant Duff, finding himself fully recuperated and 
a Detective detailed from Headquarters with h\m to 
locate Davey McMahon he had no appetite for viewing 
a repetition of any old country City that he saw. 

With a zeal worthy of any good cause, the Irish 
police Sergeant and his aide inquired at every lodgng 
house patronized by emigrants, mixed with every con- 
gregation of men and soldiers, both wounded and con- 
valescent ; and all their sleuthing came to nought until 
they came to Union Square, where, as has been already 
told, the numerous recruiting booths stood. In- 
stinctively they sought the one where the 69th regi- 
ment held forth, and questioning a one-armed Hiber- 
nian who acted as Recruiting Agent, * 4f a man named 
McMahon enlisted in the regiment lately T ^ ' 

''Sure, David McMahon enlisted four days ago 
and is now with his regiment before Chancellorsville. ' ' 

''Are you sureT^ queried the detective. 

"Am I sure? The man was only after laving the 
ship when he enlisted an^ gave me his name. Wasn't 
he from Gourbawnf 

"Yes, there is where he is from,*' and Sergeant 
Duff's dreams of Vs and promotion all had vanished 
as he hastily emerged on Broadway, to pursue his 
way towards the office of the British Consul and report 
what he had learned; 

In unmistakable language, that Official told the Ser- 
geant in reply to a suggestion of his ' ' that it would be 
foolhardy to go down to the battle-field to arrest him. 
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I advise you, Sergeant, ' ' further observed the Consul, 
*Ho remain here for a few days. McMahon may be 
killed or may not. If he is not, you will have a chance 
of taking him with you ; and, if he is killed there will be 
an end to it/' 

What a vain calculation for the Irish Constable, 
to expect any particular individual would survive such 
a conflict; and, more vain still, to calculate so when 
that one was a soldier of the Irish Brigade, How- 
ever the Constable remained until the record of the 
living was made known and when there was no Davey 
McMahon 's name on the list, then and not till then 
did the hope of the four V's vanish. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

AN EABLY PUBCHASB 

The thoughts that filled the Geraldine Baronet's 
mind that night in the hotel, when he parted with Ms 
American friend, might not be well portrayed in 
common-place language, for suspicion cannot always 
be well defined, nor can judgment be always well ex- 
plained- Neither can any man judge another from 
casual superficial symptoms in ordinary intercourse. 

These philosophical axioms might fulfill their 
duties for the theorist; but, how shattered must not 
this line of reasoning be by Sir Edward Fitzgerald's 
innate judgment, as he laid himself down to sleep 
satisfied with his reading through the feelings of his 
friend Mr. Chapman. These readings were, that the 
American was in love with Frances Pakenham, and 
did not know it ; of that he was convinced. 
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TerhMpi tibe tabde mflnwiry of Ciqpid ooce c«m- 
trcrffed the Bsanmet hiniself, in his jocs^r days t w enty 
je^n pKntna — majbe more — and so ripened his 
pigfneeption^ that be ooold at first ^ance recognize a 
lihe rafferer. Howerer that may be, Sr Edward Fits- 
fP^nUi had down to rest confident in his diagnosis;, and 
to plan his action for the next day. 

The morning snn did not eatdi Mr. Chapman long 
lingering in his bed-chamber. Having all his yonng 
life been led by activity and strennonsness, he was not 
going to indulge then in any forgetfolness of early 
maxims^ even that his companion in an adjoining 
chamber was setting an example just the reverse. 

It was not to be for long though. The tall Oeral- 
dine had his own incentives too for being abroad, even 
that it was an imnsnal hour for him, so with the vim 
of a younger man and a cheerful **good morning'* he 
greeted his American friend, just as the latter was 
going to investigate what '^good things" the Hotel 
afforded its guests for breakfast. 

That function being satisfactorily completed and 
as the hour was approaching when the Banks would 
open their doors, Mr. Chapman proposed immediately 
attending to the important business that brought them 
so hurriedly from Pakenham Hall. Sir Edward 
promptly acquiesced, saying, ** while you will be en- 
gagod at that affair Mr. Chapman, I have to make a' 
trifling purchase which will not take long," and pre- 
scribing where and when to meet again they separated. 

As Mr. Chapman's business at the Bank is al- 
ready known, it is not necessary to repeat it again, 
further than to say there was no diflSculty there in 
honouring his cheque for £10,000, nor any difSculty 
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at all in transferring it to Mr. Pakenham's credit, and 
hence Ms time there was necessarily brief. 

Curiosity though, might well pursue Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald through the principal streets of the City, 
evidently looking for something particular. Looking 
for a moment at some very valuable trinkets he saw 
exhibited in a Jeweler's window in George Street, he 
entered, and, in a courtly manner desired to be shown 
a variety of the best rings in the establishment. With 
the eye and judgment of a connoisseur, he examined 
each and then selected at an enormous price a lady's 
ring, after which he departed just in time to meet his 
American friend returning from the Bank. 

Curiosity may well be still anxious to know why 
Mr. Chapman was not informed of this purchase, when 
he and Sir Edward met and leisurely strolled away 
towards the dock, where the late blockade-runner — 
the ^ * Garryowen ' ' was tied up. 

Though they trudged along arm-in-arm the long 
stretch of quay beside the Shannon, and chatted on a 
variety of subjects, yet not a word concerning that 
purchase was uttered, which was more than one might 
expect from the American's bosom-friend. 

The * ' Garryowen ' ' was at that time completely un- 
loaded, and her cargo taken away by the various mer- 
chants to whom it was consigned, and as she hung on 
to her moorings, and danced up and down to the ebb 
and flow of the Shannon, she seemed a thing so pro- 
portionately built that speed must be the ulterior ob- 
ject of her architect. 

Her crew seemed busily engaged making the neces- 
sary repairs on her hull and rigging, and over all, in 
his shirt-sleeves, stood the " Garryowen 's'' Captain — 
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Jack McNamarra — ^who was after having a **good 
time'' visiting his Clare friends, and perhaps was not 
then over the after-effects. 

'*Good morning. Gentlemen,'* said the blnff Cap- 
tain. 

'^Good morning, Captain,'' replied the taller man 
of the two, who were Sir Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Chapman. ''How is the sea ontside?" questioned the 
Baronet. 

*' Pretty rongh, Sir; pretty rongh. I'm just after 
coming in and I tell yon we had a rongh trip.'' 

**From the other side, eh?" observed Sir Edward 
again. 

''Yes sir. Doing a little business unknown to the 
Yankees. ' ' And Captain Jack smothered a laugh say- 
ing so. 

' ' What I Blockade-running ? ' ' 

" A little that way. I like risky business when I 
have a crew like myself who fears nothing. I had wan 
damn good fella, his name is McMahon, but he is gone 
home up the County. His folks live in a place they 
call Gourbawn. Oh, but he is crazy over his eviction 
last winter. I forget the name of the landlord who 
evicted him, but I pity that man if ever Davey McMa- 
hon lays an eye on him." 

This piece of information given by the Captain 
of the " Garry owen'' in a reminiscent tone of regret, 
for the loss of McMahon from his crew of dare-devils, 
broken once or twice by the altering of a quid of to- 
bacco from one side of his mouth to the other, was very 
interesting to his listeners. 

Meanwhile the forenoon was growing apace, and 
though Captain McNamarra invited them on board. 
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and to his cabin where he could treat them to some 
'^good Virginia moonshine, as good as Irish Potteen,'' 
but they refused protesting they did not drink, and 
bidding him a hearty good bye, Sir Edward and Mr. 
Chapman returned with quickened gait to their Hotel, 
where Mickey Costigan was anxiously awaiting them. 

Indulging in no longer stay in Limerick, ^* Kitty'' 
with her burden cantered away down George Street, 
Patrick Street across BalPs Bridge and then into a 
jungle of old-time streets until they emerged into the 
broad, well-kept roads leading to Pakenham Hall, now 
grown familiar to Mr. Chapman. 

'*I was sure Sir, that Kitty would balk at the 
bridge, as many a horse does, ' ' broke forth Mick Cos- 
tigan addressing his American fare as if to start a 
conversation. 

**Why should she bolt there, Mick?'^ that gentle- 
man enquired. 

**Yerra didn't you ever hear about the horses 
bolting at BalPs Bridget queried Mike with sur- 
prise, who being assured in the negative continued, 

* ^ Sure the day the murdherer of the Colleen Bawn 
was to be hanged up at Gallows-green, didn't the 
horses drawing him from the gaol bolt there; and 
the divil a foot they'd go 'till the murdherer had to 
come out of the carriage an' walk. Didn't you ever 
hear that shtory before Mr. Chapman?" 

**No, Mike. I did not; but I have seen the play." 

**0, yes. Sir. Gerald Griflfin was a fine writher, 
God resht his sowl. But sure he didn't give the right 
names at all in his shtory." 
' **To be sure Mike. N9 writer of stories does." 
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**Be gor Misther Chapman, I would if I was writ- 
in a sMory/^ 

With the like of such reminisences Mick Costigan 
enlivened the journey to Pakenham Hall, except now 
and then when urging ' * Kitty ' ' to more speed, so that 
his fares had not a moment to spare to break the 
monotony of their inner thoughts. 

Arriving again at Pakenham Hall, the visitors were 
met by Bob Hardy with a smile of satisfaction on his 
wizened countenance. '*What,*' questioned Sir Ed- 
ward, **Is the Governor so well that you can look 
pleasant f ' * 

'^Yes, Sir Edward. He is able to sit up now. He 
desires to see you at once*.*' And Bob stood **to at- 
tention" as he said these words. 

'^AU right. Hardy. I will be with him immedi- 
ately." 

Just delaying only a moment to return the ** wel- 
come'' he received from his fair relatives, the tall 
Geraldine passed up the long stairway two steps at 
a stride, and was at once by the side of the fast-con- 
valescing sufferer. 

**I was so anxious for your return Sir Edward, 
and to see you alone that I sent Hardy down to notify 
you. How have you fared?" trepidation being in 
every word of the aristocratic sufferer. 

*'A11 right, Fred. Martin can come now any time 
and you can give him a draft for all of his usurious 
demand. ' ' 

''Thank God!" And the much-humbled scion of 
the proud Pakenhams pressed gratefully the Geral- 
dine 's hand, and continued ''Meantime I must give 
you a mortgage on my entire property, just as I should 
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give to Martin. I insist on that you know, Edward.*' 
(The Baronet's title occasionally being omitted in con- 
versation.) 

**Very well, Frederick. Just as you like, but we 
must have a lawyer to draw one.'* 

*'Damn the Lawyers. Didn't the old Earl lose 
enough to make you a lawyer; and are you not a 
registered one besides?" 

**0h yes, be dad, I have nearly forgotten about 
that." 

'*Now, go like a good fellow to my writing desk 
in the library, get some 'legal cap' and write a bond 
and I will sign it. You can have it stamped afterwards. 
Now, there." And the sufferer laid back on the bed 
exclaiming half audibly * * Frances I Saved 1 Thank 
GodI" 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE EABLY PUBOHASE EXPLAINS ITSELF 

Mr. Chapman, while the Baronet was thus engaged 
upstairs, having dismissed the Jarvey with a very 
substantial tip, turned his steps towards the hall-door 
where Mrs. Pakenham accompanied by her daughter 
stood, after the hasty word or two they had with their 
tall relative. 

To talk to any one seemed a great relief to these 
ladies, isolated as they felt they were without the 
bustling presence of the sufferer upstairs. How he was 
faring they had none to learn from except when Doc- 
tor Ashforth would come around. As for Mr. Paken- 
ham 's valet, they could not believe one word from 
him. I'hough they— mother and daughter — often had 
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to Ura^rfj mijfrn Ktn^mi^^fTmz in tkeir becerolence, the 
appar^^fjtly trcthfial aspect of the littie fellow, as he 
UA4 th^xfi— <rleariv for their own good — the accidental 
way the fcnrt ^x:fnrr^ yet they coold not believe him 
afrain^ and hen^re the necessity of either of them oc- 
ca>;iorialJy vi^itin;? their loved patient. 

Mr Chapman 'a presence was, for other reasons 
\f^tr\isx\fh a great hoarce of relief to these ladies. Mrs- 
Pak^^nharn was a real woman of the world ; never daz- 
zled hy the whiffft of fancy that so often change the 
i^bara/dt/;r of her sex^ and above all her instinctive ap- 
f/recjatiorj of mankind was subtle to a high degree. 
Though, an she admitted herself oftentimes, her 
ffifrcj^fftion was obscured when selecting Frederick 
Pakenham as her husband, but she was convinced he 
wan not the worst of men. 

It was with no frivolous mental conceit Mr. Chap- 
man sat down Ixjside that lady with the look of ex- 
treme friendliness in her eye. Just as if she read his 
vo.ry American soul, with the treasure of her heart, 
her daughU^r earnestly hovering around, requiring to 
know his needs after his journey. 

Huch thoughts, though merely by-the-way, are 
nevertheless cogent indicators of the impression a 
comparative stranger like the American made on the 
miitunj mind of Mrs. Pakenham; and, must corres- 
j>ondingly be reflected on her foe simile — Prances. 

Chatting for a while in a sense took the edge off 
the charm of meditation and both the ladies had to 
Hiirrendijr to the simple level of Mr. Chapman's con- 
versation, as he detailed the interview himself and Sir 
Kdward had with the Captain of the blockade-run- 
ner then lying at Limerick docks. To them it 
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was so interesting, when the name of Davey McMa- 
hon of Gourbawn was mentioned, that the fan which 
Mrs; Pakenham was carelessly toying with, dropped 
from her hand; and more evidence perhaps would 
follow, had not the tall Geraldine's voice from above 
been heard summoning them all upstairs to Mr. Paken- 
ham 's bed-room. 

There was an amount of trepidation in their hearts 
as they ascended, fearful least that some sudden, per- 
haps fatal change might be taking place. in the con- 
dition of Mr. Pakenham; but, to their surprise, there 
he was sitting up on his easy chair as jovial as ever. 

It is unnecessary to say Mrs. Pakenham was de- 
lighted to see her husband 's condition so unexpectedly 
improved; and, as for his daughter, she fairly 
smothered him with rapturous kisses. A glad shake 
of his outstretched hand in that of the American's 
completed felicitations, and soon conversation and en- 
quiries commenced, the Geraldine being tEe most 
loquacious. 

In that capacity they seemed vieing with one ano- 
other when Mr. Pakenham suddenly said **Let me tell 
you Edward, I was never so amused in my life as I 
was one night at our friend Chapman's expense (this 
being the first time the speaker referred to Mr. Chap- 
man so familiarly) . Captain Martin and I were com- 
ing into the drawing room after seeing my hunter 
* Rover,' when I proposed we'd make an Irishman of 
Mr. Chapman by taking him to the fox-hunt with us. 
The idea I assure you made me laugh heartily." And 
Mr. Pakenham had to laugh again over the memory 
of the incident. 

^'What would become of the United States then?" 
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the Baronet inqnirecL To my knowledge there wonid 
be a vacancy there that would be difficult to filL Let 
me tell you that, my dear Cousins/' And really Mr. 
Chapman did appear feeling uncomfortable hearing 
himself so lauded The Baronet continued, **You, 
having the transfer on hands, Fred, you should give 
a hostage to Miss Columbia for the safe return of one 
of her noblest sons.'' 

**I would, if I could, for I'd like to convince h\rr\ 
of many things we do not agree on." 

**0h, you have a very good hostage in Frances. 
Wouldn't you like to be a hostage Frances for Mr. 
Chapman's safe return f" And as Sir Edward said 
so he wore a look of seriousness quite different to his 
aspect before. 

* * Well, if it would add to the gentleman 's happiness 
I would." 

A world of significance could be applied to these 
words of the fair would-be hostage, and a world more 
to the secret springs that urged them to expression, 
which taken in their literal sense might mean a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Pakenham's joke, but taken in a 
metaphorical one, as Sir Edward did, it meant to him 
that a climax was reached. 

**Now, my dear Cousins; and you Mr. Chapman, 
my dear friend ; you all know I am essentially a man 
of action, and with your consent I'd like to introduce 
a little reality into our afternoon gossip. I do not 
want Columbia to be deprived, especially at this crit- 
ical time of the entire loyalty of one of the very best 
of her sons. Fearing such may be the result I accept 
in her name as a generous volunteer, Miss Frances 
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Pakenham to fill any temporary vacancy occasioned 
by the transfer. '' 

During the recital of this half serious language Sir 
Edward's hearers had very little conception of what 
his ultimate object was, until he continued by asking 
' * Do you agree, Cousin Fred, to have Frances be a hos- 
tage for any temporary transfer of Mr. Chapman's 
affections from Miss Columbia?'' 

* * I don 't know. What do you think Caroline f ' ' And 
for the second time in his life Mr. Pakenham asked 
the counsel of his wife. 

*'I don't know, either," answered that lady, who 
seemed to study closely every expression of her titled 
cousin, and with the judiciousness of a wise mother 
she sent the enquiry further by asking '^What do you 
think, Mr. Chapman?" 

**I assure you, Mrs; Pakenham, I cannot answer 
the question either as I am not well posted on the enig- 
matical moods of Sir Edward. I would suggest leaving 
the question to be solved by Miss Pakenham herself?" 

* * I need not ask my cousin Frances such a question, 
if she places her hand in that of her best friend. ' ' And 
the dramatic Baronet reached out his hand into which 
the blushing youg girl placed hers, rising at the same 
time. 

** Shall I proceed, Mr. Chapman?" enquired Sir 
Edward. 

**With all my heart," was the American's reply, 
curious to observe if the clever Geraldine was invok- 
ing the unwritten law of Ireland. 

While retaining Frances Pakenham 's hand in his. 
Sir Edward Fitzgerald took a tiny box from his vest 
pocket, and opening it, disclosed the costly ring that 
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be bought in Limerick that morning^ and handing it to 
Mr. Chapman, who was then standing, directed him 
to place it on the engagement finger of his cousin's 
hand, saying * * Mr. Chapman, when you are introducing 
my fair cousin, Mrs. Chapman that-is-to-be, to Miss 
Columbia, please say, she is a gift from her old friend 
long Ned Fitzgerald of Kildare." 

As might be expected from this dramatic finale in 
which she played such a conspicuous part, Frances 
Pakenham must have been then quite nervous. Ap- 
parently she was so, for her hand visibly trembled as 
she withdrew it from that of her crisis-creating cousin ; 
but the gentle affectionate pressure of her mother's 
warm embrace in which the beautiful, blushing girl 
was immediately enfolded, soon restored her equanim- 
ity suflSciently to be interested in the introduction of 
Mr. Chapman to her father as his prospective son-in- 
law. 

* * So that is to be the outcome of all your fine work, 
Ned Fitzgerald!" 

**0h, Fred, don't blame me. I had fine material. 
These young people were in love with one another and 
did not know it. I knew it. For you know I am an 
old veteran of that war. You were once a wounded 
soldier yourself, too," and the diplomatic Baronet 
looked around towards where Mrs. Pakenham and her 
daughter sat smiling, evidently enjoying the remini- 
sence. 

**I declare, Edward," responded Mr. Pakenham 
** Whatever you remember now of the game you played 
it well. Meanwhile Mr. Chapman let us shake hands, 
as I think you were the innocent by-stander who usually 
gets hurt." And **Long Ned Fitzgerald of Kiladre," 
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iaristocratically called Sir Edward, roared with de- 
light, exclaiming, **the real hands across the sea.'* 

Mrs. Pakenham, being soUcitous for the preserva- 
tion of a remnant at least of her hnsband's genial 
disposition, being so well pleased how he was taking 
in the situation, remarked conjointly with that of her 
cousin *s, ' * There will be no invasion of New York dur- 
ing this war. Will there, Frederick f (being a threat 
of Mr. Pakenham 's during a discussion with Mr. Chap- 
man over past international events). *' Perhaps not, 
Caroline. Perhaps not. Those who make wars keep 
far out of them.'' And Mr. Pakenham paid no more 
attention to the reference but turned towards Sir Ed- 
ward in conversion, which gave Mr. Chapman an op- 
portunity to join his fiancee and her mother. 

The language of the heart must have been honestly 
expressed by the pressure of the glad hand within the 
glad hand, when the three met. Silently, ever since 
the advent of the American among them, these ladies 
had felt a great admiration for him, but etiquette and 
native modesty forbade their outstepping the bounds 
of the conventions, and hence their thankfulness for 
the incidents both direct and indirect that providen- 
tially brought their cousin. Sir Edward Fitzgerald, on 
the scene. 

The word *' providentially" correctly analyzes the 
thought, for such was in Mr. Chapman's mind also 
ias he looked upon the ring on Frances Pakenham 's 
engagement finger, and bethought of the secrecy with 
which his companion of the morning, covered its pur- 
chase. Laughingly he related how they separated in 
Limerick, each to attend to his own duty and though 
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he (Mr. Chapman) did not conceal his affairs, he 
could not discover how his companion was engaged. 

'^That is just like him. Always practically joking 
or practically earnest, ' ' observed Mrs. Pakenham with 
a look of pleasure towards her kinsman. 

**Were you alarmed, Miss Pakenham, at the seri- 
ous aspect of your cousin's apparent joke!'' enquired 
Mr. Chapman, who seemed to hesitate somewhat ad- 
dressing his fiancee in her Christian name. 

**Well, no;" and Frances had to smile. We are 
accustomed to cousin's tragic manner even when he 
means comedy. He acts such parts so naturaL*' 

* * To my knowledge too he has been so ; but to my 
mind his action this day is full of seriousness and, 
Frances, pardon my familiarity — ^I accept it as such 
*with pleasure.' " 

That slip should certainly be pardonable, for long 
before a Chapman was ever bom such slips occurred 
among love-sick men, nor was the present bearer of the 
name left long unpardoned or embarrassed when the 
assurance came from Frances herself, that he was 
now in possession of the liberty to address her as he 
had done. 

Meanwhile a more animating topic than love was 
being discussed between Sir Edward and his host, for 
the latter suddenly exclaimed, **Did the Captain say 
McMahon was crazy t" 

**Yes, Fred. He said he was crazy over his evic- 
tion, and the cries of his children, when the battering- 
ram broke in the door on them were yet in his ears. 
Oh, he said McMahon was surely crazy.*' 

* * My God, Edward ; and that man spared my life 
when I appealed to him. Well, I confess to you there 
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are a lot ot things I have done that I would like to 
have undone now, and one of them would be that 
man's eviction/' Then in a dreamy way Mr. Paken- 
ham ejaculated, **I hope in God they won't get him." 

**What, and have him extradited." 

**Yes, of course. There is a Policeman going after 
him to arrest him. He knows McMahon." 

**He'll not get him, Fred, for McMahon will enlist 
as soon as he lands and that will end it." 

"I hope so," responded Mr. Pakenham. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

shylock's unpleasant exit 

For many reasons, Frederick Pakenham laid him- 
self down to rest in more than his usual calm that 
afternoon, after the exciting incidents just narrated. 
True, he had bonded the entire of his property to his 
friend, Sir Edward Fitzgerald ; but, in the meantime, 
he would be rid of the haunting incubus of Captain 
Martin, the satisfaction of which more than counter- 
balanced the regret of the other. 

True, also, he saw his only daughter's hand bonded 
to a comparative stranger of whom he knew very 
little, and the only recommendation he had of him 
was from that reliable friend, Sir Edward. Thus it 
was in such an admixture of feelings the descendant 
of the quasi-hero of New Orleans sought rest, which 
the gods of rest did not deny him, save the occasional 
come and go of his valet-de-chambre in the rectifying 
of the apartment. 
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It was otherwise down-stairs where the proverlnal 
"long Ned Fitzgerald of Kildare'' was the storm- 
center or rather the pleasnre-center. From hither and 
thither in the parlour came the complimentary shafts 
of Mrs. Pakenham as well as his American friend, Mn 
Chapman, lauding him in his diplomatic skill in con- 
structing such an international finale out of a laud- 
able remark. 

** Could any one imagine what he was aiming at," 
observed Mrs. Pakenham, **when he took Frances's 
hand in his, and then how deftly he produced the 
ring. ' ' 

**Yes,'' interrupted Mr. Chapman, **and imagine 
also his secrecy in providing that ring. He must have 
purchased it this morning while we were apart in the 
City.^' 

Such pleasantries and many more in the same 
strain, were the cause only of inceasing merriment to 
the clever Baronet, in whose enjoyment Frances largely 
shared as she sat on the richly carved lounge, viewing 
modestly a scene of which she was a part-centre. 

"W^U,^' he broke forth at last. '^I thank you for 
your encomiums, and as I have carried my work so far 
successfully it will be for yourselves to complete it at 
your convenience.** 

Mr. Chapman taking in the drift of the Baronet's 
suggestion, observed, **As far as I am concerned, Sir 
Edward, my action will be largely limited by the 
length of our war, which I hope will terminate soon, 
and then I hope to be able to present your gift to 
Miss Columbia. Does that arrangement meet your 
approval, Mrs. Pakenhamf 

**I should say it does, Mr. Chapman.*' 
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**Do you agree, Francis, to that arrangement r* 
questioned the American of his blushing fiancee. 

'^ Whatever my father and mother proposes to ar- 
range for me with your approval, I will abide by,'^ re- 
plied the. modest docile maiden as she viewed the 
costly ring on a finger of her left hand. 

If Sir Edward Fitzgerald had not been a sufferer 
from rheumatism a short time previously, he could 
have danced with joy. The climax was reached. There 
was no longer need for his consummate skill. The 
courses of two distant stars in the Heavens of human 
affairs were fast nearing their destined united p^th 
through his adroitness; and he could rest on his 
laurels. 

''This is all very satisfactory,'' mused the self- 
pleased Baronet as he stretched his long hand over 
towards a work-table, where the products of Frances 's 
leisure hours were kept, such as embroidery, crochet- 
ing, drawing, and other works of her artistic fingers. 
Nothing struck his attention so much as her drawing 
(such feeling being more in keeping with the mascu- 
line temperament), as also it did that of Mr. Chapman 
on a recent visit. ''That is exquisite, Charles'' (this 
being the first time since Sir Edward and the Mr. 
Chapman met that the latter 's first name was used in 
conversation). "That scene is complete. You must 
see it in nature tomorrow if it be fine," and as the 
Baronet said so he held in his hand the identical draw- 
ing which Mr, Chapman admired on another occasion. 

Perhaps it was a latent rheumatic pain that was 
the cause of the Baronet's sudden rise from his 
seat, muttering something unintelligible to the hear- 
ers, and wander around the parlor. From thence he 
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Bond for the Pakenham Estate into a large official 
envelope unsealed. 

Lazily and lonely ran the hours for **long Ned 
Fitzgerald of Kildare/' as he kept using his lower 
limbs in action for evident reasons. His only chance 
of companionship with his cousins or Mr. Chapman, 
was during the supper time, and then as if they had 
not half enough spoken, he was left alone again or 
broke into their sweet discussions, with some worldly 
or other unsuitable remark. Mrs. Pakenham felt a 
good deal alone too, and could be companionable if 
the Baronet could only be seated. 

Suddenly out of the gloaming and the shades of 
the twilight, a carriage bearing two passengers drove 
up to the hall-door. A ring of the bell quickly brought 
Bob Hardy on the scene. Two men entered, one a 
pompous-looking man, enquired ^*How is Mr. Paken- 
hamr* 

^^He is very much improved. Captain,'^ answered 
Bob, recognizing at once his visitors as Captain Mar- 
tin, and his lawyer. 

**Can he be seen, BobT* questioned the Captain: 

**I'll ask him if he can see you now Captain. Tis 
late,'* and Bob scampered upstairs as fast as his short 
legs could take him, and immediately returned with 
an affirmative answer. 

** Hello, Pakenham. Glad to see you so well,*' 
broke forth from the rotund squatty Militia Captain 
as he entered. 

**Yes, Martin, I am much improved, thank you.'* 
There was a haughtiness in Mr. Pakenham 's voice as 
he said so, which the Captain noticed. 

^*You must forgive me for calling so late, but it 
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is imperative by my system of business that I should 
come on the date set on yesterday between us.*' 

** Don't mention forgiveness, Captain. Any time 
will do me. I am ready." 

This reply was very pleasing to the Captain, who 
turned at once to Skinner — ^his lawyer — and ordered 
him to produce the necessary bond, that was to trans- 
fer the entire Pakenham property over to him, in lieu 
of the £10,000 already received. 

The signing of this document, the Captain assured 
Mr. Pakenham was a mere formality between friends 
of such long standing as they were. ** Besides," he 
added, **how easily it could be nullified by a marriage, 
which he dared say there would be no objection to. ' ' 

**Is not my indebtedness to you Captain, £10,000!" 
and Frederick Pakenham asked the question in a tone, 
surely not of a man going to sign that bond. 

**Yes, Pakenham, only £10,000. It is a long time 
accumulating. ' ' 

**I admit it, Martin. Now please write me a receipt 
for that sum," and Mr. Pakenham rang the bell for 
his valet as he said so. 

If the Hall was shook by a thunder-clap, the pudgy 
little captain could not be more startled than when 
the insolvent landlord Frederick Pakenham told him 
to write a receipt for that vast sum of money. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Skinner, the Captain's lawyer, 
indited the regular receipt, while Bob Hardy assisted 
his master in filling out a draft for the required sum. 
Thus, for the first time in his aristocratic life, Fred- 
erick Pakenham breathed a sigh of relief, and looked 
defiantly in the eye of the man who, and his father be- 
fore him, were receiving exorbitant interest out of the 
Pakenham estate on money spent on riotous living. 
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**Now, Captain, I think you feel a disappointed 
man," said the signer of the £10,000 draft. **Yoii calcu- 
lated I was in your power just now, and not alone me, 
but my only child, my beautiful Frances, You have 
overreached yourself this time, Martin, and as a part- 
ing shot let me bid you leave Pakenham Hall by the 
rear entrance, for a Geraldine guards the door you 
entered by. Bob, show these gentlemen out by the 
rear alleyway. Good night, Martin.'^ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

PECULIAR DBEAMS, PECULIAB THEOBIES 

The industrial life of Ireland, at the time this story 
relates of, was at a very low ebb. On the one hand, 
there were no avenues of employment for the increas- 
ing population, the overflow of which usually found 
vei^t in emigration, principally to the United States, 
then embroiled in a disastrous civil war. On the other 
hand, the land which, with its many encumbrances ; its 
uncertain tenure for those who tilled it ; the capricious 
powers the law conferred on those who claimed pro- 
prietorship, did not appeal very warmly to the agri- 
cultural population to produce its best results. 

This feeling of stagnation and insecurity inevit- 
ably should produce a continuous stream of discon- 
tent; and, when generation after generation is thus 
affected, discontent becomes a principle and to foster 
it a sacred duty. 

Such being the general situation at that time in 
Ireland, Gourbawn and its vicinity was no exception. 
Nevertheless, the agricultural population of the neigh- 
bourhood did not seem affected by any special under- 
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cornml It was fast bosying itself in all the porsmts 
jie^df al for wreatiiig from a generons soil, the where- 
withal for a liyelihood: Thus, with no ripple of ex- 
eiUftU0ini to disturb the even tenor of their daily lives, 
iinee Brian O'Hara's home-coming, there was no 
valid reason why it shonld not continue. 

It would be saying too much, though that gossip 
was not busy while Police Sergeant Duff was away in 
America to apprehend Davey McMahon for his assault 
on Mr. Pakenham, and not until that officer's return 
to Ballytemple was there any cessation: 

Of course it would not be to their discredit if the 
tragic incidents surrounding the singular career of 
Davey McMahon, their neighbour, should make a last- 
ing impression on their minds, especially as no reliable 
account of him had reached his family since his last 
letter from Fortress Monroe. Every other account 
was indefinite until it became known that he returned 
and murderously assaulted his former landlord. 

This intelligence, which was found to be true by 
Father O'Mahoney in conversation with the returned 
police officer, caused that reverend gentleman a good 
deal of uneasiness, when it will be remembered that 
Kathleen was then a ward of his since her mother's 
death, as was also her sister Mary, a little later on. 

These children of Davey McMahon 's, especially 
Kathleen, who was fast developing into a comely 
young woman, were constantly filled with anxiety and 
fretfulness owing to their father's long silence. They 
oould not understand why it should be so, recollecting 
his solicitude for them when at their former home in 
Gourbawn. To avoid making their unhappiness more 
intense, the good Priest was ever on the alert to keep 
them ignorant of the many rumours that were afloat 
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relative to their parent, so the efforts of that reverend 
gentleman may be well imagined, when the truth had 
to be concealed too, while the hand of a pitiless law 
was stretched across the Atlantic for his apprehension. 

This vigilance seemed to be carrying out the object 
in view, when on one of the mornings of the first week 
of May, of the current year, 1863, Father O'Mahony 
was startled by Kathleen saying to him (she was then 
assisting to prepare his breakfast before going to 
school), *'I saw you last night, Father John." 

**Where, Kathleen!*' 

*^0h, indeed I did, as plain as I see you now, 
Father." 

**What time of the night, Kathleen, and where f 
Tell me," said the Priest in a tone of impatience. 

**I was dreaming. Father, you know, and I saw 
you in the dream," and Kathleen McMahon certainly 
looked haggard at the time. 

**Tell me about your dream then, Kathleen. I 
suppose you thought you were carried away by the 
good people?" (the fairies). 

** Indeed no. Father, but I thought I was in some 
place far away out of Ireland, and the place all around 
me looked to be woods. There was a very fine house 
near me — Oh, finer than any house in Ballytemple. 
There were a lot of houses all around too, and they 
looked funny, for I thought they were built of wood. 

**Out of the woods then. Father John, I saw a lot 
of men coming, having guns, some of them had grey 
coats and some of them had blue, and when they came 
near enough they commenced to shoot one another. 
One poor soldier (I suppose they were soldiers) was 
down on the ground, shot, and it was there I saw you, 
Father. Oh I yes indeed, I saw you with my own eyes^ 
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Father John. Yon had your Testments on I thought 
and yon looked like hearing his confession; soon yon 
raised yonr hand and looked up. Then I b^an to cry 
and Mary called me. Of conrse she told me I was 
dreaming. Wasn't that a qnare dream. Father John?" 

**0h, Kathleen, yon mnst not pay any attention to 
dreams/' answered he, deprecatingly and enquired, 
**Was that allf '' 

**No indeed. Father,'' Kathleen answered, **I went 
to sleep again, and would you believe it, your rever- 
ence, I stood in the same place again, and saw a whole 
lot of men burying the poor fellows that were killed, 
I suppose, and they buried the poor soldier too, I saw 
you standing by. Then they broke his gun and made a 
Cross of it for his grrave, and the men that did that 
had grey coats and blue coats. Honestly, Father John, 
it all looked to me so real I thought, didn't I make 
Mary say a prayer with me for that poor soldier, 
when I woke, and for those that buried him, both blue 
and grey. What do you think now. Father John!" 

** Kathleen," said the kind Priest soothingly, **you 
must be working too hard, or studying too hard, that 
you are fatigued so much. Dreams come from fatigue 
of the mind you know. Will you think of all that for 
Doctor O'Learyt He'll be here tonight." 

^* Indeed I will, Father, and I'll think of it as long 
as I live." 

The Parish Priest of Ballytemple, ever a contem- 
plative man and a sound theologian, could not recon- 
cile the oddness of this dream with the fundamental 
teachings of his religion, which prohibit any belief in 
the like, so with an effort to dismiss it from his mind, 
ho proceeded with his breakfast while Kathleen and 
bor sister scampered off to school somewhat late. 
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The companionship of Father John O'Mahoney 
and Doctor O'Leary was a notable feature in the 
everyday life of Ballytemple. All their recreative 
hours were spent in one another's company; and, it 
was no unusual sight to see them dine together at one 
another's table; consequently it attracted no neigh- 
bourhood-gosip when such occurrences took place. 

It was late that afternoon when the Doctor arrived 
at the Parish Priest's residence. It was evident **his 
reverence ' ' was awaiting the arrival of his visitor with 
more impatience than usual, for he walked around his 
diminutive dining-room with hands behind his back in 
the moodiest of moods. He had not a word for Kath- 
leen, who, since her return from school, was a close as- 
sistant at all the operations of the regular housemaid, 
and she wondered why Father John was so changed. 

There was a genial abruptness in the Doctor's man- 
ner as usual as he entered, but that gaiety soon van- 
ished when Father O'Mahony in a most measured 
voice, broke forth, ** Doctor, do you know I was most 
anxious to see you?" 

**Why, Father? It has not been so long since we 
parted. Has anything occurred since to disturb you?" 

**No, Doctor, but one in my position, when peculiar 
occurrences take place, which are diametrically op- 
posed to my religious training and belief, they must 
concern me. Now, Doctor, let me define myself. I do 
not mean that the occurrences I refer to are hard, 
palpable facts ; they may be delusive, as in dreams, or 
illusive, as in Brian O'Hara's case, but certainly I 
am puzzled by a narration of a very fertile dream of 
young Kathleen's last night. I wish you would hear 
her tell it, and I told her so. I will call her." 

Kathleen McMahon, as she stood beside her pro- 
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tector at his table that afternoon, with her white apron 
on, and a healthy rosy glow on her cheeks, she seemed 
the impersonation of all that makes youth and in- 
nocence attractive both to God and man. 

** Kathleen, will you kindly tell the Doctor your 
dream of last night. It is very interesting,*' and 
Father O'Mahony spoke most affably. 

**Yes, Father John,** and then this picture of 
purity and innocence narrated every detail of her 
dream of the night before, as she had rendered it to 
him at the breakfast table. 

*'Well, Doctor,** questioned Father 0*Mahony, 
after Kathleen had disappeared to join her brother 
and sister in amusement in the kitchen, * * what is your 
explanation of this truthful girl's delusion, illusion, 
dream, or whatever modernism terms itt I cannot 
reconcile it with the rigid doctrine of my calling.** 

**I don*t propose explaining it. Father John,** re- 
plied the doctor, amused somewhat, *'but I propose 
adding to the interest which attracts your attention 
another dream of like import, and which you might say 
contains those features of such peculiar resemblance 
as might identify one with the other. Call Johnny, 
please. Father.** 

Johnny McMahon, as he appeared before his pro- 
teges, one as much interested in him as the other, was 
the semblance of the bright-eyed, clean-featured youth 
that any day can be seen coming out of a country home 
in Ireland; and as his manly attitude told for him, so 
his words verified the confidence Doctor 0*Leary had, 
when he told Johnny to relate to Father *Mahony the 
dream he had one night two weeks previous. 

To summarize it, Johnny dreamt he saw one man 
shot down in a wooded avenue by another. Then he 
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saw the fallen man as if imploring. What struck 
Johnny much was the agonized features of him who 
was standing as if yielding to the fallen man's plea. 
This dream made such an impression on the Doctor's 
mind, when Johnny, in their confidences, disclosed it, 
that he was curious to look for something coincidental. 

MAnd I found it. Father John,'' firmly asserted 
the Doctor, when Johnny McMahon had left the dining 
room. * * The night that boy had that dream, his father 
was after attempting the life of Frederick Pakenham. 
That boy's dream tells the whole occurrence as vividly 
at Mr. Pakenham himself told it, in his sworn infor- 
mation, which Sergeant Duff took to America for 
Davey's apprehension. 

''It is a very singular phenomena. Doctor, I ad- 
mit," replied the studious Priest thoughtfully, *'but 
I think it can be explained this way. No doubt these 
children have been very much worried lately as to what 
has become of their father ; consequently when they go 
to rest at night, their overburdened minds, being un- 
relieved of their anxieties, and cannot enjoy sufficient 
relaxation, creates, so to say, living beings to people 
the parts that love's imagination plans. These im- 
pressions on the mind being vivid afterwards, are so 
transferred to the canvas of human belief, that they 
are endowed with a mysticism difficult to be explained 
away, except in the faith of their utter unreliability." 

Doctor O'Leary seemed doubtful of the solution 
of the McMahon children's dreams by the Priest's 
theories; and being unable to advance a better one, 
said, ''Father, would we just dismiss the dreamy sub- 
ject and attend to the substantial things of life which 
our friend Kathleen is fast providing, and let time 
tell the truth." 
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** Doctor, I always gave you some share of credit 
for being a practical man, but now I give it to you in 
full, by agreeing with you, ' * and Doctor 'Leary satis- 
factorily laughed at Father O'Mahony^s approval. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



BROODING NEMESIS 



It has been stated in the previous chapter that the 
population around Gourbawn had settled heartily 
down to all the calls of agricultural life after the Brian 
O^Hara episode and bonfire. There is always an ex- 
ception to every generality, and that assertion is made 
now only on general grounds. 

On particular grounds, it must be said the picture 
of a contented life was not so promising for Mr. Tom 
Connerty, the land grabber, as that individual was 
locally styled, especially in the carrying on of his farm- 
ing operations, which were extensive. It was well 
known there was a widespread hostility to him on ac- 
count of his recent act relative to Davey McMahon; 
consequently it was difficult for him to find labourers 
when required. Hence any employee that worked for 
him had to be sought for miles away from Gourbawn. 

However, to obviate any difficulty in his farm-work, 
he employed a young man named Bill 'Donnell, pay- 
ing him a large yearly wage. This man or servant-boy, 
as such are socially called, was to help young Tom in 
all the duties following horse-work, especially the most 
laborious, as the ** young master'' was not expected to 
do too much menial labour, when the Connertys were 
becoming **big people.'^ 
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This Bill O'Donnell caine from a poor Home away 
np in the heather hills dominating Gourbawn. It was 
his first venture into the world outside his father's 
influence, and naturally there was some hesitation on 
the part of his parents to begin to break up their fam- 
ily and let him go. This feeling was amply compen- 
sated for by the large remuneration he was to receive 
at the end of the year, and the **aisy time he'd have'* 
as his employer promised; So the parting of Bill 
O'Donnell with his parents was effected with the 
solemn injunction of his father, **Bill, at laisht be hon- 
esht," ringing in his ears. 

With a great amount of faith in himself, Bill en- 
tered into his new life, determined to carry out all the 
moral obligations of a faithful servant-boy, and above 
all to remember his old father's parting advice. 

He had as his associate in every duty to be per- 
formed the aforesaid Tom, which threw them into a 
companionship at once very friendly, with the material 
difference, that young Connerty was lavishly supplied 
with money, and he had sufficient only for his merest 
necessities. This disparity was of no consequence, 
for the lavishly supplied youtt just as lavishly let go 
the funds an over-indulgent mother supplied him with, 
and hence the warmth which an everyday companion- 
ship can give, was heightened by the community of 
funds thus established. 

It is possible for a young man away for the first 
time from the restraining influence of home, to forget 
the wise counsel given there when he enters the home 
of another. It is possible also for a young man to 
forget the value of a good character when his sur- 
roundings are sown with the seeds of its destruction'^ 
but for Bill O'Donnell, innocent of the treacherous 
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wiles of evil company, it was a sad day for him that 
that ** community of purse'* was established between 
himself and young Tom Connerty. 

Of course, both he and his companion accomplished 
their due amount of work each day, but their employer 
cared not how they spent the night. Ballytemple, to 
young fellows like them was but a step across the 
fields, and so long as Mrs. Connerty was partial in 
money matters, so long Ballytemple Imew them as con- 
stant visitors. 

This could not last always. The young spend- 
thrift's mother's resources were oftentimes circum- 
scribed, but the desires of her loved son and his prot- 
ege. Bill O'Donnell, were not to be limited. So they 
thought, and thought meant action to young Master 
Tom, when he picked the lock of his father's barn door, 
and with the help of the once innocent young servant- 
boy, took therefrom sufficient com, the sale of which 
supplied them with funds for a short time. 

Surely this could not last long either. Tom senior 
had large bank bills to meet every three months. He 
had also the land agent to meet every six months, 
and the resources from which he could wring the 
means to meet these liabilities, were all to be wrought 
out of the land ; and hence he kept a vigilant eye on his 
barn-door and his dairy. 

His young son and heir doubtless had his own ideas 
too, when away out in the harvest season, himself and 
Bill O'Donnell, both being out of funds and discredited 
in Ballytemple, resolved on extreme measures to sus- 
tain the reputation of a large farmer's son. "All that 
was necessary was nerve," the Connerty heir-pre- 
sumptive said to his associate: 

** And you Have the nerve. Bill. Let us call to Jack- 
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son's on our way home. There is plenty of money 
there. The Parson and his family are at Kilkee yet 
(a prominent watering place on the Clare coast), and 
'tis the easiest thing in the world to get it. All you 
have to do is to frighten the housekeeper and she'll 
get it for you." 

** Watch for you, ehf Bill, I'd die for a fellow like 
you," responded Bill O'Donnell's tempter; and the 
two walked along out of the then deserted street of 
Ballytemple, and sought Mr. Jackson's residence by 
the most obscure route. 

It might be possible ** Master" Tom had studied 
the working out of this proposition previously, for on 
their arrival at the parsonage he at once went to a 
basement window and lifting up its lower part, which 
allowed free passage to the interior, he turned and 
said, '* Isn't that easy. Bill! Now you go in. There's 
none there but the housekeeper. You can pretend you 
are going to kill her and she'll get you all the money 
in the house. Be sure to take off your shoes before 
you go upstairs." 

*'A11 right, * Master' Tom. Let you shtay here and 
keep the window open for me. I won't be long." 

With the attention of a student to the counsel of 
his teacher. Bill O'Donnell soon divested himself of 
his hob-nailed brogans, and tip-toed up the two flights 
of stairs which led to the bed-chambers of the par- 
sonage, and then to that of the housekeeper with which 
he was familiar from a verbal diagram by his tutor. 

On entering the half -open bedroom door he found 
that lady out of bed, reading perhaps one of the latest 
•English magazines at her dressing table. Promptly 
she screamed, woman-like, but did not faint. Instead, 
she rushed at her intruder, who immediately turned 
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and fled To Bill's surprise. Parson Jackson and one 
of his sons were home from the seaside on some tem- 
porary business, and hearing the housekeeper's 
screams and the commotion in the hall, rushed out of 
their bedrooms, though in scanty attire, and gave chase 
to the midnight intruder. 

Down the two flights of stairs fled Bill O'Donnell 
the robber and the Jackson household; Bill was much 
in advance, and as he darted towards the raised win- 
dow his confederate on the outside let it drop and fled, 
leaving him inside in the hands of his captors. 

Reverend Mr. Jackson, with a promptitude worthy 
of his sacred calling, took in the situation at a glance, 
and knowing the violent temper of his housekeeper 
when her privacy at any time would be invaded, in- 
sisted on her retiring from the scene, as he and his 
son held the robber by either hand ; and then proceeded 
to question him as to his identity. In this Bill readily 
satisfied his captors, but steadfastly refused to dis- 
close the identity of his confederate at the window. 

^ ' You need not tell if you like, 'Donnell, ' ' replied 
the Parson, and then sternly said, *'That fellow's iden- 
tity will be easily made known from the look I got of 
his scared features in the moonlight, but as for you, 
we'll hold you until the police come from Ballytemple. 
So come along." 

Up those two flights of stairs Parson Jackson and 
his son led their prisoner, who was fast losing the 
nerve and exhilaration that liquor gives. 

At last Bill found himself an imprisoned robber 
in the spare room of the Ballytemple parsonage, im- 
mediately facing the mountains due west. Were he 
incliiied to admire midnight in its awful dress of infi- 
nite depths ; its rolling moon of silvery white ; its glis- 
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tening stars here and there dotting the face of the 
eternal Heavens, he needed but look through the one 
window of his temporary prison and feast on the sub- 
lime scene. In doing so he surely could not fail to 
observe one lone star-like light, shimmering against 
the dark heather hill opposite, which could speak to 
him in a language audible only to his heart. That light 
was in his father ^s window, but Bill O^Donnell could ' 
not see. He was fast asleep. 

Much more need not be told of the imfortunate 
young man. He was duly tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment with hard labour. 
But there was a very notable feature in his trial worth 
noting here. Sergeant Duff, yet in charge of the Bally- 
temple Police station, gave a remarkably good reputa- 
tion to * * Master ' ^ Tom Connerty, and dwelt largely on 
the baneful company of servant-boys, which, by the 
nature of their employment, employer's sons are 
forced to keep. 

Bill 'Donnell was then led away a convict, mutter- 
ing, ** A convict only for a while, and then revenge. '^ 



CHAPTER XL 

A TERMINATION OF MOBB THAN THE CIVIL WAB 

Abound the vicinities of both Gourbawn and Pak- 
enham Hall, which the readers of this story of Irish 
life are already much acquainted with, time rolled on 
imperceptibly. One year — ^yes, two years — ^passed, and 
nothing occurred worth noting. 

The Civil War in the United States was yet doing 
its bloodiest worst, consuming human lives like refuse 
in a furnace, and having an effect on Ireland to a large 
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degree most disastrous. Ireland, previous to that 
time had the unique distinction of being the largest 
exporter in the world of the essentials of new nations, 
such as the flesh and blood of a hardy, healthy people, 
in the persons of her sons and daughters — an expor- 
tation which the peculiar land laws at that time greatly 
facilitated. 

This exportation, or to use the painless economic 
word, emigration, being largely bent towards the ports 
of the United States, any occurrence tending to deflect 
or retard it, must result disastrously for Ireland, 
where there were no new avenues of employment for 
its overflow population. 

With this superabundance of a nation's true wealth 
one might expect some improvement on the face of the 
land. But no, nothing was visible but knots of sullen, 
discontented men, gathering here and there discussing 
the causes that led to this exportation, and verifying 
Goldsmith's warning words, 

**I11 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.'* 

But there was a perceptible improvement in Pak- 
enham Hall though, since the reader's attention two 
years previous was fixed on its worn-out looking ex- 
terior. Its old-fashioned windows and great hall-door 
gave place to new wood-work. The wide cantilever 
projecting from the roof was extensively repaired. The 
creeping vines and roses which formed a net-work 
on the exterior walls of the mansion were carefully 
trimmed and readjusted during the previous year ; and 
the opening of 1865 saw a number of labourers busy 
in the formation of a narrow avenue or **walk" lead- 
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ing from the Hall to the little Protestant Church one- 
fourth of a mile distant. 

These improvements and alterations were, it was 
noted, under the guidance and superintendencef of 
Miss Frances Pakenham herself, who for the two years 
previous was the exclusive proprietor of the estate 
her father held. It was noted, too, that occasionally 
when visitors came to the Hall, that the American gen- 
tleman, Mr. Chapman, already spoken of, had a great 
deal to say about these alterations. 

Neighbourhood gossip had it that Mr. Chapman's 
visits were becoming very frequent, while the avenue 
to the little Protestant Church hard-by was under- 
going completion; In fact, it was noticed, too, that 
Frances Pakenham was ably assisted in all her im- 
provements by her mother and old Frederick, her 
father, who had aged very much and limped noticeably 
since the murderous attempt on his life two years 
previous. 

All these improvements about Pakenham Hall were 
completed during the early months of the current year, 
1865, when suddenly, in April, the startling news was 
flashed through Ireland and the world that the Amer- 
ican Civil War was over; that General Lee had sur- 
rendered; that Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Southern Confederacy, was captured; and at once 
there was apparent commotion around the old Hall. 

It was the May following those notable surrenders, 
that any of the real motives became apparent that 
prompted these improvements. And that month of 
flowers and sunshine beheld in beautiful Pakenham 
Hall a festive gathering commemorating in a peculiar 
way the cuhnination of the American tragedy. 

In the procedure of that occasion, one would be* 
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surprised if Bod Hardy, Mr. Pakenham's valet-de- 
chambre, was not a feature, as he stood rigidly one 
forenoon **to attention'^ immediately outside the hall 
door, as Sir Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. Chapman ap- 
peared, chatting pleasantly, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pakenham arm-in-arm. Next came Miss Frances Pa- 
kenham, dressed in immaculate white, accompanied by 
none other than pretty Nellie Creagh from near Gour- 
bawn, whose family and the Pakenhams became inti- 
mate since the transfer of the estate to Miss Paken- 
ham. Then followed many friends of the Fitzgerald 
and Pakenham families, in processional order also, all 
directing their footsteps along that new-made avenue 
leading to their Parish Church. 

There was an air of impressiveness about that pro- 
cession, but it was only for a moment, for Sir Edward, 
on looking backward from his companion, observed to 
Mr. Pakenham, ^*No more hostages, Frederick, no 
more hostages, ' ' and then gave a quizzical look at his 
companion. 

*^Ned, you are a rare diplomat,'' commented he, 
who then remarked to his wife, * * Caroline, I shall pro- 
pose to our Premier that your tall cousin shall be our 
next ambassador to Washington." 

''You would be making a good suggestion, Fred- 
erick, for I deem Sir Edward capable of carrying most 
delicate negotiations to successful conclusions.'' 

''Oh, Caroline, cousin dear, you exaggerate," re- 
marked the baronet who overheard Mrs. Pakenham, 
"the negotiations were simple for the questions were 
partly solved. What do you say, Mr. Chapman?" 

"I have nothing to say," replied the American, 
tacitly admitting that he, the representative of a na- 
tion of exceptionally clever business people, was un- 
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able to give no more explicit answer to a question cout 
cerning himself so much. 

Evidently Frances Pakenham was enjoying the 
repartee of her elders before herself and Miss Nellie 
Creagh in the procession, for she blushed and smiled 
alternately behind a large bouquet of lilies she carried 
in her hand at the various points made by the speak- 
ers, and laughed outright as Mr. Chapman made the 
foregoing admission. 

**Well, Nellie, '^ remarked she at length to her com- 
panion, who was utterly ignorant of the drift of the 
pleasantries, **I do believe if that Kildare cousin of 
mine were in America he could have prevented the 
late war.'* 

*^Do you really think so, Frances T* questioned 
Miss Creagh ingenuously. 

**I certainly do, for he possesses the power to a 
large degree of being able to read another's most in- 
ward thoughts and reduce them to action ; and he also 
possesses the quaint Irish power, call it blarney if you 
like, of reconciling extremes to harmony, that really 
I think if he were in the United States there would 
not be a shot fired.*' 

At that point in the conversation the procession 
had reached the little cemetery belonging to the 
Church by which the new-made avenue wound, when 
an unlooked-for difficulty presented itself contrary to 
Mr. Chapman's calculations, who had a large share 
in shaping the programme 'of this apparently im- 
portant function. 

His great desire was it should be unostentatious, 
and should be so quiet as to attract the least possible 
publicity. Nevertheless, despite all his care, the pro- 
cession was greeted by a throng of the country folk 
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which lined each side of the little avenue, or perched 
on every available point of vantage in the burial 
ground, aye, even on the roof of the ancient Mauso- 
leum that housed the dead of the Pakenham family 
for generations. 

The scene was amazing to Mr. Chapman's under- 
standing, but he with his companion. Sir Edward 
passed on uninterrupted, and entered the church by 
the vestibule door, the rest of the procession following. 

It is not necessary to keep the reader in suspense 
further than to say, there before the aged and vener- 
able representative of the Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land, Mr. Charles Chapman of New York and Miss 
Frances Pakenham of Pakenham Hall, Ireland, were 
united in the bonds of wedlock, greeted by their imme- 
diate friends and acclaimed by manifestations of the 
joy of hundreds outside. 

To return to Pakenham Hall by the same route 
though not in the same order after the ceremony be- 
came quite a different proposition, for the throng out- 
side the church seemed delirious with joy, and its 
density impassable. To Frances Pakenham, then Mrs. 
Chapman, and part proprietor of the Chapman mil- 
lions in America, as she took the place of Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald beside her husband, there seemed no diffi- 
culty, for she stepped confidently forth, as that beau- 
tiful young lady did in legendary days in Ireland of 
whom Moore so graphically sings in his exquisite 
poem, **Rich and rare were the gems she wore,'' and 
the cheering multitude parted before her, giving ample 
passage way to the reformed procession to resume its 
return journey to the Hall. 

It was not so easy to part with those uninvited 
partizans in that marriage ceremony. Though joy- 
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ously boisterous they did not obtrude in the least on 
the progress of the procession, but kept on with their 
joyous shouts and expressions until Pakenham Hall 
was reached again, when a stentorian voice cried out, 
**a speech, a speech from Mr. Chapman: *' 

That gentleman, seeing the futility of parleying, 
turned around towards the waiting throng, as his wife 
hung on to his arm, and said, * * Irishwomen and Irish- 
men, it does do a stranger as I am good to witness 
such an exhibition of the kindly feelings of one 's neigh- 
bours as I have seen on the present occasion, and more 
pleasant still because it was unexpected. 

**I attribute this wonderful display of your truly 
Irish feeling to the esteem in which Mrs. Chapman has 
been held by you, and in her name as well as my own, I 
thank you most heartily.^' 

With feelings of well-restrained joy, the throng 
wended their way along the serpentine avenue home- 
ward, occasionally the din being broken by a vociferous 
cheer for **the purty lady from Pakenham Hall.'* 



CHAPTER XLI 

DEMENTIA HYPNOTIZED 

The destruction of the Confederate privateer, the 
Alabama, by the Federal man-of-war Kearsarge, in 
July, 1864, could give Mr. Chapman the release from 
active duty he wished for (the tracking of such a 
depradator on American commerce, being largely the 
result of his vigilance), but his desire to be at his 
post of duty when civil strife would cease between his 
countrymen, compelled him to forego his marriage to 
Frances Pakenham until then. 
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Not for Mr. Chapman alone was the snrrender of 
General Lee and the capture of Jefferson Davis, the 
President of the Southern Confederacy of prime im- 
portance, for many minds and many hopes were bound 
up in the cessation of that conflict as well as his. Ire- 
land, that ever grasped at every hope, and ever hoped 
to have them realized, watched for this cessation. 

Underneath the placid surface of Ireland's social 
structure at that time there slumbered the spirit of 
active resistance to English domination. For years 
and centuries it had been so, save now and then when 
any stimulus would awake it to action ; and what more 
stimulating impetus could that slumbering spirit re- 
ceive than when the thousands of Ireland's sons were 
liberated from duty both in the Northern and South- 
em armies, all anxious to give their Old Motherland 
the benefits of the knowledge they had acquired. 

Thus it was in the fall of 1865, that Ireland found 
herself the Mecca of many tourists and visitors, some 
apparently looking for health and some looking for 
recreation, but all in general reserved and dignified. 

Of such a type was a Henry Irving who put up at 
what was called in Bally temple **the Hotel. *' He said 
he was from Virginia, and being considerably run 
down In health after four years of active service in 
the Confederate army, he thought the vivifying 
breezes from the hills yonder, blent with the gentle 
zephyrs of the lowlands, would produce for him the 
much sought-f or relief he was seeking. 

He was indeed a fine-looking man of about twenty- 
six years of age, tall, dark, but particularly dark of 
eye, which at times a beholder would think sparkled 
with a peculiar lustre when talking of the late war. 
He walked a good deal along the country roads, and 
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would often hold friendly conversations with any one 
so inclined, but rarely on topics concerning Ireland. 

In his own unobtrusive way, Henry Irving found 
great pleasure traversing the highways in the vicinity 
of Ballytemple, often lengthening his strolls around 
to the neighbourhood of Gourbawn and elsewhere, 
without anything of moment attracting his attention, 
until one evening on his returning to his hotel; 

It was quite an ideal evening for one unaccustomed 
to rural life in Ireland, as this ex-Confederate soldier 
was. The air was not stiU; A gentle breeze was blow- 
ing, bearing on its wings all the perfumes of the 
flowery fields; the rich odour of the harvested farm- 
produce; the lowing of the home-coming cattle, 
all breathing the incense of the dying Autumn. 
Then, on the crest of the adjacent hills, the red round 
sun seemed to linger, as if to take a last look on that 
beautiful plain beneath it, known as * * the golden vein, * ' 
before retiring into the bosom of the great Atlantic. 

The oncoming grey of that evening was observable 
too, at the moment, as the shades of its presence be- 
came more intensified by the retreat of the luminous 
day-god, which gave a weird aspect to both animate and 
inanimate nature: It was these surroundings that made 
Henry Irving soliloquize '*what an ideal evening.^* 

In the midst of the reverie which such surroundings 
occasioned, the ex-soldier moderated his ordinary pace 
and looking before him on the highway before it was 
lost in a sudden bend of its course, he observed some- 
thing man-like moving or rather creeping hitherward. 
The ex-Confederate could not explain the sight. He 
admitted to himself that he saw many of the living 
as they lived, and many of the dead as they died, but 
never a living mortal like him approaching. 
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Suddenly accents wild and incoherent broke on his 
ears as if they came from the stealthily approaching 
object; and as it came nearer, these accents borne on 
by the evening breeze became more and more distinct 
nntil he clearly heard the words : 

*'We haven *t house or home wid *em, 
We haven ^t a rag on our bones wid *em, 
We haven *t a shoe on our feet wid 'em. 
We haven't a bit to ait wid 'em. 

The man-like object neared and neared, and as it 
did so, his mutterings otherwise were of such signifi- 
cance that the listener heard Davey McMahon's name 
roundly denounced because **he shut the dure on him." 

The reader, already acquainted in these pages with 
the personage called Cracked Henry, can easily recog- 
nize the object approaching Henry Irving as he stood 
that afternoon on the highway convenient to Gour- 
bawn; and it is a question which of the personages 
was the more striking— the wondering statuesque be- 
holder, or the approaching articulating man — ^wailing 
and denouncing Davey McMahon. 

It was a picturesque scene, but the intensity of its 
picturesqueness should be at once transferred to the 
ex-Confederate soldier as he stood gazing on that 
himaan being, and what he saw was apparently not 
much. A man begging for his daily bread; clad in 
flimsy and torn garb ; shoeless, hatless, rdth hair long 
and dark hanging down his shoulders. 

This soldier of the Lost Cause did not know 
whether the man was sane or insane when they met; 
but with a voice the depth and resonance of which 
could well chill the heart of a less interested listener 
than the evidently demented waif, called out, "Who 
are you! 'J Strange to relate, that human derelict 
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raised himself from his abject posture, and with eyes 
peering through his dark locks of tangled hair, an- 
swered, **I am Dan Ryan from the Glen of Aherlow, 
but every wan call me Cracked Henry. * * 

There was a pause, during which the one ques- 
tioned gradually drooped his head again. Meantime, 
during the interval of that pause, the ebon-dark eye 
of the ex-Confederate soldier commenced to shine with 
a peculiar lustre, that its increasing intensity impelled 
the demented creature's head to rise again, and with 
an apparently intelligent eye looked his questioner in 
the face. 

It may be the magnetism of one mind attracting 
another, or it may be the dominating power of hyp- 
notism, which can so influence its subject as to render 
obedience to a master will imperative. By whatever 
reasoning such abstruse questions may be explained, 
these two strange beings gazed as if it were into each 
other's soul on the Gourbawn highway that afternoon. 

In this attitude, each stood for a while holding each 
other as beings of apparent corresponding natures, 
until the ex-Confederate, with upraised hand, made 
some passes with it before Cracked Henry's face, and 
rigidness at once stole over it. The gaze of his eye 
became fixed, and to all appearances he stood as im- 
movable as a statue. 

Henry Irving, seeming pleased with his feat, 
stooped down to the road-bed and picked up a tiny 
stone. With his open knife-blade he scratched a pe- 
culiar mark on it ; and then addressing the hypnotized 
man, said in a tone of authority, **I demand of you, 
Dan Ryan, by the power I possess, the most perfect 
obedience in any order I give you. I conmiand you 
now to take this stone and put it in the hand of a man 



i^zmed Tom Hartnett* and teQ hfm !ie is wanted josft 
liere. toniziit at 10 o >Io<?k, b v Henrv IrvfrTg, Tell Mm 
to shake hands witk me and zive me that stone *^rn 
Sow I command joti also. Dan. Ejaiu that jou will not 
leave the neigiibotLriiood of Goarbawn until my mis- 
rion in Ireland is complete/'' 

While this emphatic lan^naze was b^ng^ addressed 
to Cracked Henry, not a muscle of his f eatnres moTcd, 
nor a relaxation in the fixedness of his eyes took place ; 
and not nntil that tiny stone was deposited in his 
grimy right hand^ and a corresponding nmnber of 
coxmter-passes made before his rigid featnres by the 
eiX^onfederate soldier, did seeming animation return 
to him. This mysterious process of rendering one 
obedient to another mnst be a straining operation, for 
the health-seeking man seemed considerably oppressed 
in his breathing when it was over, as he looked after 
the vanishing form of Cracked Henry, wen<fing his 
way silently to fulfill his strange errand. Then, with 
bated breath, he songht the wayside fence to rest. 

**By what singolar coincidence have I met that 
I)oor man," Henry Irving soliloquized after some med- 
itation« "He just suits my purpose at present. The 
police will never suspect him of connecting me with 
the other members of the organization. So far 'tis 
fortunate; but I am convinced there is surely some- 
thing of a kinship between him and me which I de- 
tected by the responsiveness of his nature to mine." 

After a pause the puzzled ex-soldier soliloquized 
again. ''No, it cannot be my brother Dan, for when 
we lived in Kentucky we heard he died of sun-stroke 
out wcHt in the plains. Even if he didn't die out west, 
how could a demented man like that poor fellow be 
"^Jnrought to Ireland from America."^ 
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Questioning himself thus from every aspect of the 
strange coincidence, the ex-Confederate soldier rose 
from his seat, and betook himself, much refreshed, 
towards Ballytemple. 



CHAPTER XLH 

THE FENIAN RENDEZVOUS 

Punctually at ten o'clock that night, two men 
could be seen approaching from opposite directions on 
the highway leading from Oourbawn to Ballytemple. 
Each man walked with a decidedly military tread, and 
as they neared one another, there seemed to be a recog- 
nition, for when they met, a warm shake of the hand 
and a hearty greeting followed; 

A rift in the clouds overhead, that were on the oc- 
casion rather murky, allowed the light of the round 
harvest moon to fall full on these men, and disclosed 
Henry Irving, the ostensible American visitor at 
Ballytemple Hotel, and Tom Hartnett of Gourbawn, 
familiarly known as ''pope.'' 

Both, as the reader already knows, had military 
training, and which accounts for their precision of 
tread at first sight; and at second sight, each looked 
the soldier, for such a part is never forgotten. 

With a boldness one would think unbecoming, Tom 
Hartnett went directly towards the stranger and shook 
hands with him, after which the stranger said, ''Tom 
Hartnett, I presume ? ' ' 

"Yes, Mr. Irving, I got your message." 

"I see you did, Tom. I suppose the messenger sur- 
prised youf " and Henry Irving laughed discreetly. 

"I was never more surprised in my life as when 
he stood squarely on the road before me in the dusk 
of the evening, and gave me the stone and message," 
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Tmn aifmitteiL ^^IToiMvf^ armmd Here evs* ItesziS 
CVai^io^ Henry ntbf^ anTdiizu^ mteffigrart b^are:.'^ 

^^Oh, lu^Tl fe t»rfiil to na yet Nbw^ Tonu I wmnt to 
telV to 7^11 on ouittors that otigiit not be (fiscnssed oil 
the bi^ road^ m it ia hettttr for us get in tibe fields 

^ ^ That ^i ri^t, Mr, Irving The poGee now are get- 
ting ^^T7 tigilant,'^ so ssLjing he led the iray acro^ 
tb#^ fr^ldn towards a dofnble fenee^ thickly sheltered on 
^!iu^ %%i\e with white and blac^lhom bashes; and there 
th#^ T^UA^ naf e from outside hearing^ and obeerratioii. 
Withofxt further ado, Henry Irving commenced 
Miyinfff ^^Tom, I have been sent here by onr authorities 
in f^ablin to take military diarge of the Fenian organ- 
\zeXum. They informed me yon are the Centre of this 
dhtrietf and that is why I desired to see yon, and have 
rna^Je nue of my own hypnotic power to do so. 

'^Now, Tom, this is to be the year for action. All 
fmr plans are matured, only, occasionally, they are 
Ufmd by the Government arresting some of onr leaders 
and finding some of onr military stores. This is to be 
ilfu^ year for action most decidedly, and we mnst make 
cnirMflves equal to it/' 

^rhe ex-Confederate soldier thns laid his mission 
bare to the ex-soldier of the Papal Brigade; the dis- 
csloMure meeting a hearty reception from the latter, 
who replied, ''Mr. Irving, yon are heartily welcome 
Amongst us in Gourbawn. We have been expecting and 
wishing for that hour a long time, and it can't come 
too Noon for our wishes.'* 

''That's a good spirit, Tom, a good spirit." 

"Yob, Mr. Irving, that's the spirit that's here since 
Dnvoy McMahon's eviction three years ago. The far- 
rncrw' Hon» and the labourers will face anything now." 

"Ah! poor Davey," said Henry Irving. "Wasn't 
1h^ from iioro, Tom. Well, I helped to bury him. I was 
at the battle of Ohanoellorsville and at the Confederate 
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side, the side that won; but Davey McMahon and the 
men of the Irish Brigade won the admiration of us of 
the South so much that our chaplain went immediately 
on the battlefield to minister to the dying. Poor Davey 
— God be good to his soul tonight,* ' a prayer that 
brought a hearty response from Tom Hartnett; **was 
fatally wounded and died after the Priest left him/' 

**0f course, you know, Tom, on the battle-field 
when a truce is sounded, soldiers from, each army can 
mingle with one another to save their wounded and 
bury their dead. I, as captain in a Virginia regiment 
— ^largely Irish, too — took a party to help in the work, 
and hearing of the heroism of the Irish Brigade, we 
took great interest in the burial of their dead. 

**This is the way, Tom, I discovered how Davey 
McMahon died, and standing over him crying, was his 
old school-boy friend, Maurice Donoughue of the same 
regiment. Maurice and I and some more of the boys, 
both North and South, dug a grave for him ; and of his 
broken rifle we made a Cross for his resting place. Oh I 
Tom, that was an awful war, but I'll tell you more 
about it and Davey some other time, so I had better 
confine myself to our immediate subject of tonight. 

*'I want to immediately meet your captains, and 
hear their report of their fitness for a rising; and I 
would like the meeting to take place where we won't 
be interrupted. ' ' This demand was made with a tone 
of authority, after which the ex-Confederate added in 
more subdued accents, **Let me tell you, furthermore, 
my name is not Henry Irving. My name is John Eyan. 
I was bom in the Glen of Aherlow, County Tipperary, 
and late captain in the Confederate army, but I must 
be known to every one here but you as Henry Irving 
while I am in Ballytemple. ' ' 

**I thank you very much. Captain, for your confi- 
dence in telling me your right name. None shall know 
it as long as you wish," and Tom Hartnett broke oflf 
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M^i U/r j^/ur wf^Cniz ifis^ tut 'wj^^ Tod&rrov 
m^dfA iriJJ l^ vyr cnJ^ ii^CLl. W^r diiZ ol life i&Tr &^ds 
M twf? I5>* V5t I7 tiTji^ -ra^^rfiJl Ti«3% i* a vauaizt 
h^6tf^M^^% ijf/xi^ Ht^H «3d:j '■ill adiFw^a- j^^nr pnr- 

^^ IT^:^^ T^^/^ jfM/kt 4f:^6k4}j. I mesfi bcsmess and 
w^ mtjti Ij^fK IV/v son lUj rea^ U«at pJaeef -' 

^^Tl;id irjJI U -^as^, CapUm,^^ r^fied Tom, "ITl 
IMfKM] r//7 Wfpltew^ Pat SuIiiTaD, to tbe hotel at dnsk. 
Hit; will mak^ bir/ij^lf known to jou, aiid joa ean fcrflow 

*^Tt$Hi Hrranfff^nent \» so far satisfaetorr, and as 
WiE? uuiUftniiiuA uthh auoiiier so well, I guess we on^tst 
mfpuraih. (}nr pomtioD here is as had as the trenches 
on i\$H l^ifUrtfiUf'J^ This observation caused a little 
mtffpfffHf^A hitufhter until the two had emerged from 
iii4f ihmhUi Itmt'M to the roadway on which it abutted. 

T}j4f night aftor the foregoing interview between 
i)u9 Vmmti 4fXH^)](}ieTB of two Lost Causes was dark 
and tfiiumtyf as usual with the changeable weather in 
iim full of the year. It was especially so down in the 
IfUfft of Olenashee, which is a very deep glen through 
^hUih a rivor of that name runs, bounding in its course 
from the ufiland down a magnificent waterfall to the 
diipth of the ravine. This glen is spoken of as being 
fonned by a fairy, whom St. Patrick was in pursuit 
off and honco its name in English, Glen of the Fairy. 

At the appointed hour next night, there was no 
brc^ftk in tho firmament above through which a Hea- 
vm\]y ray might iitroam to light that Glen's dangerous 
rwimnoH. Hours of darkness might be a questionable 
tlnjo for oporations of busy men, but the busy, panting 
mon who worn fast peopling the rocky sides and by- 
pttthw of OlonaBliGG that night, and converging towards 
th« ohl vacant goatherd's dwelling over towards the 
watorf all, would prefer, too, the light of day for their 
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purposes, but for reasons which the following will 
make obvious; 

In that vacant goatherd ^s habitation, then full of 
anxiously-looking men, there stood two of the number 
on a temporary dais or platform. They were the 
friends of the previous night's interview — Tom Hart- 
nett and Henry Irving. All around them was silence 
save the voice of the incessant rolling waters of the 
waterfall, as they heaved from rocky ledge to rocky' 
ledge, on their way to the depths of Glenashee. 

A stuffing of the crevices in and around the old 
door and windows to shut out the noise gave Tom 
Hartnett the opportunity he was evidently waiting for, 
when he turned from his companion and said in a low 
voice to the multitude before him: 

*'My Fenian brothers, I have called you here to- 
night for a purpose far higher than drilling. We have 
been years at that business, and every day during 
those years we had reason to be more energetic 
through the cruel laws we are under. The time has 
come, brothers, for that state of things to terminate; 
and as the minute-hand of the time-piece of Fate is 
approaching, so is the man; and the man is here now 
standing by me; a man whose life is dedicated to 
your service as well as to that of Ireland. I now intro- 
duce to you, Mr. Henry Irving, our new commander.'' 

Tom Hartnett could have made a better address on 
such an occasion if he was not so busy during the day, 
but such as it was, he was complimented highly by 
Henry Irving on the appropriateness of wha^t he said, 
when that gentleman advanced to speak : 

'* Brothers and fellow Fenians,'' he said, **I am not 
here before you tonight a stranger. There is no man 
breathing the spirit of Ireland a stranger in Ireland. 
No matter where any son of that land goes, his love 
for it is not forgotten ; nor is a desire to help it aban- 
doned. We have heard its cry of late years, and though 
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we^ Ireland's sons in America, might be in fhe North- 
ern or Southern armies, our response has been the 
same ; and we now return to give the benefit of our ex- 
periences to the motherland from which we sprang.'* 

There would be intense applause following Henry 
Irving 's remarks in that old hut that night, if Tom 
Hartnett had not raised his hand in remonstrance, 
which allowed the speaker to continue, "Yes, fellow 
Fenians, ' ' he said, * * I have come to tell you what free- 
dom is, and what freedom does. It crowns the in- 
dividual man with the sovereignty that he was told 
belonged, by a Divine right, to one particular man or 
woman. It gives a power to each individual at stated 
intervals, to do or undo every oppressive law that may 
bleed him. But you, men of Ireland, what remedy have 
you at present to shake oflf the power that has been 
draining the best blood of your land every day, in 
every direction. The best and only answer you can 
give is your attitude tonight; an attitude which is a 
dedication of your young lives to the freedom of your 
native land, and a living protest to the enslavement of 
any other. 

'*In contemplation of such an attitude, brother 
Fenians, I must intensify it by declaiming : 

**Man with the wrinkled brow, 

Child with the stamp of care, 
Cease from your mourning now, 

Pause in your midnight prayer. 
A spirit doth move abroad. 

Its bounds are the bounds of the deep ; 
Its voice is the voice of a god; 

Hark to its wondrous sweep. 
It sweeps through the minds of men. 

It moves through the realms of kings, 
And thrones are but timber, when 

That voice on the whirlwind sings. 
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*Man with the wrinkled brow, 
Child with the stamp of care, 
Cease from your mourning now; 
Pause in your midnight prayer/ 

**The sentiment underlying the language of that 
poem, part of which I have recited, is the sentiment 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, and which I know actuates 
you from the devotion you have shown these years 
past in silence and in obscurity, in building up the or- 
ganization among you, which at present is the only 
hope of long-suffering Ireland.'^ 

Again Tom Hartnett's powerful influence was 
necessary in stemming the exuberant feelings of Henry 
Irving 's audience. '*I may tell you now, my friends, ^^ 
the speaker continued when silence was restored, **we 
have every hope of a successful stand against the com- 
mon enemy of our motherland. We have nearly every 
Irish soldier in the English army in Ireland a sworn 
Fenian, and we have 200,000 sworn members in our 
organization, all fairly disciplined and more or less 
armed. We have, besides, a vast organization in 
America to supply us with military officers and arms 
when we begin, so that I stand before you tonight full 
of hope for our suffering land, which is the plaything 
of a system that can create famines to order, and drive 
our people to all parts of the world, menials and beg- 
gars, their paths marked by their bleaching bones on 
the floor of the Atlantic ocean. ' ' 

This allusion by the Fenian emissary to the famine 
of twenty years previous, and of which many of his 
audience had a recollection, so intensified their pent-up 
feelings, that despite Tom Hartnett's energies, the 
goatherd's habitation on that night was the scene of 
unbridled enthusiasm. 

This exhibition of such feelings was contrary to 
the programme of action of such a society as the Fe- 
nian Brotherhood. Consequently, the orator on ih0 
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oeea»oci felt it was jndicions to emtail his fcrtiier re- 
m^Lfkh t/j the needed recpdremeiits of {dacing the or- 
gaoizatiOD on a militarv bads. 



CHAPTER XLin 

BnX O'DOSyEIx's VOW FULFILLED 

Of all the nranerons Coercion Acts passed by the 
Britii^h Legislature for the suppression of insurrection 
in Ireland since the union of the two countries in 1800, 
that of the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act of 
February, 1866, was the most drastic and sweeping. 

That act empowered any peace-oflBcer to arrest 
without warrant, and hold without the formality of 
trial, any i)er8on suspected of Fenian proclivities. 
These were proclivities hostile to British power in Ire- 
land. The consequence of this drastic law was, that 
four hundred men were arrested in Dublin the night 
of its enactment, and before it had received Queen 
Victorians signature. A proportionate number was 
arrested in the other large cities, and throughout 
the Provinces ; and a notable feature of these arrests 
was that no Irish- American escaped. 

With such a drag-net set in motion, it was impos- 
sible for Henry Irving to escape. He did not seem 
alarmed though. He was still staying at the Bally- 
tomple Hotel; still taking his usual walks along the 
country roads in the neighbourhood ; and with a pass- 
ing acquaintanceship with Sergeant DufiF and the other 
constables at the police station, one would think that 
ho, an ostensible visitor in Ireland in search of health, 
would escape the meshes of that net. 

Unfortunately for Henry Irving himself, those ap- 
parently friendly police noted that he was very com- 

ionablo witli some of the ardent spirits of Bally- 

ple and the countryside, especially Tom Hartnett, 
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Bill O'Donnell, who was long ago pardoned by his 
class for his infraction of the rules of honesty, and 
many more; Especially, it was noted, he returned late 
at night to the hotel, — a fact which was at utter vari- 
ance with the delicacy of a run-down constitution. 

Justified by these suspicions and many more, the 
Ballytemple police decided on putting Henry Irving 
under arrest. As usual at the moment, he was on one 
of his afternoon walks, and a more suitable time for 
his capture would be, they thought, when he'd return. 
Sergeant Duff, alone to himself, thought different, and 
with the vision of those four V's on his sleeve, which 
would make him Head Constable Duff — the realization 
of which he considered ill-luck cheated him out of three 
years previous, when the authorities sent him to Amer- 
ica for the capture of Davey McMahon — ^he kept a 
lookout for the prey himself. 

The hours dragged painfully along for that vigilant 
official. The sun had set, perhaps on a tired world; 
but that afternoon it went down for a tireless man, 
peering through the lights and shades of advancing 
night behind Ballytemple 's single pump-stick, oblivi- 
ous of other men's chances of promotion. 

Not for long did these circumstances fetter Ser- 
geant Duff's activities. He saw his prey coming along 
the Gourbawn highway, and with true heroic spirit, 
he advanced to the capture with the exclamation: 

'* Henry Irving, I arrest you I" 

*'What for?" questioned the irate ex-Confederate. 

'*I'll tell you when I lock you up," was the Ser- 
geant's reply. 

^'That we may be better acquainted then, take 
that, ' ' and the ex-Confederate fired a revolver shot at 
his would-be captor; then another followed, both only 
wounding the sergeant. A deadly levelling of that 
fatal instrument in the hand of one of the Confed- 
eracy's bravest soldiers, with the warning words of 
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JMly^ yinyLbi^^ik^% foTTL^T resideiwe- Tom Gmsadr^s 
tMsrrdisQUiO^c 4f/g v&s barkktZ. S<K3Qet£i22^ vms ^ding 
sway^ motUfrizig imixtU-IlmblT. The fugitive paused 
10 bU fljj^t to fif:^ an approaching figure. It was 
^^Cnusrlttjd H^nry/^ Presnmablv, he was abndng 
Davey MrjiMabon for "not letting him in.'* 

For that cool-headed soldier this flight had no ier- 
rorir. He knew he would be pursued; and he knew 
what the alternative of his capture would result in. 
NevertheIei<0, seeing the demented man approaching, 
he WiHUTftly called, ** Hello, Henry/' That well-known 
dement^fd creature approached the speaker dodle-like. 

M#K?ting one another again, as if the voice of the 
MjHfBkitT reached to the diminished cells in the brain of 
the listener, he stood, and the penetrating glance of 
an unnatural eye, perhaps, dove into the very soul of 
the idiot-man« 

Htraight and firm that bent-down figure stood be- 
fore the piercing eye of Henry Irving. Then those 
hyx)notizing ''passes'^ before the demented man's face 
wore Bet in motion, followed by the command, **Go 
t^jll Tom Hartnett to meet me at midnight, at the goat- 
Iu^uVh house by the waterfall, and be there yourself/' 
This command and admonition was not lost on the 
painfully-walking muttering mendicant, as he trudged 
away on liis mission, while his master struck into the 
doptliH of the dark mountains further on. 

Tlioro was no time to be lost in the capture of the 
man who dared to shoot down on her majesty's high- 
way one of Victorians representatives; and forthwith 
mesBongors wore sent for medical aid for the wounded 
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Sergeant; also for a squad of soldiers, (a company of 
whom were recently ordered from the Curragh to 
Bally temple, owing to the expected Fenian ** rising'* 
in the neighbourhood), to assist the civil authority in 
the arrest of the now notorious ** Henry Irving/' 

In answer to that appeal, six soldiers arrived in 
haste at the police barrack, fully armed and equipped 
for the night's tedium and danger. Then a hurried 
consultation between the single policeman told off to 
make the arrest, and the wounded sergeant, whose 
words ' ' He had been long a secret friend, ' ' to the de- 
parting constable, were most significant. 

This armed party's march took them directly to- 
wards Gourbawn ; then a short detour where the cross- 
roads at that locality intersected one another, led them 
by Tom Connerty's residence, where a short stay was 
made in the shade of a large hayrick in the farmyard, 
during which the constable in charge of the expedition 
was absent. 

In due time that officer appeared again accom- 
panied by a young man, but his identity was not easily 
discernible, owing to the darkness of the night. He 
was very agile, for as the armed party forsook the 
public roads for the by-ways and short-cuts across 
moorlands and uplands, it was noticeable he was the 
master of every impediment. 

The interior of that abandoned goatherd's habita- 
tion, on the side of Glenashee, towards which Tom 
Hartnett and *' Cracked Henry" were hastening at the 
midnight hour, presented a strange scene, too. By 
the sickly glare from a candle in a niche at the further 
end of the hovel, one could see it peopled with about 
twenty men, gathered by Tom Hartnett 's activity. 
In their midst stood ** Henry Irving," before whom 
stood the statue-like form of ** Cracked Henry," still 
under the hypnotic spell cast over him some hours 
previous. 
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Soon the hmns and whispers ceased thron^ont 
the hovel^ save the muffled voice of the waterfall ont- 
side, as the central figure in the drama of the night 
held up his hand, sa}ing, ^^I wish to talk to you, boys, 
before we part. Ye know, I can remain here now no 
longer. I am a fugitive, but before I go, I must at 
least lay bare two secrets before ye men of Gourbawn 
and Ballytemple — secrets in the lives of * Cracked 
Henry' and * Henry Irving' standing now before you." 

*XVacked Henry, as you are called," and the pierc- 
ing eye of the sp^^aker again shot its glare into the 
vacant-looking ones of the well-known mendicant, and 
perhaps deep into his unconscious soul, **wliat is your 
name and where were you bom?" 

^*My name is Dan Ryan: I was bom in the Glen 
of Aherlo w in Tipperary. ' ' The language was uttered 
so machine-like that a listener might be pardoned for 
thinking it came from some human automaton. 

With the fixed glare of the hypnotizer's eye grow- 
ing more and more in intensity, and at the command 
of the ^^ master," the ''subject" continued: **My 
father held a farm there, from which we were evicted, 
and we went to America. When I grew up I left my 
mother in the care of my brother John, in Kentucky. 
John .was always a good boy. I was very fond of John." 

On the utterance of this latter phrase, the frame 
of the ex-Confederate soldier shook as the thunders 
of many battlefields ever failed to do; and the eyes, 
though steadily glaring, moistened perceptibly, even 
moistened more as his ''subject" continued: "I wan- 
dered away to the West and got sun-struck on the 
plains. That is all I can tell." 

With a sigh of relief the outlawed man turned to 
those around him (Tom Hartnett and Bill O'Donnell 
being at either side), and said in a most dramatic voice 
and gesture, ' ' Men of Gourbawn and Ballytemple, this 
a strange world; This man ye all knew as ' Cracked 
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Henry' is none other than my long-lost brother. I am 
John Eyan/' 

John Eyan, no longer * * Henry Irving, ' ' had scarcely 
finished speaking, when the loud barldng of a stray 
dog outside in search of prey perhaps, woke up the 
wonder-stricken attention of his hearers, and with due 
caution, a lookout discovered the soldiers coming. 

A rear exit in the hovel allowed its inmates to dis- 
appear up the hill side, while Captain John Eyan was 
performing his hypnotic feats of undoing the spell of 
normal mentality he had flung over the wrecked con- 
sciousness of his brother. Slowly and deliberately, 
he and his two associates, Tom Hartnett and Bill 
O'Donnell, filed out, one after the other, leaving the 
demented Cracked Henry to gather himself together 
as his restored mental infirmity befitted him. 

That individual, or half -individual, finding himself 
possessed of his rags, his beggar's bag and other be- 
longings, and his voice extricated from the mystical 
power that controlled it, at once commenced to cry out, 
** We haven't house or home wid 'em," and at the same 
time he opened wide the door of the old hovel. That 
moment six bullets buried themselves in the poor fel- 
low's body, before he could finish a complaint that has 
been heard since around the world. 

The glare emitted by the guns of the six British 
soldiers was not lost on the beholders. Three pairs of 
wrathful eyes, peering from the end of the abandoned 
goatherd's habitation, watched it light up the attack- 
ing party. But with gruesome vividness it lit up the 
scar-lined features of the agile civilian, previously 
picked up at the Connerty residence, and who acted 
as guide to ** Henry Irving 's" pursuers. 

In a moment three revolver shots rang out from the 
beholders of that illumination, burying their leaden 
burden deep in the breast of him who was none other 
than young Tom Connerty; and in a moment more, 
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the soldiers eonld IiaTe re-<!iutrged their mnzzle- 
loading rifles. Captain Jotm Byan and his two com- 
panions sooght flight along the steep and dangerons 
footways of Glenashee, resting only to retnm the firing 
of the awed soldiers, who sought shelter in the hnt, 
with the cry of "revenge" from Bill O'Donnell intoned 
by the wail of the falling waters. 



CHAPTER XUV 



The state of Ireland, or strictly speaking, those 
localities already alluded to, where a strong national 
spirit was resurrected by such natural-bom leaders as 
were depicted, was for some years after the time re- 
lated of in the preceding chapter, lonely in the extreme. 
The majority of the adult male population was either 
in foreign countries or in prison. Even some having 
lost their lives in the futile rising that followed, and the 
spirit of resistance was again crushed into obscurity. 

Oourbawn represented such a denuded spectade. 
Tom Hartnett, fondly and familiarly alluded to as 
"pope/* with Bill O'Donnell and "Henry Irving," 
were indicted for the murder of Thomas Connerty, 
junior, on the night the well-known mendicant of that 
time, "Cracked Henry," lost his life by "accident;" 
but the three above named were in America and be- 
yond British law, as political refugees. 

Tom Connerty, senior, was finding the difficulty of 
procuring farm-help to carry on his industrial oper- 
ations increasing day by day, owing to the unenviable 
notoriety his son attained, when he lost his life guiding 
the British soldiers in 1866 to the Fenian rendezvous, 
away back in the glen of Glenashee. 

"Uncle Pat" McMahon had a lonely time going to 
and from big Ned McCarthy's farm, where he worked; 
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his old companions of the fields were gone. His bur- 
den as provider for his brother Davey's children was 
then, fortunately, considerably lessened, being relieved 
of all except young Pat, who was much attached to 
his old grandmother — ^Father O'Mahony having got 
them into the Sisters' Convent as they grew up. 

It was noticeable that Kathleen McMahon, who was 
at that time fully grown up and matured, and yet with 
Father 'Mahony as his prospective housekeeper, was 
not like young girls of her age. On the contrary, she 
was silent, thoughtful-looking, even melancholy, which 
Doctor O'Leary told his '* reverence, * * Father John, 
more than once, that a marked change came over her 
since she had that peculiar dream of the battlefield 
years previous. 

** Action is a God-send to melancholy, or incurable 
nervousness follows,'' was his dictum, when the Priest 
informed him Kathleen was leaving, and wanted to go 
to America to find the truth of her father's end. **She 
had heard so many conflicting stories about him," he 
said, **that she is determined now to know the truth, 
and she had notified him of it." 

**Well, Father John, it is better for you to let her 
go in good courage. The young girl is wise beyond her 
years; and with her natural discretion, and the re- 
ligious training she imbibed while with your reverence, 
there will be no fear of her in America." 

**Yes, Doctor, Kathleen is one splendid Irish girl, 
and I agree with you, it is better to let her go and end 
her melancholy," and Father John O'Mahony was 
evidently distressed, resigning himself to the inevit- 
able, adding, **She has already secured Tom Hart- 
nett's address in Brooklyn. He was at one time a 
great friend of her father's." 

This discussion terminated Father O'Mahony 's op- 
position to the girl's proposed emigration, and thence- 
forward every preparation was made for reaching 
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Am^ritf^ irith h^^tj zTStH^^lK ne!i=sa£rj for ^migranis, 
Alwryiantlj p;npp\lfA hj fj^noz.SLipr's 5be ii-«*virr dreamt 
^/f, .^wrfa a.» thfr f;irfr'Tc^f^.l pr^^Ci 5c-^ r'r-!^iT.^i frod Miss 
S^Wif-, Cr<:^^i, Ti^.i'^: {z.^L^^i-r^i fr^^Tj irani of a ft^male 
^Ai^ant, in the or:ear* iir.frr^ oi that -iay. 

/n Th^'/inulArtZ the iT^rridenls of those davs, Paken- 
hairi Hall could not ja-stiSabh' be forgotten. It has 
tif(UTf^l largely in this stoiy of Irish life, from the hap- 
pening of recent years, and mayhap its new propri- 
et//riihip may Ix? interesting to the reader to follow. 

Pak^^jham Hall had not altered since the change 
WHH msuhi in its outward aspect, prior to Mr. Charles 
Chafirnan ^8 marriage to Frances Pakenham, known all 
through Tipfx^rary at that time as the **purty lady 
from Pakenham Hall/' Mr. Chapman was one of 
thone rich Americans, whose wealth was only incubat- 
ing, when the devastating Civil War broke out, but 
being a true x>atriot, and possessed of much knowledge 
of KurofK; and its sympathies for those who would 
Herj^jde from the union of the States, he was selected 
by Abraham Lincoln, the then President, to go thence 
and watr;h for every violator of international law. 

Tn that mission he became an occasional visitor 
at Pakfjnham Hall, as has been related, through the 
introduction of a mutual friend, Sir Edward Fitz- 
gcjrald of the groat historical Irish family of the Ger- 
uldinc^H, and a cousin of Frances Pakenham, in conse- 
(puuice of which the marriage followed at the close of 
tlu^ Civil War. 

Francos Pakenham 's life, thence afterwards, was 
a varied one. Together, herself and her husband, 
spent thoir seasons of enjoyment between his palatial 
r(»Hidonco in Fifth Avenue, New York, as well as one in 
Long Island, and her ancient residence in Ireland, 
nuido tho rolling seasons suit the desire to enjoy them. 

Tn one of those migratory trips, which might be 
ohronielod hero for the continuation of this story, 
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there was tlie usual number of Irish emigrants. Of 
course, they were all steerage passengers, and neces- 
sarily were set apart from the other classes. Occa- 
sionally a first or second class passenger would, per- 
haps out of curiosity or otherwise, intermix with those 
less fortunate ones in the steerage, and on the occasion 
under note, Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, after leaving 
their stateroom with their daughter Harriet, perhaps 
three or four years old, and her nurse, wandered on 
the steerage deck. 

'Twas the afternoon of the first day out from 
Queenstown. The ocean, from being choppy at first, 
gradually became more disturbed ; and when the * * Cow 
and Calf'^ were lost to view (two immense rocks of 
unequal size on the southern coast of Ireland), the 
full force of its violence was felt by every one on board. 

To those on board this particular steamship on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Chapman sailed, the change was 
quite an experience, for within half an hour the happy, 
jolly multitude of Irish boys and girls after a tearful 
parting with their friends on the quay at Queenstown, 
were stretched prone upon the deck of the giant steam- 
ship, convulsing in all the throes of seasickness ; and 
quite unconscious of fine raiment and other accessories 
of personal adornment. Such was the attitude of 
the steerage passengers, as Mr. and Mrs. Chapman ^s 
curiosity or benevolence tempted them to wander that 
afternoon along the deck, where such a painful exhi- 
bition of the effects of ocean travel on those not accus- 
tomed to it was evident. Of that exhibition, pained in- 
deed would be a poor expression to picture the feelings 
of Mrs. Chapman, as she gazed from one to the other 
of the stricken victims of emigration, especially on the 
Madonna-like features of a young Irish woman, whose 
apparent calm after the agony of the previous mo- 
ments, made such an impression on her mind that per- 
haps it was responsible for many after-consequences. 
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fMr^'k^ Wn. (Su^inuhzx t^ fcLe turned awar. 

CHAPTER XLV 

A hHV.AU A.VD A BE'&'ELATIOS 

Hmaix vrofi'lor if th^- fiight-seers and idlers, who 
ui<ijally i'jni'/rt*it/ixift axitl lounge along the sheltered 
walkii of liaiUtry Park on a snmmer day, should be 
liurpriMfd to fKfO an opon barouche, drawn by a pair 
of fcpanking hay hor^js, driven by a liveried coach- 
man, trot U4fturc*ly up to the large exit door of Castle 
(iar^htn^ juHt as the steerage passengers from the 
n/jwly-arriv^fd Inrnan steamship were being admitted 
insi^lir^ the portals of the New World, on the afternoon 
of the ^iay Mr. Chapman and family arrived from 
their usual holiday trip to Pakenham Hall in Ireland. 

Such wonder might be considerably increased by 
the presenrji} in that open barouche of a splendidly- 
dresHod lady and child of apparently four years of 
age. Aft<»r a short wait, during which the full-blooded 
horses liad to be kept in motion on the spacious plateau 
outsidci tlie l)uilding, a young woman emerged — ^an 
emigrant evidently, from the valise she carried in her 
harul — on whose appearance the watchful child cried 
out, ''Oh, Mamma! there she is. There is Kathleen. '* 

Immediately the fleet-looking horses were turned 1 
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around, and the apparently emigrant girl which the 
child called Kathleen entered the carriage, beside the 
well-dressed occupant of it, and were soon whirled 
away through the tortuous mazes of lower Broadway ^s 
crowded thoroughfare until they reached where Fifth 
Avenue abuts on Fourteenth Street; then away up 
that splendid driveway to its most aristocratic sec- 
tion, and there alighting, the well-known personages, 
Mrs. Charles Chapman, once Frances Pakenham, 
Kathleen McMahon, known yet only as Kathleen ; and 
the little lady, Harriet Chapman, entered. 

This was an unexpected experience to the recently 
arrived emigrant girl as she entered the residence of 
one of the richest men in New York City, if not of 
America; and the democratic man, Mr. Chapman, to 
whom she was immediately introduced on her entry, 
was so much at variance with the over-bearing uppish- 
ness of the possessors of wealth whom she knew in 
Ireland, that her wonder was the more. 

Mrs. Chapman, with the grace that always charac- 
terized her as Frances Pakenham, took Kathleen 
through the ceremony of introducing her to the other 
servants of the household, not as their f ellow-servant, 
but as Harrietts governess, and to placate Mary Ann 
O'Brien's naturally wounded feelings, the tactful lady 
raised her to a more responsible and lucrative position, 
thus ending any cause of friction. 

The omens of a happy and prosperous future were 
bright for the emigrant girl in these surroundings; 
and if there was any element wanting, little Harriet 
should have made it up by her extraordinary affection, 
which might be said to be instinctive, since they first 
met on board the ocean-liner. 

Yet, Kathleen McMahon was not happy. Often- 
times Mrs. Chapman noticed her lacking in those qual- 
ities of vivaciousness, which usually develop in young 
people, when the fears of emigrant's reverses are over. 
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The patient smile was there, ever ready to play over 
her Madonna-like features, but the thoughtful, far- 
away gaze in her wistful eyes, could tell a less shrewd 
observer than Mrs. Chapman, that the sweet, lonely- 
looking Kathleen 's thoughts were elsewhere. 

Her duties in the Chapman household were not 
onerous. They consisted, merely, of caring for the 
wants of little Harriet, and walking out with her on the 
broad sidewalk of Fifth Avenue in the forenoon occa- 
sionally; besides driving regularly with her every af- 
ternoon in Central Park. One should wonder, too, as 
Mrs. Chapman did, why the new governess did not 
exhibit on her cheeks the delightful-looHng pink, and 
other rose-hues so usual with Irish girls a short time 
from the old country, when such light duties are con- 
sidered. Yet Kathleen McMahon performed them all 
in such a mechanical way, as to indicate there was no 
heart in her operating — ^that there was another 
thought uppermost. 

This apparent depression of spirit became more 
pronounced towards the end of May following her ar- 
rival in the United States. The air, then, was heavy 
and sultry, and though the room she occupied, being 
Harriet's bedroom also, was well ventilated, she felt 
after retiring, an overpowering tendency to unreal 
fancies and a recurrence of her old-time dreaming. 

This propensity often made her very unhappy, es- 
pecially as she did not believe in dreams having any 
influence on realities, and in consciousness of that be- 
lief, she laid down to sleep one of the nights of the 
May already referred to; She had merely dozed when 
her sleepless mental vision swept a wooded country 
full of armed men, fighting most furiously. She saw 
men fall, now here, now there, in the clearances, and 
sometimes many together, corresponding to the issu- 
ance of belching smoke from the wooded parts. 

On the fall of one man she notedi she cried out w 
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her sleep, **he is killed 1 he is killed!^* and immediately 
woke up, shuddering and crying, the tumult of which 
caused Kathleen's ward to wake up too, and toppling 
out of the cot in which she slept, rushed over into the 
bed in which her nearly-idolized governess lay crying. 

** Kathleen,*' entreated the tenderhearted child, 
with her arms around the crying girl's neck, "what 
ails you!" 

** Nothing, Harriet dear," answered Kathleen, 
again conscious. "I was only dreaming of a battle; 
and I thought I knew a man whom I saw fall, that was 
all ; " and she commenced to cry again. 

* * Now, Kathleen, you must not cry any more about 
that old dream. If you do, I'll cry too," and the af- 
fectionate child wrapped her arms even closer around 
the neck of her nurse, which retained their hold 
through the quiet night 's sleep that followed for both. 

At the breakfast table next morning, both gov- 
erness and ward appeared more than usually chas- 
tened-looking, which Mrs. Chapman observed, and in 
answer to her query if they had not slept well, Kath- 
leen promptly and candidly replied, "Not very well. 
Ma'am. I was disturbed by a peculiar dream. I 
dreamt I saw men fighting with guns and bayonets, 
and I thought I knew one man who fell, and I com- 
menced to cry. My crying woke up Harriet, and I 
suppose that disturbed her as much as me." 

This candid avowal much pleased Mrs. Chapman, 
but did not allay her^nstinct for further enquiry, which 
was only womanly, when she asked, "Who was the 
man you thought was killed, Kathleen!" 

The query seemed to strike home, for the ques- 
tioned girl held down her head, as if in tacit admission 
that she did not like to answer, which made Mrs. Chap- 
man resume the same enquiry, with a pathos that could 
not be refused. At length, the distressed girl, between 
sobs, admitted, "My father." 
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^'What! Kathle^D^ was yonr father a soHierf** 
again qnepAion^ Mm. ChapmaD. 

^^Yei$9 ma 'am, be waa; and it was reported around 
Ocmrbawn, where he lived in Ireland, that he was killed 
at the battle of ChaDcellorgrille. I once saw the place 
and the battle in a dream, when I was firing with 
Father O^ahony at Ballytemple, and I'd know the 
place again if I saw if 

At this juncture in the conversation, Mr. Chapman, 
who was leisnrely scanning his morning newsi)aper, 
at once became an interested Ustener when he heard 
the word *'Oonrbawn'' nttered; and turning his gaze 
toward the half -sobbing Irish girl asked, ^'May I ask 
yon, Kathleen, what was yonr father's name!" 

*^Davey, Sir; Davey McMahon/' 

**What occupation had he in Gourbawnf 

**He was a farmer, sir, but was evicted,'' answered 
Kathleen, much affected by the queries. 

^*Who was the landlord who evicted him!" a fur- 
thrjr query >jy Mr. Chapman. 

^^A Mr. Pakcnham of Pakenham Hall, Mr. Chap- 
man," and at once significant glances shot between the 
two questioners of Kathleen McMahon which the un- 
sophisticated emigrant that she was paid no attention 
to, but watched the serious-looking listener beside her. 

*^What happened ye then after the eviction?" 

**A11 the family moved to my Uncle Pat's house, 
and my father came here, but couldn't find work, so 
ho onliflted, and that killed my poor mother soon after. 
Wo novor hoard directly from him since; so Mr. Chap- 
man, that makes me so desirous now to find truly what 
happened him." 

''Well, Charles," interjected Mrs. Chapman, *4s 
not this a sorry tale of real life, and how very little 
of such is known to the world. ' ' 

'*Tnio for you, Frances, but eventually it will come 
out," and Mr. Chapman turned again towards where 
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Kathleen sat, and asked her, * * Did not your father get 
a bounty, Kathleen ? ' * 

**Yes, Mr, Chapman, he did. It was sent to my 
mother, but she was dead the morning it arrived ; and 
the postmaster sent it back again to the war office. 
We never heard from it since. ' ' 

**0h, that was on account of the confusion of the 
war. If it is there, I'll get it for you. Tell me, Kath- 
leen, have you any friends in New York or Brooklyn f ' * 

^*I have the address of a neighbour. He lives in 
Brooklyn. His name is Thomas Hartnett, and I am 
sure he 'd like to know I am in New York. ' ' 

** I want that address, Kathleen, and let me have 
it before I go down town to business. Is there any 
other friend? '* 

*'Yes, sir, there is, but I do not know where he 
lives. He was with my father in the Sixty-ninth. His 
name is Maurice Donoughue. ' ^ 

**In the Sixty-ninth, eh? I am not surprised, Kath- 
leen, your father would lose his life in that regiment. 
'Twas the hardest fighting one in the war. ^ * 

It would seem the result of all these vital questions 
had the reverse effect on Kathleen McMahon than on 
most other constitutions, for she exhibited not the 
least reluctance to answer all queries during the or- 
deal ; but on the contrary, seemed much unburdened as 
she tripped upstairs for Tom Hartnett 's address. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

WHEBEIK KATHLEEN MCMAHON MEETS AN OLD FBIEND 

One would think from the apparently pleasing 
looks of Mr. Charles Chapman, as he emerged from the 
great banking house of Chapman and Harmon of Wall 
Street, that afternoon, that he realized a million dol- 
lars in the money market during his office hours of the 
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day. If he did, it must be confessed his hours of at^ 
tendance were very few, for the greater part of hi& 
allotted time was spent in hunting up Tom Hartnett's 
address in Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn, at that time, was a separate municipality, 
having no legislative connection with New York City, 
nor any other tie but the numerous ferries that af- 
forded facilities for the travelling public, so that 
a resident of New York should be, in a large measure, 
a comparative stranger there. Then its maze of streets 
running in every direction made the searcher of any 
address, such as an obscure man's like Tom Hartnett, 
very difficult. 

To the man who could spend three years of his life 
uncompensated through the harbours of Ireland and 
England, seeking the enemies of his country's com- 
merce, when that country was in the throes of a dread- 
ful civil war, Brooklyn's by-ways of the time were 
insignificant. 

Of course, Mr. Chapman foimd the address, but 
not Tom, he being a car-conductor as his wife informed 
him, consequently, a definite point had to be watched 
until his car returned: This necessitated an hour's 
patient vigil, but Mr. Chapman's pertinacity was 
equal to the occasion, and Tom Hartnett was a most 
surprised street-car conductor, when thQ gentlemanly- 
looking man who held him in conversation for half an 
hour, until he took his departure at Fulton Ferry, 
after which he was heard to utter, **so Kathleen has 
come to America," and then with studious features 
proceeded with his car towards the furthest limits of 
Brooklyn again. 

It may be presumed the successful accomplishment 
of this mission made the banker such a happy-looking 
individual as he took his seat in his waiting carriage 
at the great bank's private door; and that pleased look 
never diminished on the way to his residence, where 
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he was greeted by his happy-looking wife, as if he had 
been a month absent. 

Mr. Chapman's return only preceded that of Har- 
riet, his daughter, and her governess from the Park 
where they spent their usual afternoon, and his first 
expression on the former's appearance was, ** Kath- 
leen, I found Tom. ' ' 

*^Did you really, Mr. Chapman f" replied she, a 
good deal surprised, which heightened somewhat the 
already increasing blush on her pale cheeks. 

**Yes I did, Kathleen. A fine fellow too. He is 
the picture of rugged health and 'tis a pity to have 
him on the tail of a horse car, for I think he is fitted 
for something better." 

* * Oh, yes sir, Tom has been well educated, and was 
intended by his father for a profession, until they lost 
their land. ' ' 

**How did they lose their land!" enquired Mrs. 
Chapman, who seemed interested after disentangling 
herself from the caressing arms of Harriet. 

**01d Mr. Hartnett displeased his landlord on some 
trifling election, ma'am, and he having no lease of his 
land, was evicted in consequence." 

^*Well, well, wasn't that awful? And what became 
of the Hartnett 's then!" observed Mr. Chapman. 

*'Only to become labourers, sir, agricultural 
labourers. ' ' 

*'So then, Kathleen, it may be concisely put that 
the agricultural labourers in Ireland today were the 
farmers of yesterday." 

** That's just it, Mr. Chapman," and Kathleen 
McMahon, as she thus acquiesced in her employer's 
definition of the agrarian trouble in Ireland, moved, 
as if to take her charge up to their dressing-room to 
prepare for dinner, when Mr. Chapman suddenly re- 
marked, ^*by the way, Kathleen, your friend Tom is 
to come to see you tonight." 



V 
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^*0!tr nay- I am ao tAaA to s» afrn: fee wis 
fntTjfi of my father's.'' 

li«' inii»trfrSi»* "yoti are not to fc^p bim in the «iin£ac- 
ivyym <iowT.«tair3, Ton are to brci? him up her^. FTom 
what Mr, Chapman aajs. Tom, I mean Mr. Hartnett, 
rnittt be an interesting character/' 

**How did von like Brookfyn totiay. Charfcs?" 
quietly observed his wife, as both she and her husband 
iat down together apparently impressed by like 
fbonghu, 

**Ti3 extensive enongiL, anyhow," repfied he with 
a laugh, ' aplenty of dinrches there ; and plenty of space 
to bniid more when the natives become wicked enough." 

**0h, fie, Charles, Brooklyn people are no better 
nor worse than those of New York," and then, as if 
desirons to learn something that concerned her more, 
enqmred, **Did you travel far to find Mr. Hartnett's 
placef 

**Far,'' repeated her husband, "so far, I thought 
Vd never stop and yet I was in Brooklyn; but I'd go 
M far more to connect with the mystery that brings 
the McMahon family again into our lives." 

*^IV1 like it too, Charles, dear," replied his wife 
affectionately, **but do you know, the more I think of 
it the less embarrassment I feel, as I imagine 'tis urg- 
ing me on to further developments/' 

"Very well, then, my sweet fatalist, you shall have 
them if you approve of an idea of mine," and before 
her husband could make known his idea, Mrs. Chajv- 
man anxiously enquired, like any hasty woman, "What 
is it, Charles?" 

"It is this. Next Sunday will be Decoration Day. 
I propose that you and I, with Kathleen and Harriet, 
go down to the battlefield of Chancellorsville, in Vir- 
ginia, and look for the broken rifle that marks the 
ave of Kathleen's father." 
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**Do I approve? Why, Charia*, the idea is beauti- 
ful and I will request Mr. Hartnett tonight to accom- 
pany us. Of course, there will be a lot of old Federal 
and Confederate soldiers there, decorating their com- 
rades ' graves, perhaps they will forget the poor Irish- 
man 's.*' 

**No fear any Irishman's grave will be forgotten 
day after tomorrow in any battlefield, for they are to 
be found where danger was thickest. Meantime, your- 
self or Kathleen might bring a wreath along. ' * 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed after Mr. Chap- 
man's arrival home from the bank in which he was 
partner with a Mr. Harmon — an elderly bachelor, 
whose young life was spent in pursuit of wealth, and 
thereby, it may be presumed, escaped the pursuit of 
Cupid — ^when a voice from the basement called through 
a speaking-tube leading to the nursery up-stairs, 
**Miss McMahon is wanted. A gentleman desires to 
see her.'* ** Immediately, ' ' came from above in reply, 
and forthwith, Kathleen guessing who the ** gentle- 
man'' was, proceeded down a rear stairway to the 
basement, accompanied by Harriet. 

True to her expectation, the ** gentleman" was Tom 
Hartnett looking the same old **pope" she knew at 
home in Gourbawn; and when, on her approach, he 
said, ** Kathleen," though brokenly, her reply, inau- 
dible as it was, should be in keeping with her action, 
for she flung her arms around his neck and poured on 
his breast the tears of affection and affectionate mem- 
ories. During the interval neither herself nor Tom 
had the power of resistance to Nature 's bursting flood- 
gates, had not little Harriet Chapman's occasional pull 
at Tom's coat-tails, or at Kathleen's white apron, re- 
minded them of the proximity of a third person. 

Thanks to the persistent efforts of the tiny Ameri- 
can angel who stood beside them, Tom Hartnett, who 
was the first to realize the futility of railing against 
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fate, mnmenced to stem his mmuumed cmoiioiiB, and 
hy gentle chiding soon restored the afanost hysterical 
Kathleen to somewhat normal composure. Then he- 
tireffn occasional sobs she commenced to answer the en- 
quiriffS on Tom's part, abont her Uncle Pat and all her 
family; abont Brian O'Hara and if he and Paddy Cror- 
man were friends yet, not forgetting to tell Kathleen 
the world-widely known inddent that occurred the 
night of Brian's birth — ^the big wind in Ireland longago 
— which as Brian said, ''was not a wind at all, but a 
battle between the Catholic fairies of the South of 
Ireland, and the Orangemen fairies of the North." 

This incident and many more of a like character 
kept them between laughing and crying, until Tom 
thought he had occupied sufficient of the time of Har- 
riet Chapman's governess, and proposed his leaving. 

''No, Tom, you are not going so soon, Mrs. Chap- 
man wants to see you," Kathleen informed him, and 
in this information she was sustained by Harriet her* 
self, who asserted, "Yes, Tom, mamma wants you 
upstairs, so come along. ' ' So saying, the four-year old 
child caught Tom Hartnett's coat-tail and literally 
forced him to accompany her. 

On entering the splendid parlour, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman sat in expectation of their visitor, the 
Brooklyn car-conductor presented a very abashed ap- 
pearance, his coat-tail being still in the possession of 
their daughter. Presently, both these truly dignified 
personages rose to greet him, when the advancing Har- 
riet, still holding his coat, cried out, "Mamma, here 
is Tom." With becoming condescension, Mrs. Chap- 
man bowed and said, "Mr. Hartnett, I am pleased to 
meet you ; ' ' and before the abashed visitor could reply, 
Harriet cried out, "No, mamma, Tom is not Mr. Hart- 
nett. His name is Tom." "Very well, then, my dear 
little mentor, '* replied her mother, '*he will be Tom.** 
. Chapman,, at the moment,^ his face wreathed 
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with smiles, approached and welcomed the visitor too, 
with as much warmth as if he were another millionaire 
like himself, careful that he would not be guilty of 
a like indiscretion as that which developed the beauti- 
ful precociousness of his daughter a moment before. 

Small wonder if Tom Hartnett sat down, feeling 
much at ease with that sublimely democratic atmos- 
phere around him; and more sublimely still, to his 
mind, when Mr. Chapman revealed his proposed jour- 
ney to Chancellorsville battlefield on Decoration Day, 
with the request * * that he would accompany them. * * 

**To be sure, Mr. Chapman, '* he replied, **I'd be 
only too much pleased to be of any service to you or 
Kathleen, but I know of one who could serve you bet- 
ter. One of the soldiers who buried Davey. ' ' 

**Who is he, Tom, and where can he be found! '* 
questioned Mrs. Chapman. ' ' 

^ * The soldier is Maurice Donoughue, and he lives in 
Brooklyn, near me; He carries only one arm now, 
having lost the other at Gettysburg. ' ' 

** Well, then, Tom, you see Maurice and get him to 
come. We will take the early express from Jersey 
City for Washington, and get from there by the quick- 
est route to the battlefield. * ^ 

The pilgrimage for Decoration Day being thus de- 
cided on, a vast feeling of relief seemed to settle on 
all concerned, which it may be said, was but the * * open 
sesame'* for the introduction of other subjects, es- 
pecially those relating to Ireland and its troubles. By 
a singular dexterity, Tom took care not to refer to 
Gourbawn or Pakenham Hall in elucidating them, 
fearing, doubtless, he might revive painful memories 
for Kathleen McMahon. Such must be his motive, for 
he had no idea then that the lovely wife of his host 
was a daughter of Frederick Pakenham, the evictor of 
Kathleen's unfortunate father. 
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CHAPTER XLVn 

DBCXIBATIOX DAY IX CHA^fCELLOESVILLB 

Decobatiox Day of that year, as on every year 
since, saw the soldiers ' graves, both Federal and Con- 
federate, attended to with aknost idolatrous care in 
the various cemeteries throughout the Union ; and the 
pious task brings to its performance, a large i)ortion 
of the population of the United States. For the fur- 
therance of this duty of love, excursion trains are run 
in all directions, and other facilities are afforded for 
the occasion, so when Mr. Chapman and his party 
found themselves at the railroad depot in Jersey City 
they had not long to wait. 

Flying would be the proper description to give to 
their transit towards Washington, which was reached 
in record time, and which, after a hasty repast, they 
soon left behind, deferring the satisfying of their 
curiosity to see the sights of the Capital till their 
return. From thence, their way led on by slower 
motion, giving an opportunity to Kathleen McMahon 
to behold rural America for the first time in the light 
of that day's glorious noontime. As she passed along, 
her eye followed the zigzag railing bounding farmers' 
homesteads ; noted the projecting tree-stumps ; noted, 
too, the wooded hill-sides, the thickets of dwarfed oak 
and scrub undergrowths spreading out to the verge of 
the horizon along the moorland. All these features 
of Virginia's varying landscape presented themselves 
to the girl 's scrutiny as if to say, * * Can Ireland show 
you better!'' 

On the other side of that railroad carriage after 
it crossed the Potomac, Mrs. Chapman could behold a 
resemblance of the same panorama but from a differ- 
standpoint. She that was nurtured and reared 
palatial surroundings, how could she view Nature 
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in all the rudeness of uncultured development with- 
out answering Yirginia's challenge, **Can Ireland 
show better? '^ 

All these scenes of variegated nature, clad in pri- 
mal or modern habiliments, passed unremembered 
before the gaze of the two observers, as also passed 
unheeded Virginia's unuttered challenge, for their 
minds, though far from their bases of action, by the 
laws of altruistic tendencies should soon converge. 

Chancellorsville was reached in the early after- 
noon. Thousands of living Federal and Confederate 
sympathizers thronged the scene, and it may be safely 
asserted, upward of 20,000 victims of the terrible strife 
were mouldering beneath the soil they trod. 

To Mr. Chapman's eye it was an awful scene of 
death, but to Maurice Donoughue it was one he was 
evidently familiar with, for he guided without a qualm 
the New York party along the ranks of the serried 
graves of his old associates of the Sixty-ninth, and by 
the intervening tree stumps until he came to the rude 
Cross with two fresh wreaths on its extended arms, 
saying, **here is where we buried him.'' 

Kathleen was seemingly taking mental measure- 
ments from the old Chancellor residence away in the 
clearance, as if she recognized it, and was on the point 
of making an observation of some nature, when the 
one-armed guide used the foregoing language: She, 
turning around, exclaimed, **Yes, there it is, my poor 
father's grave," and throwing herself prostrate on the 
freshly dressed turf, prayed and cried, and cried and 
prayed, to the Great Dispenser of Mercy for her dis- 
tracted father's soul. 

The knowledge of the weeping girl's mission to 
America, and her appearance at the moment made 
more than Mrs. Chapman join in tearful recognition 
of sorrows' bitter chalice. Even Maurice Donoughue, 
hardened soldier that he was, found it necessary even 
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11^ fJiL* ;fc r^rns/uh ^\2J^^ Mr, Chapcaa. for 1; 

t^ b^ pittel zzsdz^x <ja/iri otiu^r in ceaiilj confficC 
**V^ iuif^^'' r«rpti#jfi b^, — rar Ls'a tenibte 

**It c«tainlT L§, fir/' aAd^ xr^ former sirrf^Ser of 
tb^ Sixt/'fiintL rerr.ir.i.s^^zitly. "bnt to realize its hor- 
rMHy Ofw? should l2lv^ h^^a here darinjz' the three davs 
irf early ilaj, IS^S— the 3d to the 6tfal When we ar- 
rived here on oar retreat from Fre^iericksborg; there 
WA» not a eload to be seen in the Heavens and aroimd 
the flowers irreTr everjnrhere. The tangled forest was 
Inzoriant in its foliage, and the melody of iHrds filled 
the air 

**f{<rneath that cloudless sky, sorroimded by every- 
thing in nature that eonld Inre the human heart from 
de^.tnirrtion of its kind, 100,000 men were posted here 
sheltered by the dense jungle, sworn to destroy the 
Union that should cement both North and South. 

*^Then, Mr. Chapman, followed three days of al- 
most bloody hand to hand conJQict, when men, forget- 
ting all ideas of discipline, fought like savages tmtil 
the Heavens above intervened- 

'^Yes, sir, it certainly did intervene," and MaurioBy 
to add to the force of his assertion, stretched out his 
single hand as if to emphasize his words, continued, 
'*It was for our luck too, Mr. Chapman, that the 
Heavens seemed to open with thunder, and lightning, 
and rain, during which the Union army made good its 
retreat across the Rappahannock, where Meade's army 
was entrenched." 

I'fiis brief and picturesque account of the battle 

of ('lianceiiorHville by one of its participants so ab- 

sorbctd the attention of Mr. Chapman that he did not 

^■■iBB the presence of his daughter Harriet, whose hand 
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he thought he held, until, on looking round, he beheld 
her assisting her mother in arranging Kathleen 
McMahon's dishevelled hair and garments. With the 
same glance he also took in Tom Hartnett's attitude, 
which was one of eager scrutiny, as a party of Con- 
federate holiday-makers came from the direction of 
the Chancellor residence further on in the distance. 

It was not much of a party in point of numbers, 
but its lack of quantity was amply compensated by the 
quality of the material that composed it, for some of 
its members had only one leg, others had only one 
arm, and nearly all had some memento of the rage that 
possessed their souls some years previous. 

Turning abruptly along a lane that swept by the 
serried graves of the Confederate dead, and between 
the giant pines that flourished there, Tom Hartnett, 
thinking he recognized a familiar face, cried out, 
** Hello, Captain Eyan. Hello, Henry Irving;^' and 
at once one man who had the use of all his limbs, left 
that Confederate group of holiday-makers, and ap- 
proached where Tom stood by a fallen tree. 

A few steps only sufficed to prove the accuracy of 
Tom, * ' the pope 's ' ' suspicions, for him whom he hailed 
was none other than the Henry Irving, well known hi 
Ballytemple in 1866, and whom Tom had not seen sineei 
they participated in the memorable and victorious bat- 
tle that took place afterwards at Eidgeway, Canada, 
between Fenians and British troops. 

One can imagine how two men of such peculiar 
characteristics as Tom Hartnett and Captain Eyan 
of the disbanded Confederate army were possessed of, 
met on the Chancellorsville battlefield that afternoon, 
the pride and glow th6,t lit up Tom's face could tell 
it, as he introduced the captain to his New York 
friends, especially enquiring of Kathleen McMahon 
if she remembered the captain's stay at Ballytemple 
some years before. 
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%tM f^mur \ff \iL.^rif^&^ SLe fiii it or. that occaaon, 
ft fe^rt WL'l'rii i*:^ to KLh detai:iy?g by thie Confederate 
e^fAhlfi to Mr. a^j^d Mrs. Chapcsan ax^ ^[anru!e Don- 
ouijrf.»i^ of hl<j fet^y in Bailvt^nple as a Fenian emis- 
iwtry mAht ti;<r Lam^ of Hemy Irving. 

Unntiii Cafitain Byao's recitaL Hanrice Don- 
onij^itut^h ^y^fn nfrvfrr left surveying his person, until at 
iU f'U^t \ift enquire^l, ** Captain, have you and I not 
irM U^foref 

TJi^ cliallenge brought out all the latent energies 
of i\iit eX'Oonfe^Jerate captain, and after a swift and 
yu^smoi, glance of his lustrous eyes at his questioner, 
repU^f^i, **Yes, we have. You and I met here on this 
SfKit UttorCf and together dug the grave for Davey 
McMahori's body. Together, also, we manufactured 
the unique cross that yet marks it, and were assisted 
in our prayers around this mound afterwards by what 
remains now of my company of soldiers.*' 

This dramatic outburst of Captain Byan, whidi 
startled bis hearers, was quickly followed by a more 
dramatic incident when he turned towards where his 
companions of the day were yet awaiting him, and 
making a yell peculiar to the soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy, was answered by another, and forthwith there 
strearm^d along the narrow avenues that separated the 
horn(m of the dead, the spectacle of a dozen men, some 
on cruiclueH, somo with wooden legs, some lacking the 
right or loft arm. In all there was not a whole human 
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being among them; and, as they stood around their 
former captain in various attitudes, the spectacle was 
awe-inspiring indeed. 

When the formality of introducing his companions 
was completed, a sort of brotherhood seemed to settle 
over all, and conversational groups were formed, the 
chiefest of which had for its centre the broken rifle 
and the burden of wreaths that hung from it. These 
wreaths had quite a fascination for little Harriet 
Chapman, for, while her governess or mother were 
conversing with some one-legged or one-armed sur- 
vivor of the civil strife, she was endeavoring in her 
own childish way to decipher the legends on them. 

In this she was in a peculiar way successful, for as 
she turned them over one after another, a crutch-sup- 
ported ex-soldier whose assistance she solicited, read 
out, **From Richmond's Confederate Veterans, '* 
**From a Friend,*' * ^Father;'' and thus was able to 
learn the mystery the big letters contained. From her 
assistant also she learned that the Richmond wreaths, 
which she first turned over — ^that day's tribute from 
Captain Ryan and his companions — ^was but a repe- 
tition of what was done by them since Decoration Day 
was instituted ; and as for the other two, Harriet Chap- 
man informed her assistant that she saw them with 
her mother and Kathleen on their way hither from 
New York that morning. 

The afternoon was then considerably advancted. 
The time for the train from the South was fast ap- 
proaching, and with reluctance, Mr. Chapman had to 
inform his new-found acquaintances they had to sepa- 
rate; and as if by a sudden impetus, the assembled 
representatives of a common humanity knelt at the 
Irishman's grave, breathing a prayer to God for him 
whose body was lying beneath them in the clay of 
Chancellorsville: 
* ^.This parting was as reluctant as it was sudden^ 
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and regret was expressed by the disabled veterans 
from Bichmond that it should be so, most of all by 
Captain Byan, who was seated with Tom Hartnett 
on the fallen tree before-mentioned, reminding each 
other of incidents in their escape from Ireland nntil 
they met again at the battle of Bidgeway in Canada. 

CHAPTEB XLVm 

ASTOUNDING BEVELATI0N8 

SuHHEB, with its influx of heat and depressing at- 
mosphere, was felt much that year throughout the 
United States, particularly so in New York, where 
wealth is so much at the disposal of those who desire to 
escape from the disagreeable situation. Then usually 
commences the hegira to more salubrious climates so 
characteristic of the rich of that city. 

Mr. Chapman became quite a votary, too, of that 
practice since his marriage. Though he had a palatial 
home in Long Island for his week-ends when his Fifth 
Avenue one became undesirable, he was such a hus- 
band of rare feeling that his wife's desire was a com- 
mand to him. Consequently, these migrations were a 
set programme for him and his family. 

For Mrs. Chapman herself these migrations were 
not frivolous or unwomanly. Her mother, whom she 
almost idolized, yet lived in Ireland at the ancestral 
Hall of the Pakenhams in Tipperary. Her father, old 
Frederick, being dead some time, it was to her a 
pilgrimage of love to visit that mother during the 
summer months, when all the scenes dear to her would 
be in full bloom again ; and bring back mental impres- 
sions of them perhaps for use in her studio. 

It sliould be like the realization of a dream to Har- 
riet Chapman's governess to revisit Gourbawn and 
Ballytemple so soon. To see her Uncle Pat and 
brothers and sisters, besides Father O'Mahony, her 
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venerable guardian, would be a pleasure indeed she 
little anticipated; and she thought if she could com- 
municate to Mrs. Chapman her desire to have the 
pleasureable feeling satisfied as soon as possible, after 
arriving in Ireland, it would fill her cup of happiness. 

Meanwhile, Kathleen was yet in ignorance of where 
Mrs. Chapman was to visit in Ireland ; and in explain- 
ing to that lady the direct route inland from Queens- 
town, she added, *' Bally temple is only a short distance 
off the direct road from Cork to Limerick. ' ' 

* * Certainly, Kathleen. We will call at Ballytemple 
first. I have acquaintances there I'd like to see; Do 
you know the Creaghs of Creagh Parkf 

**0h laws, sure, ma'am, I do. Miss Nellie drives 
into town every day. I knew her well," responded 
Kathleen, somewhat surprised, and more surprised 
still when Mrs. Chapman volunteered the information 
that ** Nellie Creagh was my bridesmaid when I was 
married to Mr. Chapman." 

**Do you tell me so, Mrs. Chapman. And so you 
are the daughter of Mr. Frederick Pakenham who 
evicted my father," and the girl looked directly and 
sternly into the features of Mrs. Chapman as she 
said so, but the latter being in a measure prepared 
for such a climax, quietly said, **Now, Kathleen, be 
calm and hear me. I know all about that painful trans- 
action, but before I go into it for you, let us sit down;*' 
and Mrs. Chapman drew the partially shocked girl 
toward two camp chairs beside the bulkhead of a stair- 
way, continued: '^I assure you, Kathleen, my father 
never had a thought to disturb ye in Gourbawn until 
Connerty came to the Hall and offered a large sum of 
money for the possession of your father's place. 

*'My father, at that time, was in the power of A 
money-lending shark — a Captain Martin, and in other 
difficulties besides; but Martin was the worst, for his 
object was to entangle my father in as much debt as 
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his property was worth, for the purpose of demanding 
me in marriage. 

**This was the situation, I assure you, Kathleen, 
my father was in at the time your father was evicted,'* 
and Mrs. Chapman's features pained-looking beyond 
description as she spoke, made her words more con- 
vincing. ** Nevertheless, though my mother knew of 
these circumstances, she cautioned father against dis- 
turbing ye, ' ' and added, * * She is, thank God, alive yet 
and will be able to tell you the same as I tell you now. * ' 

Kathleen McMahon 's face was a study during these 
revelations. Sometimes a look of bewilderment would 
flash across it, apparently freezing up the fast-rising 
flush of vigorous animation, and again in a moment 
it would change to admiring pity for Mrs. Chapman, 
whom she knew was as much pained as herself from 
her pleading looks: 

**Mrs. Chapman," at length broke forth from 
Kathleen, * * I believe all you say. Connerty, the temp- 
ter, was the cause of all our trouble. God forgive him 
this blessed day. I will try to forgive all for the sake 
of the angel you have been to me. ' ' 

**0h, Kathleen, 'tis too good of you to say so. I 
have done nothing but what you have earned from 
me, so you are not in my debt at all. Now, cheer up, 
Kathleen, Queenstown is near. There is the harbour 
steamer approaching to take us off." 

During this heart to heart discussion between the 
female members of the Chapman party, Mr. Chapman, 
himself, and his daughter Harriet, were out about the 
prow of the steamship, Harriet watching the come 
and go of the placid water as it struck against the big 
ship's side, while her father watched the nearing out- 
lines of Ireland, with **the tips of her toes in the 
water," as John Locke, an Irish poet, figuratively de- 
scribes the southern coast of the Island in one of his 
excellent poems. 
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Cork, with its quaint streets running along a hill 
side, was soon left behind, and at a wayside junction 
from thence to Limerick they took the train to Bally- 
temple, which was reached that afternoon, and soon 
that quiet but fast rising town was in as much ferment 
when it became known Kathleen McMahon was back 
again, as when Brian O^Hara, years before, returned 
home after his arrest for the assault on Mr. Paken- 
ham. 

This commotion was amusing to the American, who, 
though acquainted with Ireland during the Civil War 
in his country, could not realize why there should be 
such clamour over the return of a mere Irish emigrant 
to her native town. In the excitement of the moment 
neither he nor his wife observed, on their way out of 
the railway station, the Creagh carriage in waiting, 
if they did, they might have known Miss Nellie Creagh 
was in the neighbourhood. 

Father O'Mahony's residence, being the Mecca of 
Kathleen McMahon 's desires, was immediately the 
centre of the self-invited visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man were patience personified throughout the ordeal, 
and bore it with singular equanamity until the latter 
was the recipient of a missive from her friend, Nellie 
Creagh, who was present during the demonstration of 
welcome, inviting all the Chapman visitors to her home 
at Creagh Park 

Father O'Mahony sat, a happy man indeed, in his 
arm-chair that evening, enjoying the talk of his life 
with such interesting persons as Mr. Chapman and his 
amiable wife, especially so, they being the wards of 
his late house-keeper, Kathleen McMahon, whom she 
lauded so highly in her letters to him. 

Of course, Kathleen wanted to know of all the hap- 
penings in Gourbawn and Ballytemple since she left, 
and in a general way Father John replied, ** Nothing 
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very nerums happened since yon left, Kathleen, bnt 
the little trouble your brother Johnny got into inad- 
vertently/' In explaining to the impatient girl, the 
Priest said, ^'One partly dark night last winter yonr 
brother was passing through one of the fields of yonr 
former home. He had a farming implement on his 
shoulder, and, on passing he met Tom Connerty. Per- 
haps Tom had some fear in his heart when he saw 
Johnny with what he thought a gun. However, he 
fell dead at your brother's feet. Johnny, reporting 
the occurrence to the police, was arrested, and Doctor 
CLeary, before the coroner's jury, freed him. This, 
Kathleen, was the only occurrence worth relating since 
you left, and the only one who suffered most by it was 
our former Sergeant Duff, now an ordinary poUceman, 
who had to stand all the dark night with the dead body 
until the coroner came." 

This information did not cause any feeling of sym- 
pathy from Father John's hearers; and perhaps there 
would be more in the discussion of the gruesome sub- 
ject but for the timely appearance of Mr. Creagh's 
best turn-out at the porch of Father John's residence, 
which whirled away Mr. Chapman and his party to 
Creagh Park, after expressing regret at their sudden 
departure, but promising to return before leaving for 
Pakenham Hall. 

There was an overflowing welcome for Mr. Chap- 
man and his party at the seat of the Creagh family. 
The old gentleman himself, though no longer able to 
follow the fox-hounds, was yet hale and hearty, and 
his help-meet, Nellie, since Mrs. Creagh died, made 
up largely what her father lacked in entertaining, so 
it might be anticipated the visitors did not lack the 
proverbial hospitality of an Irish home. 

With such all-sufficiency as Creagh Park House 
provided for its visitors, the time was happily spent 
oarriago riding around Mrs. Chapman's Gourbawn 
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Estate, and visiting her tenantry, and any other 61 
jccts of interest in the neighbourhood. In this way, 
her itinerary took in Mrs. Tom Connerty^s domicile, 
and certainly it was a confused looking one, with pigs 
and calves running about the doorway and farm yard: 
The widow was in a ferment at the time, endeavouring 
to accomplish the labour of two, and evidently not 
capable of exertion of any kind. 

Mrs. Connerty did not know Mrs. Chapman when 
she entered, but she knew Miss Nellie Creagh, and, 
when introduced to her Landlady, she exclaimed, 
** Terra, then, Mrs. Chapman, 'tis you that is welcome, 
but sure 'tis the quare place for a lady like you to 
come into." 

**0h, no, Mrs. Connerty," replied she, affably, *4t 
is not. It is only the sign of business." 

*^Bad cess to the business, ma'am. Sure our busi- 
ness was all right until Tom — ^the Lord have mercy on 
him — ^took the farum of Davey McMahon's; an' the 
divil a day's luck had he ever since. I wish to God it 
was out of my hands. My husband is dead, my son 
is dead, the cattle is dyin, an times is bad. So what's 
the use keepin it." 

**So, then, Mrs. Connerty, you wish to give up 
McMahon's farm in Gourbawnf" asked Mrs. Chap- 
man, seriously. 

**That I do, God knows," replied she, vehemently. 

**Well, then, produce the lease your husband got 
from Mr. Pakenham, and the land will be taken out 
of your hands right away," suggested Nellie Creagh, 
who, it may be surmised, knew the feelings of Mrs. 
Chapman; 

*^I will do that too, Miss Nellie," said the irate 
woman, and she proceeded to an inner room and re- 
turned with a ponderous document. **Now," said 
Nellie, as she produced a fountain pen which she al- 
ways carried, "Just you sign across it, * Surrendered 

f 
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by Mrs. Thomas Connerty, 29th September, 1872/ '» 
This being done, the judicious Nellie turned to her 
companion and said, ** Please Mrs. Chapman, put 
your signature underneath, with the word * Ac- 
cepted/ ^' 

These formalities being completed, Nellie Creagh, 
with a deft sweep of the pen, added her own name as 
** Witness'* underneath all, which completed the sur- 
render of Davey McMahon's old home in Gourbawn 
into better hands perhaps than Frederick Pakenham's. 

In discussing the main features of Mrs. Chapman's 
and his daughter's adventure into the Connerty his- 
tory with Mr. Creagh, on their return to the Park, the 
old gentleman remarked, **Now, Mrs. Chapman, that 
you have the surrender of the McMahon home in your 
possession, and can make the/ crooked straight' again, 
perhaps Gourbawn and its vicinity would be happier." 

*^Yes, Mr. Creagh, as far as will be in my power, 
I'll try to remedy every wrong that has been done in 
our name, and the 29th of next September will see one 
wrong righted when Davey McMahon 's son takes pos- 
session of his father's old homestead." 

Feeling that she was somewhat instrumental in 
producing such a happy result, Nellie Creagh was quite 
jubilant that day, and thinking it would be a crime to 
keep such information from Father O'Mahony and 
Doctor O'Leary, she proposed taking her customary 
trip to Ballytemple, accompanied by Mrs. Chapman. 

Their way thence was by Gourbawn crossroads land 
past Uncle Pat's cabin, wMch Mrs. Chapman particu- 
larly noted, and would have entered but feared rous- 
ing slumbering feelings. A little while brought them 
to Dr. O'Leary 's on the outskirts of Ballytemple, 
where they found him in his usual pleasant mood. 

With a good-natured brusqueness peculiarly his 
own, he rose from his seat and extended his hand, said, 
**Glad to see you. Miss Creagh," shaking her hand 
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warmly and enquired, ^*who the lady was tHat accom- 
panied her.'^ On being informed he invited them to 
two convenient seats, and then Mrs. Chapman revealed 
to him the burden of her mind and the methods she 
proposed to ease it, ending with the query, **Is not 
Davey McMahon's son John with you. Doctor f 

**Yes, he is, Mrs. Chapman. As good a boy as lives 
today. ^ * 

• *'I am glad he has such a reputation, doctor. Now 
I have a strange proposal to make and I hope you will 
agree with me,'^ continued Mrs. Chapman. **I have 
a farm of land adjoining Pakenham Hall demesne 
which is operated by ourselves. If John McMahon 
cares to take it he can have it. The rent can be part 
paid by his superintending the work on the demesne, 
and acting coachman to mother. The man who is act- 
ing in that capacity now is growing too feeble. Bob 
Hardy was father's body-servant some years ago, so 
I want now to retire him on pension. ' ' 

Mrs. Chapman, through this astounding proposal, 
looked at the good-natured doctor's wondering fea- 
tures while she spoke, as if she was expecting a direct 
negative every moment, and was much reUeved when 
he said, *^Mrs. Chapman, you do really surprise me. 
I would not be surprised if an angel from Heaven 
made such a sublime proposition, but for a mortal it 
is beyond my comprehension,*' and taking Mrs. Chap- 
man's hand in his, with tears in his eyes, all he could 
say was, **God bless you, your proposal is accepted. '* 

*^0h, this is all too good without letting Father 
Johfi know of it," broke from Nellie Creagh, as she 
rose from her seat to put her words in execution. 

**For God's sake. Miss Nellie, don't go. The good 
news would kill him: Father John has heart disease 
and none but myself can tell him of it ; " and like a man 
half delirious, Ballytemple 's dispensary doctor strode 
about his parlour uttering * ' the McMahons reinstated 
in Gourbawn. 'Tis a miracle." 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

THE FOUB-LEAVED SHAMBOOK 

It is doubtful if ever a party of tourists returned 
to New York so self-satisfied in mind and conscience 
as the Chapman party, on the season which saw young 
Pat McMahon reinstated in the old homestead in Gour- 
bawn and his brother John an occupant of a better 
one in Tipperary; and, doubtful, too, if that party 
found throughout Europe, where they visited, more 
real enjoyment and invigorating air than in the sur- 
roundings of old Pakenham Hall in Ireland. 

Yet, it was refreshing to them to be back in New 
York, and especially to Mr. Chapman, who always 
desired to share the labours of office witii his partner, 
Mr. Harmon. In such spirit the latter was addressed 
on the afternoon of their arrival when at dinner. 

**Don*t mention the trifle, Chapman,*' Mr. Harmon 
responded lightly. **I'll have all your delinquencies 
redoubled when I take my vacation. ' ' 

All those around the table smiled, including Kath- 
leen McMahon, with her pink cheeks (no paint) and 
fresh complexion, when the staid bachelor, Henry Har- 
mon, threatened his partner in the great banking house 
of their name in Wall Street, with reprisal. 

**I'd be pleased, Harmon, if you would take an ex- 
tended one, but for goodness sake take in Ireland; 
and, get a good Jarvey there like I got in Limerick, 
one who can tell you as you go along through the 
country, about all the ghosts and fairies and poetry 
of the peasantry. That, with the invigorating air of 
its peculiar climate, would do you more good than all 
the attractions which Europe boasts. *' 

"You forget the tHree-leaved Shamrock, Chap- 
man, and the pleasure of digging it from its native 
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bed on Saint Patrick's day,*' observed Mr. Harmon, 
adding, * that's invigorating, too/' 

*"Tis true, Harmon; the three-leaved shamrock 
was a favourite pleasure to root out pn that day some 
years ago, but a four-leaved shamrock is what people 
now-a-days are looking for,'' and Mrs. Chapman 
laughed as Kathleen McMahon and the other special 
guests did likewise. 

**Do you know, Chapman," observed his partner, 
who was not embarrassed in the least because those 
around the table in a measure applauded the witti- 
cism, *'that, though the three-leaved shamrock may 
be indigenous to the soil of Ireland, the four-leaved 
shamrock can be found elsewhere?" 

**Your contention is quite correct, Harmon," Mr. 
Chapman admitted as their audience became inter- 
ested; **I found my three-leaved shamrock in Ire- 
land, ' ' and before the speaker could complete, Mr. Har- 
mon interjected, **and Mrs. Chapman found her four- 
leaved shamrock grew in America." 

** Quite true," said Mrs. Chapman in a pleased way, 
** Where they are plentiful." 

**And, Frances, you might add, where they are 
wasting their fragrance too long." This slight touch 
of personal point by Mr. Chapman was felt by his 
guest, who laughingly replied, **Give them a chance, 
Chapman; give them a chance." 

The whole play of pleasant banter and wit on the 
part of these otherwise taciturn men was the more 
interesting to their listeners, because none expected 
Mr. Harmon could become so convivial. Perhaps it 
arose from all the evidence of renewed health and 
vigour he saw around him; in Kathleen McMahon 's 
rosy cheeks; in Mrs. Chapman's vigorous eyes. In 
Charles Chapman himself he saw the picture of re- 
newed manhood, not to mention the splendid com- 
plexion of little Harriet. 
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AH this evidence of awakened animation was not 
lost on the Wall Street magnate^ for, looking from 
raeh angles at human ILfe, he ejaenlatedy ^^Chapman, 
I shall surely take a vacation trip to Enrope next sum- 
mer, and won't forget seeing everv interesting place 
in Ireland, not forgetting the City of the Violated 
Treaty — ^limerick — ^where one of my ancestors came 
from,'' 

This sndden outburst on the part of the usually 
silent banker, and his promised departure from his 
accustomed routine even for a season, though aston- 
ishing to his hearers, did not disconcert the humour- 
ous flow that characterized their conversation, for his 
partner replied, **Then, Harmon, you'll do as I did. 
You will return with a three-leaved shamrock." 

**No, Charles. My shamrock I believe is in Amer- 
ica;" and, as Mr. Harmon said so, he looked around 
the dining-room table in an absent-minded way, as if 
to say his thoughts were far from New York. 

There was one at least at that table who thought 
that glance was not as vacant as it presumed to be. 
That person was Mrs. Chapman, who, by instinctive 
deduction of her own, reasoned that that glance indi- 
cated something besides vacancy, as it swept by her 
daughter's governess, Kathleen McMahon, and should 
be a contradiction to the banker's faraway expression. 
• These impressions the lady kept to herself until 
next day before Kathleen drove to Central Park witK 
Harriet. Then they were alone, and laughingly she 
observed, ** Kathleen, I think dreaming is contagious. 
Yop are quite a dreamer and I am fast becoming one, 
too." 

** Really, are you, ma'amf I don't dream now as 
often as I used to," and Kathleen was serious as shd 
said so. 

**My dreams are good, though," said her mistress, 
* * and they generally turn out true. I dreamt last night 
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you got a communication of some sort that annoyed 
you at first, but afterwards it made you happy.'* 

* * Oh, dear me, ma 'am, they say in Ireland dreams 
go by contraries;" and the laughing girl taking her 
charge, Harriet, disappeared down along the flight of 
brownstone steps that led to the waiting carriage in 
the avenue. 

Her suspicions kept Mrs. Chapman's mind active 
all day until her husband came home in the afternoon, 
when almost the first question he asked was, ** Where 
is Kathleen!" 

*'She has not returned from the Park yet witK 
Harriet. Why do you ask, Charles!" Though en- 
quiring so, Mrs. Chapman did not expect the following 
reply, **She has been the principal topic all day with 
Harmon. Every other subject was in the shade. Oh, 
she was such a sweet young woman," he said, **and 
all that. I am -certain, Francis, he'll propose for her.'* 

** That's my suspicion, too, Charles. Though she 
is a poor girl, she is good enough for any man in the 
world:" 

' *'Well, let him go ahead. He has shamrocks on the 
brain, anyhow," and Mr. Chapman sat down with a 
smiling face, thinking of his partner 's subjugation. 

Late in the afternoon a special messenger brought 
a package for Miss Kathleen McMahon, which was 
opened in the presence of her mistress. In the pack- 
age was a gold four-leaved shamrock, encrusted with 
diamonds. A note also was enclosed, which, when 
read, fairly astounded both recipient and mistress. 

The note was from Mr. Harmon and jread fafl 
follows : 

Miss Kathleen McMahon: 

Bear Madam. Pardon the liberty I take in present- 
ing you with the enclosed emblem of American Ireland. 
It is not much, but believe me, it comes from a hand 
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' it 



and a heart that are ready for your acceptance if you 
so wish. Believe me to be,. 

Your most respectful admirer, 

Hekby Habmon. 

Dazed would be a very poor description of Kath- 
leen McMahon 's state of mind when she read the note, 
and her first impulse was to cast both it and the gold 
shamrock aside as lures for a poor emigrant girl 
scarcely twelve months yet in the land of her adoption. 

* * I would not throw them away like that, if I were 
you, Kathleen,*' remarked Mrs. Chapman, when she 
saw the contents of the package from Mr. Harmon 
tossed away. * ' Mr. Harmon is a gentleman and means 
what he says, and you are thinking unworthily of hiTn 
if you deem him otherwise. ' ' 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Chapman,*' said the confused 
Kathleen. **I do not think ill of Mr. Harmon, but I 
think of my own unworthiness in the light of what he 
contemplates. ' * 

**0h! Have sense, Kathleen. Have courage. Mr. 
Harmon is coming here tonight. So he told Mr. Chap- 
man today at the bank; and I am sure he is a gentle- 
man, for he wants our opinion of his action.*' 

**ni try to, ma'am," Kathleen responded, as she 
went about her ordinary duties. 

Usually Kathleen's stay in the nursery and the 
schoolroom, educating Harriet in the intricacies of 
being a little lady as well as the rudiments of the three 
E's, was oftentimes lengthened, but the evening in 
question her stay from the supper table was longer 
than usual, until the imperative call of Harriet's 
mother made itself heard. 

Mr. Harmon, to the embarrassment of ** sweet 
Kathleen," as he called her that day to Mr. Chap- 
man, was present as she made her appearance, and 
vithout further ceremony he, in the most disingenuous 
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manner possible, advanced towards her as Mrs. Chap- 
man entered from an outer room and said, **Did you 
receive my present, Kathleen f To which the blush- 
ing girl replied: 

^*I did, sir. I think it was extravagant, but beau- 
tifully expressive.*' 

* ' Oh, not at all ; not at all, Kathleen. Did you read 
my notef 

**I did, sir, and I think that extravagant too, and 
what, I make bold to say, you cannot mean. ' ' 

* ' I mean it, Kathleen, I assure you, I mean it, and 
the world knows Henry Harmon's word is his bond,*' 
and the middle-aged banker spoke with much ^em- 
phasis. Then, extending his hand, he said, ** there's 
my hand, Miss McMahon, as a further pledge;'* 

Mr. Harmon, finding the Irish girl still unreceptive 
to his appeal, requested from Mrs. Chapman one of 
the rings she wore on her finger, and calling his part- 
ner to witness his action, he took Kathleen McMahon *s 
hand, and put the identical ring that served a like pur- 
pose years before in Pakenham Hall, on her finger and 
exclaimed, *'Now are you satisfied, Kathleen!" 

**Yes, Mr. Harmon, I am." 

Kathleen McMahon *s feelings can be better imag- 
ined than described as she retired to rest that night, 
after making her little ward comfortable in her near- 
by cot. Doubtless, she thought she was suffering from 
another of those perplexing dreams, that her first 
friend, Father O'Mahony, told her were only mental 
delusions; but, a look on the splendid diamond ring 
on her finger, was positive proof that she was awake 
in a world of realism, as strange as any dream her 
jgood friend ever condemned. 

Perhaps the thoughts of that Irish girl that night 
wandered away to her old home in Gourbawn, which 
once heard the shrieks of herself and her brothers and 
sisters, when the eyictor's battering-ram burst intQ 
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their dwelling. That home to be occupied again by 
her brother, her Uncle Pat, and her now decrepid 
grandmother, surely should be, to her mind, that in 
the broad noon of every-day life, human affairs are 
moulded as mystically as the most fantastic dream can 
picture. 

There was no monopoly of serious reflections 
around her pillow that night, for, in an adjoining room, 
another was busy treading Uh spirit feet the mystic 
past whose every step was on some memorial of the 
evicted McMahon family of Gourbawn. That person 
in the flesh was Mrs. Chapman, the evictor^s daughter. 

For long Frances Pakenham was given to study 
the many episodes in her young Uf e, which had a bear- 
ing remotely on that tragic event; and, the more she 
studied it the more her mind was convinced that the 
mysterious hand of Providence would yet shape the 
tangled affairs of that ruined family, and that she may 
be the human instrument, was her silent prayer. 



CONCLUSION 

FuBTHEB interest in this tragedy of Irish life surely 
must be forbidden to both the author and reader, for 
the sacredness of domestic life ought to be inviolate 
from the prying gaze of each; but, it may be told as 
characteristic of those most concerned in this story, 
there hangs today in Mrs. Harmon ^s palatial parlour 
— she who was Kathleen McMahon — a picture doubly 
framed, and doubly glazed, painted from memory by 
Mrs. Chapman — ^the picture of Uncle Pat's Cabhst. 
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